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PHEFACE 

There are in this country some thousands of civil and mechanical engineers, 
architects, and surveyors who find they have, in increasingly numerous 
cases, to design and superintend erections involving in some form or other the 
employment of mild steelwork. A few years ago this material was seldom 
used except by railway companies, Government departments and a few con- 
sulting engineers ; but with its adaptation to building and to the ordinary 
requirements of the smaller engineering enterprises, it has become imperative 
that every designer should know something about it. 

So far as its mere mathematics go, any educated man may easily, in a short 
time, extract sufficient from any of the many excellent text-books now 
published to assure himself that his ideas are theoretically beyond reproach, 
and that he has got a sufficient quantity of metal in the right places to ensure 
stability. He is, however, 'badly handicapped by his lack of practical know- 
ledge. He does not know, of himself, the best practical dispositions to make 
for economy, and all unconsciously he wastes valuable time and money every 
time he shapes his ideas on paper. This is not his fault, but is due to the 
^ lack of opportunity hitherto to correct any notions he may have formed, by 
reference to some plain account of the essentials and modes of manufacture. 
Text-books cannot within their limits do more than merely skirt this question, 
although in reality it \& quite as serious and worthy of earnest study as is 
pure theory. 

The present work is an effort to affi)rd to designers generally an indication 
of what they should seek to embody in their creations ; it is hoped that it may 
be also a handbook for those practically engaged in the trade. As the out- 
come of a series of articles appearing in The Engineer between 1900 and the 
present time, on various phases of modem steelwork design and practice, some 
of Part I. of the book will not be altogether new, although it has been entirely 
rewritten. Part II. has never previously appeared. 

The author desires to express his indebtedness to the editor of The 
Engineer for kind counsel and help. 



VI PREFACE. 

His thanks are also due to the following firms for their courtesy in lending 
blocks for illustration, or for photographs of special machines : — Messrs Sir 
Wm. Arrol & Co., Ltd. ; Henry Berry <fe Co., Ltd. ; Buck & Hickman, Ltd. ; 
J. Butler <k Co. ; John Cameron & Co., Ltd. ; Campbell & Hunter, Ltd. ; 
Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co., Ltd. ; De Bergue & Co., Ltd. ; The 
Proprietors of The Engineer ; Messrs Fielding <k Piatt, Ltd. ; Wm. Muir & 
Co., Ltd. ; Peter Pilkington, Ltd. ; Rice & Co., Ltd. ; Scriven & Co. ; Hugh 
Smith & Co., Ltd. 

A. VV. FARNSWORTH. 



The Strand, Derby, 
December 1904. 
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PART I.— PRACTICAL DESIGNING. 

CHAPTER I. 

IDEAL DESIGNING. 

One of the most remarkable developments of the nineteenth century was the 
gradual growth of engineering enterprises from small to gigantic undertakings, 
made possible by the discovery and utilisation of new materials. So far as 
the knowledge of the present generation goes, the span of time known to us as 
the ** Nineteenth Century " stands unparalleled for the records of the achieve- 
ments of engineering science. The year 1900 looked upon a totally different 
world to what 1800 saw ; and, so far as we know now, it was a world without 
precedent in the visible proofs of the industry and the intelligence of man. 
Whether the general happiness and welfare of the community also kept pace 
is matter for speculation ; certain it is, however, that mankind was able to 
point with somewhat pardonable pride to records and evidences of his thinking 
and constructive powers that in the former century were not even dreamed of. 
The contributory causes were undoubtedly the comparatively peaceful 
times that were experienced, and the leisure and opportunities that ensued for 
the cultivation of the peaceful arts. During that period man changed from a 
combatively warlike to a competitively peaceful individual ; he moved the venue 
of his energies from the stricken field to the counting-house, and his honours 
were gained in commerce in lieu of in warfare. But the same restless, dis- 
satisfied, grasping spirit which drove him in the previous and preceding 
centuries to internecine strife and violent war on others, was still, and apparently 
ever will be, unabated ; the direction of its current only was altered, and, guided 
into other channels, proved its virility by the eagerness with which men 
strove to eclipse each other's efforts, until when 1900 dawned the earth had 
been covered by monuments of his prowess which, unlike those of former days, 
were intended for the benefit and gain of the living rather than as testimonies 
to the dead only. It could hardly be urged that the human race had suddenly 
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advanoed materially in skill and taken a great stride forward mentally ; such 
developments were more the evidences of greater opportunities and of the 
new direction given to energies which had formerly been absorbed by the 
race for temporal powers. 

Neither would it be correct to say that in the past smaller things had 
sufficed because ambition was not so dominant. Rather would it be more 
true to say that ambition was then limited by possibilities ; that the greater 
possibilities in the nineteenth century enabled ambition to mount ; and that^ 
through the prevalence of peace, time had been allowed for investigation in 
many directions to yield fruit. Man had brought to his hands many strange 
and hitherto unknown weapons with which to pursue the arts of peace, and 
with these, employing the energies he formerly lavished so freely elsewhere, 
he built these moniuuents to his name. Development was admittedly 
abnormal, but it was not really strangely so, considering the circumstances of 
the times. 

Looming very largely amongst these new weapons were the various 
products of iron ore, and with them were created some of the most imposing 
of the new works. Commencing with cast-iron — which had been known for 
ages, though not commercially so — that century saw wrought-iron and finally 
mild steel so highly developed that to-day we have engineering structures 
of a span, height, and depth formerly deemed impossible. Many other metals 
besides these are new to that period, but it is to the utilisation and employ- 
ment of these that the greatest works are due. The mere mention of a 
Brooklyn Bridge, a Forth Bridge, a Tower Bridge, a Celtic or a Cedric, 
or even a typical "skyscraper," conjures up to the imagination a thing of 
immensity, complexity, and, in a sense, grandeur such as our forefathers 
never dreamed of An enumeration of the new things that have been created 
since 1800 dawned would almost bo an impossibility — in every direction 
these metals have been made free use of. All branches of engineering owe to 
them an immense debt ; without them most of ouir boasted feats would yet 
have to see the light. 

It is with these metals that this work proposes to deal. Not in a 
historical or dryly technical or theoretical or enumerative sense, but in a 
purely practical manner. The present methods of manufacture, means of 
manufacture, application, use and abuse — these will be discussed and dissected 
for the everyday use of the practical man engaged in working with them. 

Needless to say, the use of materials of such proved possibilities and such 
immense probabilities has given birth to a science connected with its applica- 
tion and to a class of men specially skilled and employed therein. Such an 
important science has its own literature and professors, and he would be a 
bold man who set out to proclaim new lines of thought or to evolve new 
theories of action. This work, it may be said, has no such intention. Its 
object is to call attention to the practical side of constructional engineering 
as distinct from the theoretical ; and to bring to the notice of those engaged 
wholly or occasionally with the materials of constructional work those 
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considerations other than theoretical which will help them in the evolution 
of their designs. 

It is a very common fault nowadays to put hlind faith in mathematics. 
The fact is not inherently reprehensible, since it is an outcome of the modern 
conditions of life, in which the craftsman has ceased to be also the designer ; 
each now goes his own way, and the craftsman too often only cultivates his 
muscles, whilst the designer drifts more and more from the handicraft to the 
purely theoretical frame of mind. At the same time the fault is a serious one, 
for it has given us a class of men whose figures have become their gods, and 
who are only too prone tx> believe that the highest aims of life are to be satis- 
fied by a strict adherence to the dictates of theory. On the other hand, the 
craftsman has grown more and more wedded to the craft, and has come to 
regard the work itself as the end rather than as the means towards an end. 
He looks upon the designer with contempt, laughs at his figures, and pins his 
faith on the old proverb that '* an ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory. ''^ 
We have thus two classes, each, by their scorn of and contempt for the 
methods of the other, gradually driving each other to extremes in their policies. 

What could be more disastrous? Neither really knows the other. Both 
seem to themselves to have the best of grounds for their belief and practices ; 
both have grown bigots in their calling. The one puts scientific education 
before everything; the other practical apprenticeship. Much acrimony has 
been shown by both sides in the dissensions that have from time to time taken 
place, and even personalities have been dragged in and besmirched. Now, no 
man can say this is engineering, or that such divisions are worthy of 
supposedly sensible men. As ever, the probabilities are that both are partly 
right and both are partly wrong ; and that a blending of the right in each 
would produce the ideal. Anyway, it will be freely granted that nothing but 
good can come of any attempt made by the one to understand the other. It is 
hoped that the consideration of what follows in this volume may help the 
theoretical man and the consulting and designing engineer to understand 
better the position of the practical man and the maker; and perhaps the 
latter may find help also from its perusal, and be interested in the aims and 
objects of others, and in the work and tools described. 

One of the commonest faults of the designer of any work is to get 
so interested and wrapped up in his subject as to pursue his work without a 
proper regard for the £ s. d. involved. A special machine has to be designed 
for some intricate work, and the draughtsman engaged is both bothered and 
pleased with his subject — its difiiculties perplex him, whilst their solution gives 
him the keenest gratification. As his mind, engrossed to the exclusion of 
everything else, grapples with and analyses his problem, he, pleased with an 
ingenious arrangement of a part, forgets to some extent that the motive for all 
his work is economy, and designs that part without due inquiry as to whether 
the arrangement is actually the simplest and most inexpensive that could 
be adopted. True, the machine, as he turns it out, may make for economy of 
manufacture ; but it is to an extent handicapped by the expense of its own 
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production from showing the utmost available economy. This is where 
mathematics and pure theory part ways with practical work. Obviously the 
right thing to do is to secure the greatest economy ail round. 

Possibly the work in hand is that of a large bridge spanning many 
hundreds of feet, and involving in its manufacture thousands of tons of mild 
steelwork. Before a stroke can be put on paper towards the design proper, 
many reams of figures will have to see the light, and much careful calculation 
be done. The engineer is aware that he has to pay so many pounds for every 
ton of material used, and so the obvious economy is to use as little as is barely 
possible. Proceeding on these lines, he carries his figures to their finest point, 
and works in his materials, shapes, and sections on the same basis. He would 
be more than surprised to be told that his design was a very wasteful one, and 
would at once fly to the conclusion that he had made some errors in his figures. 
Yet the critic would probably have no such idea. In fact, he might very well 
be a practically uneducated man who would be puzzled to add together | and 
•75. What would be meant would be that the engineer had neglected certain 
axioms known to his critic ; axioms and observances that make for inexpensive 
manufacture, and which, disregarded, put up the price per ton to a much 
higher figure. He had economised his material and wasted his labour, with 
the result that he would have to pay much more for his structure than if 
he had been more liberal with his material and had studied to economise 
his labour. 

The fact that labour costs money hardly seems to be realised in drawing 
offices other than those attached to a works; and very often is lost sight 
of even there. The practice of averaging machine tools and mechanical work 
at a rate per ton, and of buying mild steelwork on a tonnage basis, has 
contributed, doubtless, very materially to this. It has caused the labour to be 
lost sight of in the material, and has tended to put a fictitious value on the 
latter at the expense of the former. 

Now, every man engaged in any of the branches of engineering is by his 
very education willing to freely admit that it is possible to carry good ideas 
to a point where they lose their value, and become not only worthless, but 
actively antagonistic to the very points sought. The truth is exemplified so 
very often in everyone's experience that it is perhaps unnecessary even to 
mention it. Yet, as engineers, we are constantly and hourly guilty of such 
practices ! We each develop our little idiosyncrasies, our own likes and 
dislikes, and exhibit in our work leanings towards certain observances; our 
minds get biased ; we like certain points and dislike others, not altogether 
as the outcome of pure reasoning, but rather in a personal and characteristic 
way. Our work constantly exhibits these traits, and, so far, it is bad. 
Habit in designing is fatal to the progressiveness of all work. Instead of 
dispassionately judging every circumstance in conjunction with all others, 
we temporarily leave some out of our calculations, knowingly and of set 
purpose, and try to bring them in later and modify things perhaps a little 
to suit. 
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Probably no man is proof against himself, and his nature will out in spite 
of himself at times. But in the engineering profession, as in the legal, a 
well-balanced undei'standing is essential to success, and the engineer must 
possess the faculty of putting himself oytside himself, and of viewing his 
work and efforts from a disinterested standpoint. He must carefully consider 
every circumstance. He will seldom make the mistake of omitting peremptoiy 
points of design and essential factors to successful working ; but he is very 
apt to overlook such apparent trifles as relative costs of designs, not, perhaps, 
m the larger sense, but in the smaller sense as applied to details. And yet 
more often than not these are, after all, the controlling factors in costs. The 
engineer will carefully select a type as being an acknowledged economical one ; 
and he will then clothe that type with so many refinements that he renders 
it more costly than the supposedly more expensive one that he had rejected. 
Of course it is more than probable that he would so direct things that in his 
hands both would manage to retain their comparative costs, and in that case 
the only test is a comparison with the work of others. But the fact remains 
that he has not exercised that judicial regard for his work that as a trained 
man he should have done. 

In just this way, then, it too often happens that we ride our hobbies 
to death. Excessive care in the one instance and carelessness in the others 
have always been and always will be fatal to the ideal. And yet the ideal is 
what we are always striving for. Is any improvement announced in any 
branch of the profession, it is only regarded as a step more towards finality. 
We know that we shall never arrive there, but it is our constant aim to 
approximate as closely to it as is humanly possible. 

This brings us to the question of ^' What is, after all, the aim and object 
of our scheming ? " What is it that we are striving for, year in and year out ? 
Why are gigantic and small undertakings being embarked upon every day ? 
Why is the ideal always before us ? 

The questions are keen ones, and it behoves every engineer to face 
them and thresh them out. It is of no use shirking them or passing 
them off. Before we can understand our profession we must understand 
its root principles and frankly admit them, or the world will never know 
us as benefactors to our race, notwithstanding the immensity of our projects 
or accomplishments. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE GOVERNING FACTOR — ECONOMY. 

There is a vast deal of talk nowadays of the ^* higher aims" of the pro- 
fessions, of the " cult of the beautiful," and of " high art." Possibly they who 
are so glib this way know what they are talking about — it is, at all events, 
only charitable to suppose so. The pity of it is that they do not render them- 
selves more intelligible to the common herd, and really make clear what they 
mean. Certain it is that no two people ever agree as to what " high art " is ; 
their time seems chiefly taken up with arguing what it is not. 

As engineers we are constantly besought to bring our creations into line 
with something vaguely denominated "beauty." "Give us beautiful struc- 
tures " is the cry, and we are hysterically told that we are covering the land 
with uglinesses. Perhaps so ; indeed, it very often is so. But, after all, what 
is beauty 7 What is it makes a thing beautiful in our eyes ? 

Is it not most often a conformability to that which we liave often seen 
before, and that our eyes are accustomed to expect ? An SBsthetic discussion 
on " The World Beautiful " is beside the present mark, and it is not desired to 
debate all the various subtleties of the word. Leaving these alone, then, is not 
" beauty " a thing of education, a grasping of the constructor's ideas, and an 
outcome of centuries of human discernment and observation ? In a word, is it 
not entirely a matter of personal standpoint ? 

If that be so, is there not good reason for everyone's interpretation to 
differ; would it not be altogether exceptional if we all united in deeming 
the same things beautiful ; and would it not be a very tame world indeed 
if we did 1 

True, we have the " canons of art " to guide us all, and as sheet-anchors 
they must be of value, or so much use would not be made of them. But, 
indeed, they in their turn are still but the human estimate of beauty's laws, 
and arc but the expressions of ages of individual opinions coalesced into the 
semblance of a whole. The " cult of the beautiful," considered impersonally, 
is more amusing than irritating, since its standard is entirely arbitrary and 
founded on precedent. 

To what has the cry led our profession 1 To rosettes and stars and ogee 
sections, to elaborate piercings and geometrical patterns ! Tosuch a pass 
have we allowed ourselves to be dragged in the desire to conform to " public 
sentiment ! " 

6 
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Yet the cry for beauty is not altogether responsible for these outrages on 
good taste. It certainly prompted them, but would as quickly disown their 
parentage. The fault rather lies in the engineer who was content to pander 
to a taste that he failed to gauge, and to attempt a beauty of detail when he 
should have studied a beauty of form. Beauty is not a thing of patches,- or 
holes, or curves only, but, according to our "canons," of breadth of effect 
and disposition of form. 

Suppose that in the beginning of all things Adam had a Whipple-Murphy 
truss bridge of three hundred feet span in the Garden of Eden ; what would 
now be our ideas of beauty concerning railway bridges 1 And suppose that the 
terminus of the line that he daily used backwards and forwards from his 
sleeping to his working places was modelled on the lines of St. Pancras ; how 
many should we find condemning the latter to-day ? Is there not something 
in the plea that our sense of beauty does not alter with our opportunities ? 

Let it be understood that this is not a plea for a new standard of beauty ; 
we have already too many of these. The " cult of the railway bridge " would 
be rather too far-fetched a notion for even the most enthusiastic engineer. 
But if there is any truth whatever in what has been said, is it not to be found 
in the thought that beauty, being altogether a thing of the imagination and 
the work of time, is not to be arbitrarily applied or withheld from anything 
until time has shaped a verdict] Certain stone bridges have been very 
generally described as " beautiful," and have been pointed to as embodiments 
of what bridges should be. Why ? — they are stone, and the world has worked 
with stone for untold ages ! Yes ; but it is the arrangement of the stone, we 
are told. Very well ; iron or steel is new — we do not know yet how to arrange 
it, in order to use it properly. It is a significant fact that the stone structures 
which are most generally admired are the best examples of the highest scientific 
skill, and those in which the economy of the materials has been brought to 
the highest pitch. 

Stone to the stone-lovers. When engineering skill knows how to take the 
fullest engineering advantage of mild steel, or any other metal, then will dawn 
the day of beauty for metal structures. Nature herself wastes nothing. Our 
standard of beauty is supposedly copied from nature. ** High art " seeks to 
improve on nature. The engineer will succeed in finding nature^s beauty just 
so far as he is successful in copying her example in economising his materials. 

The first lesson, then, for the engineer is " economy," even from the beauty 
standpoint. We are to seek to improve our applications of science, and to get 
right lines scientifically in our structures, by striving to get ever closer to 
nature's own examples. 

So much for the beautiful in our schemes. But, setting this aside for the 
present, let us ask, "Why did we ever begin engineering?" In the first 
instance, the science owed its birth probably to ambition or avarice, quickly 
giving place to the necessity of earning daily bread. When the first tree w^as 
designedly felled so that as it lay it should bridge a chasm or watercourse, 
utility was the power behind the axe ; when the first dam was built across a 
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stream so as to back up the waters, utility was the strength that fashioned it 
and when the first boat was rudely hollowed from the tree trunk, utility 
was the doggedness that scraped it. So it was in the beginning ; so it has 
been down the ages ; so it is to-day. Work is for a purpose — a set, hard, 
uncompromising purpose of utility, of the need for gaining a livelihood. No 
matter what the subject in hand may be, the engineer is not set to work 
except for a purpose, and that purpose the greatest possible utility which can 
be devised. 

To what does this lead us, then 1 Is it not to the fact that utility also 
spells economy ¥ For, when the first tree was felled, unless the time spent in 
the felling was worth spending in view of the gain to be got when the felling 
was over, would the felling ever have been commenced 1 It is self-evident 
that the shorter the time occupied the greater the resultant comparative gain. 
A larger tree than was necessary for the purpose in hand would never be 
selected, nor would the one with the largest and most beautiful branches, 
unless these were also part of the utility scheme. The same with the dam 
and with the boat. The nearest materials to hand would be used for both, 
with a due regard to the economising of labour on each. 

It may be urged that the savage sought to take some of the crudity off 
his boat by carving and fashioning as his tools allowed. Very likely so ; that 
is but human nature. But he would not do this until he had time he did not 
otherwise know how to employ. When the purpose was hot upon him for 
Which he must have a boat, he did not dream of ornamentation, but had 
a single eye only to the most rapid accomplishment of his purpose. The 
ornamentation was bom of more leisured moments. All honour to the spirit 
that prompted it and to the labour that shaped it ; but he did not devise his 
finery until he was conscious he could afford the cost. 

So many critics forget or ignore this. A gaunt, unsightly structure, seen 
against the skyline and situated amidst nature's beautiful rendering of her 
own art, provokes from them much wrath and indignation and many scathing 
phrajses and denunciations. The structure is certainly out of all harmony 
with its surroundings ; it is admittedly a blot on the landscape, and it jars on 
the otherwise peaceful repose of the place. But the railway company who 
placed it there were not landscape gardeners, nor were their shareholders 
members of a society for preserving intact a^t all costs the virginal beauty of 
nature. The passengers who by their custom retain the bridge in this spot, 
will they quarrel with the means of taking them to their destination, or of 
showing them such lovely country? Would they wish to pay higher fares 
because they knew that by such sacrifices they had contributed to the erection 
of a bridge more in harmony with the place ? 

Human nature is essentially selfish. Let the critics offer to provide a 
suitable bridge themselves. The railway company will not object. It is only 
when matters touch home that it is realised that, however ugly man's work 
may be, in the vast majority of cases the reason is a very personal one. The 
earning of the bread of the multitude is not an abstractly beautiful affair. 
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Right down the ages, from their very birth, engineering and the engineer- 
ing instinct have been based on pure utility. The service of mankind has 
been their guiding star, and the promotion of his closest interests their great 
objective. Engineering is here meant in the broad sense ; everything 
constructive belongs to this category, and the sense of fashioning, for 
whatever purpose, is evidence of the engineering instinct. If man had never 
"wanted," then he would never have engineered; and it is evident that the 
most successful engineering is that which gets at and satisfies the wants in 
the quickest and best ways. 

All this spells only one thing — economy. Economy of time and of labour. 
The most economical method of meeting any want must be the best method. 
The bare want properly supplied at the least possible expenditure is the 
highest art the engineer is capable of ; for it is but nature's own law that 
energy should be conserved. The strictest and most rigid regard to the laws 
of economy is the only way in which utility can be successfully interpreted. 

By this is not meant that the engineer's chief duty is to strive after 
unsightliness and ugliness. Far indeed from it. What is meant is that it is 
his chief est duty to seek that disposition of his forces that nature herself, 
were she doing the work, would select. For nature teaches us that in the 
greatest economy lies the greatest real beauty. What is there on this earth 
that can be rightly termed " superfluous ? " The " economy of nature "' is a 
byword with all of us. 

At the same time nature has not scrupled to arrange her economy in the 
most attractive of forms where she could. Are there not "nature spots" 
in this world which, owing nothing to man, yet represent to him all that 
he holds " beautiful " ? Places there are without number where nature has 
seemed to set herself out to the most extravagant advantage ; where she has 
apparently neglected nothing in her scheme of perfection, and where the 
balance of the parts and the beauty of the detail leave nothing to be desired. 
On the other hand, are there not to be found localities where everything seems 
to unite in being as surlily forbidding as others are desirable ? — where every- 
thing visible appears to frown on man and to evidence to him his own 
insignificance? Yet none of these places either has or is without anything 
contributing to the greatest natural economy. We know enough of the laws 
of this life to convince us that every blade of grass has its place and every 
stone its objective. 

We do not, however, know enough to be able to fashion our own creations 
on this magnificently planned scale. We do but grope in the dark and strive 
to imitate as best we may. Our own knowledge and researches have only 
attained so high, and it is quite possible that we are continually and always 
nmning exactly coimter to what would be the best. Who knows ? We may 
but always do our best ; the rest we have got to leave. 

But let " high art " and the " cult of the beautiful " be dropped. They 
have no real place in nature, though they profess so insistently to be its very 
seed. Let us rather turn directly to nature and take her first most obvious 
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laws, "utility" and "economy," and apply them as rigidly as the light within 
directs us to the work we may have in hand. By unceasing dint of continued 
applications only can we hope to attain anywhere near to the standard so 
freely open to us all. Remembering always that as nature can be kind and 
gentle, fair and attractive, so can also some of our works with like economy 
be so ; and as she can also be the opposite, so must we in turn be at times. 

Economy to-day — by the mere force of circiunstances — is spelt £ s. d. 
All time is money, and whether we like it or not we have to bow to the little 
fat god. Money is the arbiter of everything useful, of everything ornamental. 
It is safe to say that no project upon which our engineers engage would ever 
be embarked upon if it were not a question of making more money, or of 
retaining that which is already possessed. Utility necessitates economy, and 
economy, the " governing factor " in carrying out engineering works, is 
entirely regulated by and based upon a monetary standard. 

It is not perhaps a nice thing to say ; it all sounds very sordid, and the 
aesthetic amongst us revolt at the idea. But facts are facts, and the engineer 
must be essentially a man of facts. Who will instance any engineering 
scheme of to-day not dictated by the exigencies in some way or other of the 
yellow metal ? Occasionally a philanthropist may be foimd who will embark 
on a scheme ', but why ? For the benefit of others. What sort of benefit ] 
Monetary in the end ; even though it be a convalescent home it will but have 
as its purpose the object of curing so that fresh efforts may be put forth in 
the paramount direction. Brushing aside all sentiment, the one uncontro- 
vertible fact of modem-day life remains, that the first efforts of mankind 
must be after money. 

Wherefore, then, comes the first law of engineering — " The carrying out of 
every project in the truest economical manner." 

" Economy " is meant in the best nature-sense — The most economical Tnethod 
for the work in hand. 

All this may to some seem rather futile, and perliaps even unnecessary. 
That it should be so is freely admitted. But every engineer worth his salt 
has to admit that it is the principle most often lost sight of in everyday 
designing ; and not only that, but most frequently wilfully put behind and 
carefully kept from troubling. It is to many men a most irritating thing 
to feel that their abilities are hampered by the dictates of finance. They 
are naturally ambitious, craving to climb upwards and to show the world 
the extent of their attainments. They want every job to be a " monument " 
to their skill and knowledge; they want to justify their success. We 
all fall victims to the feeling at one time or another, and wish to put on 
record tangible evidences of what we are capable of. But the feeling is 
essentially a false one, and one to be sternly combated. Its usual outcome is 
showiness and an attempt at the imposing, and these of themselves are quite 
sufficient to prove its falsity. It should be our highest aim to be true to our 
calling and always to engineer " economically the best for the work in hand." 
Personal feelings and ambitions have no right to sway our judgment one iota, 
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or to make U8 deviate in the slightest way from the " economically best " we 
are capable of. 

Obviously, the " economically best " for any work cannot be arrived at 
without a full consideration of all the circumstances of the particular case. 
No two jobs can ever be exactly economically alike, since it is rare indeed that 
any two sets of conditions will absolutely agree. Every separate case must be 
independently considered entirely on its own merits and treated accordingly. 
Take the case of a railway bridge in a new country ; say for Central Africa. 
Money is being ventured at enormous risks ; the one and sole object of the 
line is the strictest utility ; it is imperative that the costs be kept down to 
the lowest possible figure ; and that the prospective dividends be the highest 
that is possible. To what does such a requirement point *? To the plainest 
of plain structures, with not an ounce of superfluous metal, so that cost may 
be at a minimum. To the rigorous priming of all requirements not absolutely 
essential, and the most careful husbanding of all resources. The man who, 
faced by such requirements, spends one penny above the minimum is morally 
guilty of theft. He has to spend other people's money in order to gain a 
definite end for them ; whatever he spends more than he need to attain that 
end is just as much thieving as though it were put straight into his own 
pocket. Every stroke of the hammer, every turn of the drill, every rasp 
of the file that he causes to be put on that work in excess of actuaUy 
needed requirements is just so much waste, and in just so much is he 
culpable. 

Take, on the other hand, the case of a public memorial — a monument 
perhaps to honour the dead. What is now the " economically best " ? Is it 
not the striving to set before humanity a tribute which, by its fitness and 
beauty, shall unceasingly remind them of the spirit of its inception ? Is it 
not to be found in giving the best value for the money-limit allowable in 
time, material, workmanship, and brains 1 In giving to posterity the utmost 
that the present is capable of, and seeking to elevate and uplift whilst 
perhaps material aid is also given 1 This project is on a diflercnt plane ; its 
prime object is to honour ; to set high above common things one which shall 
by its form or beauty compel attention, and so remind the onlooker of the 
debt posterity owes to a distinguished man. Equally must it be seen, how- 
ever, that no waste is here ; nothing superfluous must be allowed either in or 
out of sight, but the work put in the right place, and the whole made as 
perfect as our means and our limitations will allow. Only in that way will 
the completed work conform to " the most economical method for the work 
in hand." 

Between these two extremes ranges a whole miiltitude of other possibilities 
with other conditions. Each case must be separately analysed and treated 
entirely on its own merits. Above everything the personal factor must be 
kept out of our deliberations. Nothing is or can be so ruinous to true work 
as the ever-recurring wish to "stamp our individuality." It is the work we 
are doing, and are paid to do ; and a little less personality and a great deal 
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more honest, self-effiftcing effort would in the end repay us a thousandfold, even 
if the mere moral aspect of the question be left out of account. 

Many engineers sin this way wittingly ; many more, conscious, perhaps, 
that they have no individuality to stamp, or that the attempt would only end 
in disaster, violate the " economically best " im wittingly. As was said in the 
previous chapter, a mere knowledge of theory, or a mere knowledge of 
practice, is not sufficient to ensure the ideal. Most designers, perhaps, are 
more familiar with the former than the latter. Certainly it is so in the con- 
structional steelwork branch of our profession. 

Is it not, then, imperative that the designer, if he would do the ethically 
right, should study the mundane and commonplace as represented by the 
practical] If to money is due our projects, then the laws of money and 
money's value muei be assimilated and understood. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DUTY OF THE DfJSIGNER. 

The average estimate by the average designer — whether he be engineer, 
architect, or belong to any other profession — of his duty towards his 
principals is that he shall see that his design conforms to the convenience 
and general wishes of his client, and that he shall safeguard the latter's 
interests from the rapacity of the contractors employed. Beyond this few 
professional men go. Work is not always so congenial in itself that they 
feel they need do more than satisfy their consciences in their undertakings. 
In fact^ the man who really goes so far as to honestly carry out the above 
generally feels that he is immensely better than his fellows, and that he is 
continually robbing himself of perquisites which he might enjoy, if only his 
conscience were less exacting. 

Yet this is, after all, a very low view to take of the obligations of the con- 
sultant. For the time being he becomes a trustee for others. He not only 
advises, but he generally also directs the expenditure of other people's 
monies. He stands to them in the place of themselves, and is trusted to do 
what they themselves would do with their own had they only the requisite 
knowledge. He is not exactly a man giving advice to other men sharing the 
same degree of knowledge. He is an expert, helping and advising, from the 
storehouse of his special experience, the ignorance of others. In the very 
nature of things he must be trusted, and often most implicitly. 

It is when thinking of these trusts that he most often calls himself a type 
of rectitude and honour. He has never yet neglected his client's interests to 
the structural detriment of the work in hand ; he has never condoned or 
passed over bad work, or accepted presents from a contractor, but has always 
rigidly kept himself aloof from such contaminations. Yet, from the point of 
view of the last chapter, his morality may in reality be of a very low order ! 
So far as the work that can be seen goes, no man may question his mtegrity, 
for no one besides himself knows his instructions, and there is nothing venal 
in the execution of the work to cavil at. But the test point of it all is far 
removed from the standard he has set up. Until now he has but followed 
professional etiquette and pride, even as the ordinary individual follows and 
obeys the common laws of the land ; and just as it is possible to obey the 

13 
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letter of the law and jet violate its teachings, so has he ignored the spirit of 
his calling whilst conforming to its precepts. 

The duty of the designer goes very much further than the observance 
of common morality in his profession. Unless he conscientiously uses his 
knowledge to the best of his ability, to the same ends which his client would 
were lie capable, he is falling short of his obvious duties. It is a common 
saying with a professional man that he spends his client's money as though it 
were his own. Does he ? Yes, so far as seeing that good work is put in the 
various erections and that money is only paid for work done. But that is 
not the end of the matter. In order to spend the money as though it 
were one's own, or, rather, in order to spend it as the client himself would, 
which is the truer standard, ^it is necessary to get right down to the 
motives dictating the spending of the money, and to act with them always 
in view. 

If work is to be done to gratify an ambition, a taste, or a love of display, 
then, bearing this in mind, the object may be met in the same spirit, and 
ideas only curbed by the knowledge of the maximum allowable money-limit. 
If, to take another case, accommodation of a certain character and size at a 
certain price be desired, then the duty will be to get the utmost value for 
every penny spent. Whilst to take the case of a commercial imdertaking 
which has to pay dividends, the duty alters at once to that of devising the 
necessary features at the minimum cost. This latter case covers the greater 
part of the available work of the world. There is comparatively little money 
for the first two — it is the last which oils the wheels of mankind and provides 
livelihoods for us all. 

It is essential that this truth be grasped. Buyera get keener year by 
year, and competition ever gets more strenuous. Money must earn money, or 
the increasing wants of the world will never be met. It is the professional 
class which has been the slowest to understand this, and to recognise that the 
days of dignified commerce are over. With the advent of international trade 
rivalry has come the deathblow to unquestioned national supremacy, and the 
hustle and bustle of modem-day trading has little in common with the 
methods of fifty years ago. There is small need to dilate on this aspect of the 
question. It is now generally accepted that, as a nation, we must alter many of 
our ways if we are to live. It is high time that the professional man also took 
this to heart. 

In order to get the best and largest returns for capital, the sum invested 
must be absolutely the lowest possible for the scheme in hand. Every pound, 
every penny beyond the irreducible minimum that is being employed is only 
so much dead-weight, so much handicap to the expected success. Even as the 
obvious end of every commercial undertaking is dividends, so is it patent that 
the less the capital the higher the dividends to be distributed will be. No 
illustration is needed to prove this — every child knows so much. Yet it 
puzzles the wisest men to determine what the irreducible minimum actually 
is or will be for any given case ; — what is the least which may be spent upon 
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land) plant, buildings, equipment, and what is the least sum that dare be 
adventured for working capital. 

Of course it does not always follow in a commercial undertaking that the 
cheapest known work is the right work to adopt. Far from it. Some under- 
takings never would prosper unless it was apparent that money had been 
lavished upon them with a free hand, perhaps with even a total disregard of 
economy. They depend for their very success on obvious luxuries of design and 
execution, and without them they would not even excite notice. All this is very 
true ; but in their case the money is invested or expended with a set object, and 
its proper and proportionate outlay will result in the desired direction. What 
has to be done in these instances is to see that outlay is made on the effective 
points ; that these are brought out and built up in the most striking manner, and 
that their characteristics are not in any way sacrificed because of unnecessary 
expenditure in other directions. Everything depends on the nature of the 
undertaking and what its necessary features are. It would be of small use 
erecting a large hotel in a prominent position and whitewashing its interior 
throughout; that would but serve to defeat the object for which the place 
was built. The hotel will be popular and make money just as its features 
appeal to the eye ; and this must be the first precept in such a case. So that 
the utmost advantage may be made of the fact, economy must be rigidly 
observed in that which is not seen ; and whilst all the demands of science must 
be met, they must not be exceeded. 

In the same way, if a beautiful appearance is not of prime importance, if, 
say, the project is that of a huge goods warehouse, what useful object would 
there be served by anything but whitewash on the walls ] Of what use would 
be fine plaster decoration and ornamental panelling 1 Not that there would 
be found men so lacking in common sense as to propose these decorations, but 
for '^ plaster " substitute the best-faced bricks, and for " ornamental panelling '' 
oak timbering, and then say how many architects could resist the temptation. 
On such a scheme there should not be spent one penny more than the minimum 
necessary to secure the requisite strength and the desired space. It is a com- 
mercial undertaking, and knows no laws except those of dividends on outlay. 

Broadly, then, the duty of the designer lies in understanding and applying 
scientifically monetary knowledge. It is not sufficient that he should be 
artistic — he must be pre-eminently so, to successfully manage some work ; it is 
not sufficient that he be scientific — he must be this for all work ; but he must 
combine with his artistic and scientific senses a thorough understanding of the 
laws of supply and demand, and must ruthlessly apply it to his every 
undertaking. 

As with the general practitioner, so must it be with the steelwork 
specialist. He may have every formula ever written at his finger-ends, he 
may be a mathematician of the first water, he may be a genius in theoretical 
knowledge ; yet, if he lacks the one thing, his designs will never be of the first 
order, and the thoroughly practical man who can never remember a formula 
will easily surpass him in the worth of his achievements. 
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There is, however, a difference between the design of steelwork and that 
of ordinary undertakings. Steelwork, unlike many other materials, is seldom 
capable of much artistic treatment. Exceptions there are to every rule ; but, 
generally speaking, steelwork, as previously noticed, is strictly utilitarian in 
character. It is engineering and not architecture, and should always be treated 
as such. The chief duty of the engineer will invariably be to produce his designs 
at the lowest possible cost, and for this purpose he must be prepared to consult 
details of manufacture to a very large extent. The economy at which he has 
to aim will not consist in using up the smallest possible weight of materials, 
but will be measured by the comparative total cost of his work. A given 
design weighing 100 tons may cost much less than another of 90 tons' weight, 
and yet both shall be capable of the desired work. It is possible to go further 
and say that the same design as turned out by one man shall, when over- 
hauled by another, vary a considerable percentage in cost. It is not 
knowledge of theory that altogether' rules the economical design ; neither is it 
practical knowledge, but the judicious combination of the two. 

It is a very general idea that the broad choice of design is the chief factor 
in costs. One man will contend that for a given situation a Linville girder 
is preferable; another will argue that a common lattice would be better. 
There will be right on both sides. It is possible to make the Linville cost 
double what the lattice would, and vice versd. The Linville may be 
designed with all the refinements- known to science, and may have the last 
ounce of metal cut out of it ; it will most probably be for this reason that it is 
the most expensive girder. 

By this is not meant that the principles of design are untrustworthy. 
Far from it. It is merely their application that is at fault. There are 
certain well-understood principles which point to the choice of, say, a sus- 
pension bridge for a certain spot in preference to one of a rigid type. But 
it all depends on the designer whether the suspension type is, after all, the 
cheaper. Without wasting an ounce of material he may turn out a bridge which 
is far more costly than the rigid type would be if designed by another man. 

Too little attention has in the past been given to these points. Men 
have been content to accept the dicta of others without troubling to 
investigate them for themselves. Office life and office duties have shut up 
the engineer in a world of his own, and he has pursued his way without 
hearing much of the other world with which he only occasionally has come in 
contact. Methods of manufacture have radically changed within even the 
last ten years, and the man who to-day bases his designs on his know- 
ledge of workshop conditions of a decade ago is woefully out of the race. 
In order to produce the best design for any purpose, the methods by which it 
is to be made must be known and understood. Both men and machines have 
their limitations, and it is the plain duty of the engineer, the architect, or 
the designer of any work to bring to his work, not only professional skill and 
resource, but the wisdom of the money-bags and a personal knowledge of 
everyday workable conditions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TESTS AKD ANALYSES. 

With the actual manufacture of steel, t.e., the production of the material 
itself, the designer and manufacturer have nothing to do. The process em- 
ployed is solely the concern of the mills, and criticisms and strictures on 
methods of production are out of place in any but works on metallurgy. 
The engineer is concerned mainly with the price he can buy at and the 
qu{ility of the material bought. Some years ago the question of the process 
to be used was a very bitter one, and without doubt certain makes or 
brands of mild steel were superior to others. It thus became the fashion for 
engineers to specify the material by the trade term applied in its manu- 
facture, and unfortunately the custom has not yet quite died out. 

At the time when process counted for much, the metal was very 
young in the market, and neither its properties nor characteristics were 
understood. The time which has since lapsed has given us very valuable 
experience and data on which to work, and recognised tests have been 
developed which leave very little loophole for doubts on the score of quality. 
At the present time it may safely be said that, so long as certain mechanical 
tests are complied with, material of any make or process may be unhesitatingly 
accepted. There is really nothing at all to choose between the various 
British brands in the market except the name. 

Practically speaking, the British mild-steel industry has adopted three 
separate methods of production. They are known by various terms in 
different parts of the country, but may be summarised as being (1) the 
basic ; (2) the Siemens open hearth ; and (3) the Siemens-Martin open 
hearth acid processes. For a long time the third process ^as preferred by 
engineers, as its product was the most reliable ; but there is not now nearly 
so much of it made, as severe competition has compelled the use of cheaper 
ores, and further investigations have perfected methods of using them. The 
two first-named processes practically monopolise the British trade, with 
perhaps a percentage in favour of the second, which, through recent dis- 
coveries, has not yet taken unto itself a definite name ; in some parts it is 
known as the " open hearth basic." Through the acid process being dependent 
on foreign expensive ores it is dying a natural death, and in the near future 
will probably be seldom adopted, except for special purposes. 

17 2 
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These different processes have been named solely with a view to 
emphasising the fact that their several products are practically undistinguish- 
able. It would be interesting to discuss them in detail and to go into their 
differences of manufacture, but no good would be done to the present 
purpose, and for such information the reader is referred to the various 
treatises published upon them. That which concerns the constructive 
engineer is that he shall have to his hand material fulfilling certain standards 
of excellence and reliability ; and so long as he can procure this in the market, 
it matters nothing to him whether the ores from which it is made are of low 
or high grade, or even whether an ore is used at all. This is solely the 
business of the metallurgist. Of necessity, the tests to be imposed must be 
such as have been proved by usage, and such as will unfailingly demonstrate 
the points they have been designed to cover. So long as this is ensured and 
the well-understood mild steel of to-day is to be employed, it is puerile to 
impose limits or conditions on manufacture. 

Now comes the consideration, What tests should be taken as a 
standard? Are they to be purely mechanical, purely chemical, or a 
mixture of both? 

In order to properly appreciate arguments on such a question, it should 
be premised that whatever results are arrived at they must be in accordance 
with recognised commercial possibilities. It may frankly be admitted that 
almost any degree of strength and ductility can be achieved by variations of 
manufacture and juggling of quantities. The steelmaker can from the same 
hearth produce metals varying astonishingly in their properties, and is able 
for a price to satisfy any requirement within the bounds of reason. This 
being granted, it does not need much perspicuity to see that since the 
engineer must have to his hand a uniform product before everything else — 
one which he can rely on not to fail under a certain figure, and to behave 
consistently at all times — the steelmaker must make dispositions so as 
to ensure the necessary uniformity, and to eliminate all chances of a variation 
of product. It will be also evident that whilst any requirement may be met 
as stated, yet that the costs of the samples made will not be alike, and that 
there will be a cheapest and a dearest product, with a whole range of costs 
in between, according to the scarcities of the ores and the care to be observed 
in handling them. On the other hand, there will be a cheapest and a dearest 
steel evolved, considered in the light of their mechanical attainments or 
physical properties. A steel failing at a unit stress of 30 tons and 
costing £Q per ton must be compared with a steel failing at 40 tons and 
costing perhaps £% per ton ; and all the various other properties must be 
considered in the same way. The ultimate decision rests with the engineer 
who has to use the material, and naturally he chooses that grade which fulfils 
his ideals best and gives him the cheapest steel for its properties. The grade 
chosen, the steelmaker can then lay himself out to produce it in unlimited 
quantities to maintain the level selected. 

This is, briefly, what has taken place in the past ten to fifteen years. A 
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couple of decades ago wrought-iron was the material in common use, and its pro- 
duction had reached such a pitch that it could be relied upon to consistently 
show certain results. Then came the gradual innovation of mild steel, and 
makers and users were again groping in the dark ; for a long time it was 
freely prophesied that the new metal would not last, and that wrought-iron 
would still remain the best and most economical material. Persistence and 
increasing knowledge triumphed, however, at last, until now the domain of 
wrought-iron is practically confined to matters outside structural require- 
ments. When makers were able to show a metal nearly 50 per cent, 
stronger than iron, produced at practically the same price, engineers were 
bound to employ it so soon as it fulfilled their notions of reliability. This was 
not long in forthcoming, and so gradually the present accepted tests and 
properties were evolved. 

That we have now a perfect steel it would be folly to say. It also seems 
folly to expect that one may be forthcoming. If it were possible to get a 
mild ductile steel which would stand 100 tons to the square inch, the engineer 
would immediately long for one to carry 200 tons ! All that we can say at 
present is that within its limits we have a very satisfactory article. Unlike 
the making of wrought-iron, which was largely, if not entirely, empirical, mild 
steel owes what it is to the chemist. Minute fractions of certain ingredients 
are quite sufficient to make all the difference between success and failure, and 
current practice is based upon the results of countless analyses and mechanical 
tests. We have arrived at this point : it is possible to commercially produce 
a steel with a very high breaking stress, say 40 to 50 tons and higher ; but 
when we pass a certain limit we gradually lose some very desirable properties. 
It is not sufficient for our purposes that we should have a strong steel ; we 
must also get a ductile steel — one that is not "short," is not subject to sudden 
failure, will maintain its strength under a moderate degree of heat, is perfectly 
homogeneous, and is free from mechanical defects of manufacture. Our 
chemistry and practice have not yet got so far as to combine all the virtues 
beyond a set limit, at least in the commercial sense. 

It has been proved over and over again that certain proportions and 
ingredients produce certain properties of the product, and will always 
evidence certain mechanical tests. What these proportions and ingredients 
are depends on the district where the particular rolling mills are situated. 
It is not essential that every rolling mill in the kingdom should work to 
exactly the same recipe. £ach place has experimented upon and devised its 
own " mixture " from the raw materials handiest or cheapest to itself. Only 
in this way would competition be possible. The aim in every case has been 
to adopt those proportions which would be unfailingly productive of the 
desired standard of physical tests ; for, after all, the mere chemical combina- 
tion matters nothing to anyone — it is the standard of excellence of the 
material which is prized and not what it is made from. 

However, whilst there are many makers to-day, and many processes, the 
resulting products are very much in line with one another. And as they are 
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alike physically, so they agree very closely in the proportionate quantities of 
their chemical constituents. Matters are now so far standardised that it is 
matter of common knowledge that more than a certain percentage of carbon, 
phosphorus, silicon, and other substances acts disadvantageously on the steel. 
£xcess of carbon has the reputation of increasing the tensional strength and 
hardness; phosphorus results in a *' short" steel, which works well but is 
liable to sudden failure; silicon induces hardness, and is also somewhat 
similar to the action of phosphorus; manganese increases elasticity and 
tensional strength, but reduces ductility; sulphur produces rottenness at a 
red heat and renders steel unsuitable for forging; and so we might go on 
enumerating the known effects resulting from an abnormal quantity of any 
one ingredient. 

It is therefore necessary that the steelmaker should know the chemical 
analyses of his ores and raw materials, and he must so work his process and so 
devise his ingredients that the mixture shall have no such excesses. This is 
his business and his alone, and the designer has no need to concern himself 
therewith. Let the latter understand as much of the business as he can, if 
he will, but it is out of his province to dictate to the steelmaker either how 
the steel shall be made, or what it shall be made from. To narrow in any 
way the methods used would be to put a premium on certain districts and 
concerns where favourable raw material could be cheaply obtained, and to 
handicap out of the race others whose only chance lay in utilising materials 
unfavourable to the process selected. All this would of course mean the 
narrowing of supplies, the creation of monopolies, and the imposition of huge 
prices. A marketable material can only be obtained by the widest and 
freest competition in which none of the competitors are handicapped by 
anything save their own deficiencies. 

At the present time there are three accepted standaitis of ultimate stress 
for British steels. They are as follows : — that the material shall have an 
ultimate tensile strength per square inch of original section of (1) 26 to 30 
tons; (2) 27 to 31 tons; (3) 28 to 32 tons. The tendency seems to be 
towards the general adoption of the third case, and perhaps the majority of 
specifications are drafted upon it ; all mills are prepared to work to these 
figures, and there seems no valid reason why the smaller values should be 
used. Perhaps the first case — 26 to 30 tons — gives a better welding steel 
than the others, but there is not much in it, and most engineers set their 
faces against welding mild steel wherever it can be avoided. At all events, 
so far as can be judged, the third case is the most popular, and engineers 
will be well advised in specifying these figures. 

Of course, whilst the ultimate strength varies the other properties looked 
for vary also to a. certain extent, and it has become customary to test the 
steel for these by setting a standard of elongation and of contraction of area 
at the point of fracture. Experience has shown that, if any metal conforms 
satisfactorily to these three tests, it may be unhesitatingly accepted as being 
fit and proper for structural requirements. Strictly speaking, each of the 
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three cases of ultimate strength should be accompanied by its own corre- 
sponding standard of elongation and contraction ; but it is somewhat curious 
to note that whibt some engineers do this, yet the great majority specify the 
same elongation and contraction limits, whatever their ultimate figures may 
be ! This is, of course, only another argument for the adoption of the third 
case, since if the higher limits may be reached with the same modifying 
factors, it seems waste to take anything less. 

Custom has decreed that a standaixi of elongation of 20 per cent, in a 
measured length of 8 in., and a contraction of area of 40 per cent, at point of 
fracture, are desirable evidences of the right quality for bridge work and all 
structural erections. These figures are varied a little in different specifications, 
but not to any serious extent, and since they directly evidence everything 
which is required, and are readily accepted by the steelmaker without quib- 
bling, they may be taken as a suitable standard. Occasionally engineers have 
attempted to specify more onerous figures, cases of a contraction of area of 45 
and even 50 per cent, having been demanded ; but the mills have refused to 
be bound by such figures except at higher prices, and when busy have declined 
to entertain them at all. If a uniform product is to be kept up, it is obvious 
that there must be no departures therefrom for any reason. 

Other physical tests which are often demanded are those of bending. 
Strips are to be cut from plates and to stand bending double on themselves 
when cold. Or, when heated to a cherry red and cooled in water at 82"* Fahr., 
they must stand bending to a curve with an inner radius of from one and a 
half to three times their thickness. These are designed to confirm the ductile 
qualities of the metal, and are certainly of value in that they afibrd very con- 
vincing evidence. If the elongation and contraction of the test-pieces are 
satisfactory, there is seldom need to further impose more than a few bending 
tests. It should always be remembered that testing cannot be conducted 
without money, and sufficient is as good as a feast. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to mention here the methods of testing in 
common use. The question first arising is, "Where shall the tests be 
conducted?" There are three ways open to the engineer. He may have 
his tests carried out — 

(1) At a recognised public testing-house. 

(2) At the rolling mills in his presence or that of his assistant. 

(3) At the rolling mills without his supervision. 

The choice of which way should depend largely on the magnitude of tl^j^ 
work and the size of the order. Since all testing costs money, it should be 
known that the cost is in the order given above, the least costly way of all 
being simply to accept the certificates of tests made by the mill's testing 
staff. In order to check their product all mills have a testing-house equipped 
with suitable apparatus, which is periodically examined and certified by the 
Board of Trade. This is used to test bars rolled from every cast, and proper 
records are kept for filing and reference. Before the steel can be rolled into 
structural sections, it is tapped from the hearth in which it is made into 
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ladles, and then cast into moulds to form ingots of from 2 to 4 tons weight 
generally. When sufficiently set, the ingots are taken- from the moulds and 
carried to the "cementing" furnaces — where they lie under the action of 
heat imtil their interiors are sufficiently set, and they are practically of a 
rolling heat throughout — ^and from here they are taken to the rolls, and come 
out in the various desired shapes. Each separate cast is liable, therefore, to 
differ from the others, and to check this it is the practice to stamp all 
material as it leaves the rolls with a mark or number to denote which cast 
or heat it belongs to ; as all material frpm the same cast must be of the same 
composition, only a few samples from each cast need testing. 

For their own convenience and advantage, then, the mills keep records of 
tests from each cast, and willingly furnish certificates of these to purchasers ; 
so that it is evident that to take such certificates is both the simplest and 
cheapest way for the purchaser. For their own reputation's sake there is 
every inducement for the mills to conduct everything fairly. It is not often 
that any one purchaser (except for large orders) takes the whole of the 
sectional material from any one cast ; and with steelwork going to all the ends 
of the earth it would be folly to do anything not hona-fide on their part. 
Besides which they cannot afford to vary their product. To be commercially 
produced it must be of imvarying quality, and to ensure this expensive 
testing staffs are maintained. For all small or moderate orders the buyer 
is advised to be satisfied with the mills' certificates, which should always 
be asked for. 

When orders are larger and more important, and it is likely that the 
purchaser will get the whole of several successive casts, it will be a safeguard 
to send a representative to the mills, whose duty will be to see the tests for 
each cast of his employer's materials duly can*ied out, and so be able to vouch 
for their accuracy. Every facility will be given for this by the makers, and 
such a course will remove all doubts which may be felt as to the wisdom of 
letting the maker check his own product. It is perhaps necessary to remark 
that any man selected for tliis should be thorouglily conversant with his 
duties, and of unimpeachable honesty. It is of little or no use to send a 
junior clerk or draughtsman. 

For large and important undertakings it is wisest to combine all the 
methods. A representative should attend the mills, preferably see the rolling, 
select his own samples, stamp them with his private mark, and personally 
superintend their testing. Every precaution should be taken to obviate all 
errors or chances of fraud. When thousands of tons of material have to be 
rolled to one order, there might be an incentive to tamper with it, as it would 
then become worth while. In saying this, it is not desired to cast any re- 
flection on the honesty of any one of our rolling mills. It is well known that 
the managements would not lend themselves to such practices; but even 
they cannot guarantee the honesty of too zealous or careless servants ; and 
when the buyer has, through custom, the facility of thus watching over hia 
purchases, he should by all means take advantage of it. As a further pre- 
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caution, a few samples should be taken from the bulk, and test-strips prepared 
and forwarded to a public testing-house for an independent report, on 
independent machines, by independent experts. Should these agree with the 
inspector's reports and test-sheets, the engineer may rest content that he has 
taken every possible precaution in the interests of his client. 

Test-strips are usually made from cuttings and shearings of the finished 
material. An occasional angle can be rolled a trifle longer than necessary, 
and a strip cut from the excess length. A plate can have a trifle eut from 
its shearings for the same purpose. The only things to watch are that at 
least two or three strips are taken from each cast^ and that the strips are 
thoroughly representative of the bulk. Many engineers regard a couple of 
strips from each 10 tons weight of material as being a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. When the strip has been cut it must be shaped and prepared for 
testing, and the manner of doing this is a little varied in different places. 
The size and capacity of the testing machine is bound to regulate the 
sectional area of the strip. As a typical example, however, of what the 
inspector has to deal with the following sketch will suffice : — 
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Fio. 1. —Teat-strip. 

The special point of interest is the part lying between the two dots or 
centre punches. The width of this will vary according to the thickness of the 
piece, but for modem machines it is usually 1^ in. to 1^ in. wide. On being 
placed in the machine the wide ends are gripped by wedge-shaped arrange- 
ments, and a tensional load which can be read from a gauge applied. The 
load is gradually applied, and gradually increased — preferably by hydraulic 
means. The gauge is carefully read, and the reading noted when failure 
occurs. A previous measurement of the piece having been made, the original 
section is known, and this with the reading is then reduced to tons per square 
inch. Careful measurements at the fracture will give the contraction of area 
exhibited, and the extension or elongation is measured off between the dots or 
centre punches. The whole operation is perfectly simple and calls for nothing 
more than care and exactitude in measurements. If bending tests are to be 
carried out, these will be done in a hydraulic press or with a blacksmith's 
hammer in the ordinary way. 

It will now be a little more apparent why specified tests should be 
standardised and the exhibition of personal predilection suppressed. It is 
not possible to upset all the elaborate existing machinery for turning out 
standardised material without largely augmenting costs, and no surprise 
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need be felt when the steelmaker declines to accept variations. Give him an 
order large enough, and it may then be worth his while to roll special grades ; 
but for ordinary qualities, such as 99 per cent, of the work of the world 
demands, he cannot, in justice either to himself or his other customers, 
tolerate interference. The machinery of production cannot be upset without 
running very serious risks to its staple product. 

The fact that the steelmaker has to be very careful with his analyses of 
materials used, in order to sustain the level of his output, and that, as 
previously noticed, the presence of even minute excesses of certain elements 
robs the material of its desired characteristics, has led certain engineers to 
fancy that they will further safeguard themselves if they specify a quantitative 
analysis of materials to their order in addition to the mechanical tests. Now 
practical reasons against such a course have already been dealt with — if 
competition is narrowed, prices must go up. There is, however, another side 
to the question. If the steelmaker maintains a chemical staff in order that 
he may turn out material equal to certain physical tests, and he freely 
submits to those tests, it does not seem fair or reasonable for the buyer to say 
that the material shall be of a definite composition within certain limits. The 
only fair position for the buyer to take up is either that his goods shall 
evidence their quality by direct tests, or that they shall be proved to be of 
such a composition as he knows is equivalent to those tests. From such 
proposals the maker cannot shrink, but it is obviously uiu'easonable to expect 
him to submit to both concurrently. In fact few, if any, makers will agree 
to such restrictions. Most mills will guarantee that their product shall 
not contain more than certain maximum percentages of foreign elements, but 
unless they are all to follow precisely the same methods and use exactly the 
same ores it is impossible to guarantee exactly the same analyses. This 
ground need not be again covered, but it will be recognised that much 
subsequent trouble and worry will be saved by the engineer asking only for 
reasonable proofs. 

It is almost impossible to state the actual allowable limits of foreign 
elements in mild steel. Elxoess of one is frequently counterbalanced by the 
presence of another, and so an ideal analysis cannot be stated. It is the 
unbalanced excess of any one clement which ruins the metal, and it is this 
that has to be avoided, and also renders possible the use of very widely 
varying ones. As a guide, however, and in order to give an idea of the 
minuteness of the percentages which mean all the difference between failure 
and success, it may be stated that modem metallurgical practice sanctions 
the uses in differing steels of the following amongst other ingredients, and to 
the extent named : — 

Carbon. Manganese. Silica. Salphnr. Pkosphonia. 

•02 to -06 -40 to -90 -00 to -05 -00 to -04 -02 to -10 

Needless to say these elements could not all be present at the same time 
in the quantities named. They are merely stated as a guide, and from what 
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haa been said it will be gathered that carbon and manganese are always 
present, and to an extent both necessary and desirable, and that the remaining 
three are more or less rank impurities which must in all cases be kept down 
as low as is practicable with the other ingredients present and to conform to 
the physical tests demanded. 

Before leaving the subject of testing, mention must be made of another 
practice which can only be characterised as bad — that of specifying that 
additional tests may be taken of material when it is delivered into the 
manufacturer's yard and is in process of being built in the desired form. The 
objections to this course are as follows: — Every bridge or other structure 
requires just so much material of just so many sizes and lengths. The builder 
orders from the mills only what is necessary, and receives just what he orders. 
Now, if tests could be taken without cutting up material they might be taken 
every day during the work on the job if it so pleased the inspector — the 
only drawback being the hindrance such a course would be. But when some 
part or other must be destroyed in order to yield the evidence required, the 
work has to stand until fresh material can be obtained. This is mischievous 
in the extreme. Mills cannot roll any section at a moment's notice. 
According to their order-book they have to put in rolls as they are justified, 
and every mill has a " rolling programme '' drawn out for at least a week in 
advance. Small orders have to wait until others come in which will warrant 
those particular sizes being produced. Unless, therefore, the size wanted is 
down for immediate rolling, it may be weeks before such a small quantity 
can be obtained, and meantime the job must stand ! It is no safeguard to 
order more material than is required, since such sections would immediately 
become " special " and would defeat the whole object of this " after-testing." 
When material has once been allowed to leave the custody of the mills, there 
should never be any further question raised about it ; the quality should have 
been actually and finally settled, and the jurisdiction of the inspector should 
be confined to surface and mechanical defects of rolling, etc. All steel 
material should be carefully examined for flaws, defects of rolling, blisters, 
laminations, and holding full to section. The inspector should gauge all 
thicknesses, and generally assure himself that the mechanical portion of the 
rolling has been well and properly carried out. 

Although now very largely superseded, yet cast-iron still has a place in 
structural requirements. It has been fighting a losing battle for many years, 
and by common consent has at length been ousted from all forms involving 
the meeting of tensile stresses. Many engineers regret the gradual narrowing 
of its sphere, and profess to believe that it is not altogether for the best ; but 
when its unreliability in such an important point has been so plainly demon- 
strated, the average man will not be disposed to re-echo their sentiments. Un- 
doubtedly cast-iron has died before its time — before the ethics of stress and strain 
were intelligently understood ; and it is not at all unlikely that the future may 
again see its revival to some extent, but for the present it is distinctly out 
of favour. Even so, we cannot yet do wholly without it, and so long as it is 
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kept in compression it compares most favourably with any other metal. It is 
again useful when the forms wanted are not such as to lend themselves to 
being fashioned from steel sections or plates, and when great rigidity and 
unyielding strength are required. For columns, bases, brackets, machinery, 
and all forms of ornamental work or overlay it is still unrivalled, and the 
constructional engineer often has need of its services. 

When used constructively it is necessary that it should have a definite 
measure of strength so that it may be intelligently applied, and, as with mild 
steel, it is the custom to specify that it shall be equal to certain tests. There 
is, perhaps, however, even less uniformity as to what are reasonable impositions 
for it than there is for steel, and it is a little surprising how radically different 
specifications differ in this respect. One of our largest railway companies, 
is, for example, content to ask that a 2-in. by 1-in. bar placed edgeways 
upon bearings 3 ft. apart shall sustain a central concentrated load of 
25 cwts., with a minimum deflection of |-in. Government specifications 
call for loads of 28 and 30 cwts., whilst private engineers have expected 
32, 34, and 36 cwts. even for the same sized bar and loading ! 

A bar 3 ft. 6 in. long, 2 in. by I in., has come to be recognised as 
the standard test-bar, though some few people prefer one 4 ft. 6 in. long, 
1 m. by 1 in., and this they usually specify shall carry 5 cwts. as a central 
load on bearings 4 ft. apart. The 2-in. by 1-in. bar is by a long way 
the favourite, and it certainly seems desirable that the load it should be 
called upon to carry should be more definitely ascertained. The foundry 
will always vote for 25 cwts., and it will be very seldom that fault would be 
found with this test. As in steelwork though, it is a question which is 
the cheaper — a low test and more iron, or a high test and less iron. 

The strength of cast-iron varies according to its mixture. Castings are 
never made solely from one kind or brand of pigs, but two, three, or more 
different sorts are melted down together. Single brands are weak and 
unhomogeneous, and good results can only be obtained by the blend of 
opposing characteristics. Now, there are some hundreds of smelting 
furnaces in Great Britain, each producing a slightly different product, and 
by no means at the same price. Since railway carriage rates play a most 
important part in determining the delivered rates of these pigs, it is naturally 
the aim of every foundry to utilise, as far as possible, for its work those pigs 
which can be obtained from the nearest furnaces — only in this way can it 
hope to compete w^ith other foundries. Consequently, all places get in the 
habit of working with certain pigs, and bring their castings from these 
particular combinations to a high state of perfection. Experiments have 
convinced them that such and such proportions may be relied upon for given 
results, and it may be that out of the two or three hundred brands actually 
available they may not use more than five or six to cover their whole range of 
work. If their cupola tenters and moulders had to use one or two fresh pigs 
their work would be thrown out of joint for a time, and everyone would feel that 
they were to an extent working in the dark and with unknown quantities. 
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It thus comes about that few if any foundries use precisely the same 
mixtures of metals, and it is impossible, for this reason, to specify that given 
proportions 'and brands shall be employed for any work, even though the 
engineer may be aware that they would answer his purposes admirably. 
Should he so specify, he must pay dearly for his castings, as he will consider- 
ably narrow the circle of competing firms. Foundries in the Midlands use 
altogether different irons to those in the North or Scotland, and they 
naturally fight shy of playing with anything they do not thoroughly under- 
stand. For the same reasons analyses should not be mentioned. So long as 
the requisite strength is given, trouble in analysing is both wasteful and 
productive of no further satisfaction. 

This being the case, it is evident that the best thing to do is to settle on 
such strength requirements as can be most economically and generally met, 
using the 2-in. by 1-in. bar on supports 3 ft. apart as a standard. 

The 25-cwt. limit allows the use of fairly low grade ores, and is in that 
sense cheap, but it has the disadvantage of being rather lower than the 
standard in general use for machine and miscellaneous work. Since foundries 
do not now make cast-iron girders of any magnitude, and their work has gone 
back to smaller goods, the standard of the metal commonly employed has 
slightly risen, and it will obviously be an advantage to make use of this. 
Higher tests can be readily obtained without any perceptible increase of cost, 
and the engineer might as well make use of them. 

When 30 cwts. has been exceeded many foundries will be out of the running, 
as they could not come up to test without getting specially strong irons. 
Those places who make a practice of using the latter are not generally the 
firms who cut prices at $kll, since their work is of a good character and 
they pay well for their metals. Thirty-two cwts. is a good test, 34 is a 
difficult one, whilst 36 is very unusual, and all three will mean the employ- 
ment of costly pigs and a consequent enhancement of price which will not be 
in proportion to the extra strength gained. 

Looking at the matter all round, 28 cwts. seems a very suitable figure. It 
is not too high for all good-class foundries to fulfil easily, whilst it is not so 
low as to be wasteful. No difficulty will ever be found in obtaining proper 
results, and prices will be in the fair average plane. A deflection of 
|-in. with this load will be readily obtained, whilst iV^^* ^^7 ^ 
occasionally reached, and such results will be very fitting for all average 
requirements. In cases where higher values must be given, they will have 
to be paid for, and the engineer will not be imder any delusion as to the 
reasons for it. 

In testing bars, they are usually placed in a machine designed so that 
the load may be a dead-weight one. Loads brought on by means of a system 
of levers are not favoured for pretty clear reasons, and the apparatus in 
general use is very simple, consisting of a couple of strong uprights, spaced 
exactly 3 ft. apart, with provision for carrying the test-bar, and tied together 
with a top cross rail, from which the load is hung. By means of a hand-wheel 
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the load can be lifted clear of the bar, and gradually lowered on it as often 
as necessary. The bar bears on thin steel plates placed edgewise, and the 
load is brought on to it through a knife-edge. The actual weight of the 
weights used being known, it is the practice when testing to place, say, 
25 cwts. on the bottom plate and lower it gradually on to the bar ; if this is 
carried, successive weights of |-cwt. each are gently placed on in addition, 
until the bar breaks, when the load is duly noted, deflection being also 
observed. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SPBCIFICATION. 

At the present time one of the chief duties of the designer is drawing up 
a specification for the work to be undertaken. It is, however, a question 
whether he really appreciates its value in determining the price to be paid for 
the work. Unfortunately the employment of steelwork in Great Britain has 
never been regulated or recognised by any body sufficiently strong and 
representative to codify the desirable or necessary regulations for its use and 
manufacture. Certainly the Board of Trade and other Government depart- 
ments have from time to time issued rules for the observance of contractors 
doing work for them, or for the due provision of safety on public structures, 
until now each department possesses a standard specification of its own, which 
is used for all work it gives out^ with slight modifications to suit special 
circumstances ; but there has never been the slightest attempt on the part of 
the Government to draw up a model specification which might be enforced for 
all work, or even recommended for general use. Indeed, such a course would 
only be productive of further anomaly, since there is no doubt such a docu- 
ment would be unlike any of the existing departmental ones, even as they are 
unlike each other ! The great drawback to the structural trade as a whole is 
the immense variety of conditions imposed by the engineer, and the fact that 
no two sets of conditions are alike. Every job given out is accompanied by its 
specification, which embodies the pet ideas of its designer, and the first thing 
the manufacturer wishes to see is wliat these ideas are. The drawings are 
quite a secondary consideration with him — it is the specification which more often 
makes the cost heavy or light and which he is anxious to scan. Of course, by 
now the different Government specifications — the Admiralty, War Office, 
India Office, Crown Agents, etc. — ^are pretty well known, and their names are 
sufficient for the maker. But the host of other specifications — ^those issued 
by each engineer in Westminster and every town and county engineer in the 
kingdom, as well as every private consultant wherever he may be — are 
always an unknown quantity until they are read. 

It needs a long apprenticeship to structural manufacture before it can be 
realised how very heavily a specification may handicap a job. Every clause, 
eveiy phrase and word are carefully considered before a price is finally arrived 
at. Given the same drawings and details, the same identical design in every 
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respect, and two specifications drawn up for it by two different engineers 
acting independently, and it is not too much to say that the prices under 
open tender by the same firm will in cases vary as much as £5 per ton. The 
specification is usually looked upon by the engineer as evidencing his know- 
ledge and loving care of his work, and if a man gets a " crank " upon any 
particular idea, he is sure to embody it in his next specification. The " crank ** 
which looks so harmless and yet promises so much, may cost him £1 per ton 
for every ton of steel used ! 

What is the function of the specification ? Why is it an institution, and 
what should it cover 1 

To answer these questions satisfactorily entails a little retrospection. 
When the constructional trade was in its infancy such things as tenders for 
work were unknown. When any undertaking was required, it was placed with 
some firm who undertook to do the work and charged what they thought a fit 
price for it. That was in the days when iron firms made money and fortunes 
were not long in the amassing. Of course the inevitable happened, the gold- 
mine attracted other adventurers, the practice of using ironwork spread 
because of its obvious advantages over existing methods, and it was soon not 
so easy to obtain the big prices. Presently the buyer began to want to know 
how deeply his pocket was to be drained for a given work, and approximate 
prices had to be named beforehand. Keener competition and increasing work 
soon saw the birth of the fixed-price tender, and then drawings and details 
had to be prepared before prices could be named. In order that the quality 
of the expected work might be made plain to all offerers, short writings 
describing the same were introduced, and it is these which have developed 
into the present specifications through the accumulated experience of many 
men and many jobs. The specification was originally a guide showing the 
class of work which was to be done, as distinct from the drawings which 
showed the type to be made, and was instituted as a means of informing the 
various firms tendering, so that they might each know exactly as much as the 
other, and thus base their prices on matters of common knowledge. This, 
then, is the function of the specification. 

Why it is an institution has also been partly answered. It must, however, 
be confessed that human nature is just the same when steelwork is in 
question as in anything else, and so the specification is also necessary as a 
means of enforcing the desired quality of work. It would be exceedingly 
difficult to pin a firm down to any degree of workmanship without strictly 
defining it. There are innumerable grades of finish and style, and any one of 
these might be substituted to the profit of the manufacturer without some 
standard of appeal. It must not be thought that steel firms are rogues ever 
on the outlook to rob where they can — it is this mistake on the part of the 
buyer which often causes so much unnecessary friction ; but where a job has 
been let on certain drawings and specification, it is only fair to the unsuccess- 
ful firms tendering that the latter should be enforced for the work. In fact, 
there is everything to gain from a reasonably drawn specification. It shows 
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the maker exactly what he is and is not to do, and what he is and is not 
liable for; it obviates all chances of unpleasantness with a rigorous buyer 
when an easy one was expected, and is a standard of appeal to both parties 
Well and intelligently drawn, it is a direct help to all concerned and is 
welcomed by all. 

The question as to what it should cover is the vital one, and here 
the manufacturer and the engineer only too often do not see eye to eye. 
The first-named deems the specification a convenient means of indicating 
standards of workmanship — the latter only too often uses it as a stalking 
horse for a real or fancied hobby. Not that the engineer is purposely a dog 
in the manger altogether ; usually a special clause of his own is put in 
because he profoundly believes the practice he advocates will result bene- 
ficially to his work — he is merely not alive to the added labour and cost his 
course entails, and through its being no business of anyone's to enlighten him, 
he only thinks that the market is ruling rather high when his tenders come 
in. No one would be more surprised than he if he learnt that the high rates 
asked were directly due to his pet clause and scheme. Succeeding chapters 
will go into the question of these clauses much more minutely, and it will be 
seen to what extent conditions of this nature can rule prices. 

It will be a safe statement if we say that the specification is primarily 
intended to define the desired grade of work and that conditions afiecting the 
quality of the material — the tests it must stand and its general appearance 
when rolled — will find the first place in it. Following these, notes as to 
the finished appearance of the work, with possibly, a brief description and 
elucidation of any special points, will naturally come. Then it may also be 
considered that certain questions of methods of manufacture which may have 
a direct bearing on strengths should be mentioned ; and that directions as to 
painting, delivery, and packing would also be germane. A specified time of 
delivery with, perhaps, a penalty clause would complete the desirable points of 
a specification. 

Now of these several items the majority are of that class which should 
never be altered, and are therefore capable of standardisation. There is a 
commercially best method of doing everything, just as there are commercially 
best tests. Certainly there are more ways than one of doing things ; but if 
the one way is at least as easy and efficient as the others, and that way is 
standardised so that men get thoroughly used to it, it soon becomes the best 
vay — ^best in the sense that it will be done both more quickly and thoroughly 
because the men concerned have got so accustomed to it. Questions, then, of 
manufacture as well as of tests are capable of being codified, so that it would 
only be necessaiy to refer to them as of such and such a standard. In this 
sense we are far behind our foreign competitors. In the United States, where 
the industry is on a very different basis, and the consulting engineer as 
we have him is unknown, there are standard specifications known as the 
" Manufacturers' Standard Specifications," and these are freely accepted by all 
manufacturers. To them is to be attributed in no little measure the alarm 
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which American competition has recently aroused in this country, since the 
mere fact of their existence has enabled the maker to lay out his plant and 
his works specially to be able to fulfil them; and for work in accordance 
therewith he has consequently unrivalled facilities. 

It is this aspect of the question which is not sufficiently well understood 
amongst us. So long as every specification varies, so long must the maker 
maintain plant of all kinds equal to coping with all demands. The only 
possible outcome of this is that British prices must be higher than American 
ones, even for the same work. The American has but certain fixed laws to 
follow, and his work must automatically become accepted ; the Britisher has in- 
numerable laws — ^for every job in his yard a different set — and the added cost 
of clerical work and oversight alone must put him out of the race with his rival. 
Give the home maker the same or any other standard specification to work 
to, and a very difierent tale would soon be told. A copy of the '' Manufac- 
turers' Standard Specifications," corrected to February 1903, will be found 
at the end of the book. 

It is not expected that the American specification would find favour here ; 
it is so radically different from what we are accustomed to. Yet the 
Americans have done more steelwork than we have, and their ways seem to 
answer quite as satisfactorily as ours in practice. It is, however, too much to 
hope that all our traditions can be upset so violently as its adoption would 
mean. We must be content to progress much more slowly. Almost any 
specification, however stringent, would be welcome ; the certainty it would 
give and the opportunity of making special dispositions would quite outweigh 
other drawbacks. The American one will be found on perusal to be specially 
laid out to suit quick work and deliveries ; its terms are much easier than 
any British one, yet good work is safeguarded, and it can be distinctly dubbed 
" commercial " in every sense. 

There is everything to gain from standardising all the points which lend 
themselves to it. Descriptions of work, delivery times, etc., would, of course, 
always be special to any job; but there seems no valid reason why every 
separate authority in the land should have its own pet clauses, unless as a 
nation we particularly wish to pay more for what we get than we need do. 

Leaving the manufacturing clauses to be dealt with more fully later, a 
few observations on the special conditions so often imposed will not be out of 
place here. 

The " time " clause is very frequently the cause of much more being paid for 
work than need be. Of course, there are cases where time means everything, 
and where nothing must be allowed to stand in the way of the earliest possible 
completion. But in reality these cases are few and far between ; far fewer 
than the very stringent clauses so often met with would seem to imply. 
Short delivery times with huge penalties for non-completion are quite the 
fashion, and they are recklessly inserted often without any more real grounds 
than the wish to get work out of the way which has been hanging fire for 
some time. There would be a deal less to be said against them if the whole 
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system was different. Work designed in the home market is characteristically 
slow in coming through, and it is always so contrived that it is bound to be 
slow also in the manufacture. In no other country are designs so foreign to 
economy of both time and money to be seen. 

So, very often, it happens that the designer or engineer being somewhat 
busy, his plans do not come through as quickly as they might, and he finds 
himself dangerously near the times mentioned by his client for completion 
before he has even let the work. Then a rush must be made, a time clause 
be fashioned, and a penalty fixed. The result is that the cost is greater, 
and friction and quibbling are bound to arise. It is only common sense to 
suppose that the manufacturer is not in the steelwork trade for the fun of 
it, and that he will make a profit somehow. If, then, he is faced by heavy 
penalties for possible non-fulfilment, he is boimd to insure himself as far as he 
can, and it is common practice, when it is seen that it would not be possible 
to deliver in the times named, to include an extra amount in the estimate 
to cover the fines for the expected delay. Thus the end sought is defeated 
and the buyer no better off, whilst he gets a " rush " job with its consequent 
troubles. If a little more expedition had been made with the plans, and a 
great deal less said about penalties, a much more satisfactory job would have 
resulted. Given reasonable drawings and specification, the British maker can 
turn out his work as quickly as anyone ; but with the restrictions imder which 
he has to work, it is matter for wonder that so much can be done. The 
American maker would not look at such conditions; in fact, an American 
yard could not tackle the miscellaneous jobs which are daily fare in a British 
yard. There have been many recent examples of American firms running 
off with British work ; but when the order has been secured, the buyer has 
found that he had to accept their specifications and methods of work ; and 
though it would be foolish to say that the finished jobs are not good and equal 
to what they have to perform, yet they are most decidedly not of that class 
expected, and not equal, in home eyes, to home work. This should always be 
borne in mind when foreign estimates are being considered and compared with 
home ones; if a really reliable guide is desired as to whether our manu- 
facturers are behind their rivals, let ours be asked to give prices on the others' 
data, or else let it be clearly understood that absolutely the same conditions 
will be enforced, whether the work is done in this country or not. The results 
of such a course would be more than surprising. 

In some specifications a clause is inserted to the effect that, if an inspector 
so wishes, he may order the removal of any man or men from the work in hand, 
and the contractor will be bound to substitute others! Why such an 
arbitrary course should be thought necessary is hard to fathom. It probably 
owes its birth to a perhaps well-deserved snubbing suffered by an inspector at 
the hands of a workman. It should be remembered that an inspector's duties 
are not of the easiest, and that it needs a capable man to fill the post 
satisfactorily. Only too often the man appointed is not up to his work, and 
because of his plenary powers conducts himself the reverse of pleasantly. If 
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there is friction at a works because of the inspector, it is time to inquire into 
that inspector's capabilities. Speaking from a long experience from both the 
maker's and the inspector's standpoint, the author is of opinion that in the 
majority of cases of this sort it will be found that the wrong man has been 
chosen to represent the buyer. There are both cantankerous makers and 
workmen to be found, but they are few and far between. It is so obviously to 
their interest to be on good terms with the man who has to pass their work, 
that conmion sense teUs us that they will not readily break with him. It 
needs an exceedingly well-balanced and level mind to act the inspector's part 
properly ; it is in his power to daily annoy and harass if he so wish, and no 
man of a petty or spiteful disposition should ever be selected for the work. 
Least of all should he have the added knowledge that he can insist on the 
removal of any man he may happen to dislike from the work. His real 
business is to see that good work is obtained for his principals. It matters 
nothing to them what the individuality of the man is who has helped in the 
work ; with that they have nothing to do. The question as to who shall and 
who shall not work for the contractor is surely one for himself alone to 
decide. 

Occasionally, also, clauses are found providmg that the inspector shall 
decide on the quality of the work ; that " the degree of finish shall be such 
as the inspecting engineer shall require," and that he " shall be able to reject 
any work of which he may not approve." Surely if a specification has any 
duties, they consist in defining the "degree of finish." The inspector, then, 
should interpret the definitions to the best of his ability, and not become an 
independent arbiter able to demand, if he so desires, a finish quite foreign to 
that intended. So long as such clauses find their way into specifications, so 
long will makers have to adjust their prices* to deal with them. If risks of 
any nature are to be taken, it is patent that an insurance provision against 
them must be made. 

It would be possible to comment on many other strange conditions 
occasionally met with, but no good purpose would be served thereby. 
Sufficient has been said to emphasise the statement that the specification is 
not fair ground for the display of individual preferences unless the buyer is 
prepared to pay fully for them. If a reasonable market price is wanted for a 
reasonable article, then reasonable conditions must be drafted. 

In the appendix will be found a model specification, drafted so as to suit 
British practice and adapted for the best class of work. In it will be found 
all the essentials considered in these pages, yet it is fair to both buyer and 
maker. It embodies everything necessary to cover all requisite points, and 
is recommended as a ponvenient groundwork for average practice. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THB DRAWINGS — (a) RIVETS. 

It is astonishing how few drawings come to the manufacturer from the 
engineer in a fit state to go straight into the workshops ! If one or two 
Government departments, the principal railway companies, and a few of our 
foremost consultants be excepted, it may safely be said that 99 per cent, of the 
remainder send out their drawings either in an mifinished state, or with many 
errors evidencing incomplete acquaintance with practical details. Although, 
according to the prevailing system of this country, the manufacturer is not 
supposed to do any designing, this being in the hands of the consulting 
engineers and the staffs of the large corporations, yet there are few structural 
works where a fairly large number of draughtsmen are not kept. It is the 
business of these men to prepare the drawings received for the shops, and to 
arrange for the ordering and tabulating of materials required, etc. There are 
one or two famous works in the country who, through their reputation, are 
entrusted with the design of peculiar work for which they have made them- 
selves noted; but outside these there are thousands of draughtsmen daily 
engaged in correcting and extending drawings received, so that they may be 
in a fit state to go into the shop. This fact argues a woeful lack of knowledge 
of what is and what is not practical ; it is seldom, indeed, that any drawing 
received from any source can be passed forward without permission having to 
be asked of the engineer to make some alteration to what has been shown. 
This entails correspondence, sketches of what is proposed have to be exchanged, 
and much valuable time is lost. Of course, it may happen that the proposed 
alterations are to suit the maker's convenience in some way ; but, leaving such 
out of the question, it is remarkable to what an extent it is done. 

Now the drawings should, of course, be a true presentment of what is 
required. The neater and cleaner they are the more use will they be, but 
they are not pictures in any sense ; yet that is what a great many draughts- 
men try to make them. It should be remembered that platers and template- 
makers are not artists, and they cannot appreciate beautifully finished and 
lettered drawings unless they are also clear and precise on every point. The 
first essentials of a drawing for the shops are absolute clearness, both in lines 
and figures, and a total absence of everything that is not necessary to their 
elucidation. No sizes or dimensions should ever be left to scale, but figures 
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should be placed everywhere ; not in one place only, as when the same thing 
is shown in different views, but every view should be dimensioned fully, so 
that, in some cases, the same figures may be repeated many times. Time 
spent in the shops hunting over three or four views in order to find a 
particular figure has to be paid for by somebody. Dark lining and shading 
are seldom advisable, except that the latter is sometimes useful to bring out 
a prominent feature in some view or other ; it is only confusing to the work- 
men to have to sort out the right lines amongst a multitude of shading ones. 
Plain lines of an even thickness throughout are much more serviceable in the 
shops. Sectioning should be plain and well-marked, so that each part may 
be clearly distinguished ; as a rule, it is better to do this diagranunatically in 
thick solid lines than in the conventional hatching. When practicable, flat 
colours, well chosen, greatly assist in the rapid reading of what is meant ; in 
fact, the plainer the drawings are, together with the fullest information of 
every part and a plurality of dimensions, the more they will be appreciated. 
Eschew the draughtsman's " art " — let that be left for office copies if you will — 
but see that everything destined for the shops is as plainly drawn as possible, 
and cram full of information. 

Another thing that should never be lost sight of is that the workman is 
not expected to have, nor is allowed, any initiative of his own in treating or 
elaborating or extending his work. When, as is nearly always the case, a 
design is the outcome of exhaustive calculation and much forethought, it 
would be folly to run risks of any alterations, however slight, being made by 
a workman, except with full authority from his superiors. Therefore, every- 
thing on a drawing has to be faithfully reproduced in the shops, and it follows 
that, if the draughtsman leaves little details, either because he does not 
understand them or they are too much trouble, the work will suffer 
accordingly. When drawings incomplete in this sense, then, are received at 
the works, the works staff must rectify and draw them out correctly before 
they can be passed on. It is a not imcommon practice amongst engineers to 
send drawings of the broad outlines and dimensions of schemes, and request 
the makers to draw out the details, and submit them to their approval. This 
is always willingly done, and results are invariably satisfactory ; but it hardly 
seems the correct way of working. The man who makes the first calculations 
for the work is surely the one to also devise the details to suit. 

Amongst the common errors made in drawings, those involving riveting 
arrangements are, perhaps, the most frequent. Now, a girder is nothing 
without its rivets ; its plates, angles, and tees are utterly useless without them ; 
they may be said to be the most important part of the whole ; yet many 
draughtsmen can successfully negotiate obscure calculations and arrange 
sections and sizes, but when it comes to a question of riveting they make 
the most senseless errors ! Few days pass in the works drawing office with- 
out an instance of rivets being shown in positions where they could not 
possibly be put in ! The designer seems incapable of comprehending that 
plates and other material must be put together in a certain way, and that 
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the riveting can only follow suit. He light-heartedlj shows rivets in every 
conceivable situation, and is astonished to be told that they cannot be put in 
as shown. To design good riveting in any girder is no child's play ; it takes 
a good draughtsman to do it successfully. 

When considering riveting there is much to be borne in mind. Take the 
case of an ordinary web-plate girder — supposedly the simplest form to deal 
with. Generally the drawing is all made, and then the rivets are stuck in as 
best they will go, to agree as nearly as possible with theoretical requirements. 
This is the wrong way entirely. Before any drawing whatever is done, the 
whole question of the riveting should have been threshed out. It should 
have as important a position in the mind of the draughtsman as the section 
required at the point of maximum B.M. On it depends the exact length 
of every piece of material (if the girder is of too great a span for them to be 
in one length), the position of the joints, the position of the stiffeners, and 
very often the thickness of web used. In large girders of the Linville or 
lattice type, the riveting is on a somewhat different basis, but the present 
point can be best illustrated by a plate girder in a warehouse or large hotel. 
Into it trim a number of cross girders at certain fixed points, and a fairly 
heavy load is carried with a span of, say, 50 ft. In dealing with such a case 
the draughtsman should first determine his loads, find his reactions and 
position of maximum bending moment, and then set up his B.M. diagram. 
When the required fiange section has been ascertained and the flange-plate dia- 
gram drawn, the shear should be considered and the web tried for "buckling." 
At the same time rivet diameter and pitch should be worked out, and the web 
thicknesses should ultimately be settled, not by the shear alone, or the rivets 
alone, but having due regard to both. Thus the diameters and maximum 
allowable pitches of the rivets are provisionally determined for all points in 
the girder before a line is drawn on paper. In commencing the drawing, a 
faint rectangular outline of the girder should be first made, and on this the 
centre lines of all fixed points — centres of cross girders fishing in, and all 
connections — put in. Then must come the consideration of the stiffeners 
and riveting pitch, and the aim must be to primarily obtain as regular a pitch 
as is possible. Generally the draughtsman seeks to place his stiffeners at 
mathematically correct centres apai*t. This is a mistake. There are few 
girders, especially those in buildings, of which the moving of a stiffener one 
or two inches either way would affect the looks. Certainly a symmetrical 
placing is pleasing to the eye, as also it fits in best (on evenly loaded girders) 
with theoretical requirements ; but the eye cannot judge to an inch or two, and 
generally it is only this inch or two which is needed to give the rivets a 
regular pitch. It is a bad plan to place the stiffeners and then space the 
rivets between as best they will go. Perhaps at a given point a 4-in. pitch is 
desirable, and through this being done the pitch actually becomes 3 J in. 
Does the draughtsman ever think of the extra time required by the template- 
maker to set out a 3 J-in. pitch over a 4-in. one ? Somelx)dy has to pay 
for that time, and it is not usually the maker. By slightly moving the 
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stiffeuers the 4-in. pitch might have been used, and the extra time and 
cost saved. 

Of course, the fixed connections may (and sometimes do) interfere with the 
riveting. If that happens the diameter may perhaps be varied a little and a 
workable pitch obtained this way. If that does not answer, then choose the 
best regular pitch and make one or two odd pitches to bring centres correct. 
It should be remembered that the template-maker has a long steel rule 40, 




Fio. 2.— Kneed tee. 

50, or 60 ft. long fastened to his bench, and that when setting out rivets he 
brings his frames level with this and marks out with the scriber or pencil 
and a square. A regular pitch such as 3 in., 3| in., 4 in., 5 in., or 6 in. 
is therefore very easily and rapidly marked oif, whilst an irregular one 
involves much cogitation. A single odd pitch may be easily allowed for, and 
that is why it is advocated. Another point which often upsets riveting is 
the choice of size of stiffeners. A tee is a very favourite stiffen er, but it is a 
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Fio. 8.— Joggled tee. 
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great enemy to a regular pitch. Where the stiffeuers are kneed as in fig. 2, 
and there is only one flange plate, the tee does not interfere with rivets ; 
but where it is not kneed, but joggled as in fig. 3, the closeness of th£ 
two rivets through the tee upsets the pitch altogether. It will be found 
generally in girders as fig. 3 that angle stiffeners can be advantageously 
substituted for the tees ; they are just as effective for most purposes, and they 
have, of course, the recommendation of only taking one rivet where the tee 
takes two. If tees must be used, let the rivets between stiffeners be a 
regular pitch, so that the centres are not broken, except at the stiffeners. 
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Since in aU girders the points of maximum shear are at the abutments, 
naturally the rivets here have either to be thicker on the ground or 
of a larger diameter. Now, the cheapest girders are those with the same 
unbroken pitch throughout, using the same diameter of rivet all through. 
Questions of theory preventing the use of the cheapest type, it is imperative 
that the least expensive arrangement consistent with theory should be adopted 
in its place. We therefore wish to get as few different pitches as possible, 
and as few differing diameters. If it is possible to use the same diameter 
throughout by varying the pitch, it is best to do so ; and so we may get a 
pitch of 3 in. at the ends for a distance dictated by the sheai^ and then 
for the remainder use a pitch of 5 in., say. Of course, the fewer rivets 
required the fewer holes will have to be drilled, and so another saving is 
effected ; otherwise the 3<in. pitch could have been carried right through. If 
both pitch and diameter must be varied, there should not be more than two 
differing diameters in the same girder, except in special cases. At all times it 
should be the object not to exceed either two pitches 'or two diameters, if 
economy be a desirability. 

As regards choice of diameters, this must to an extent be regulated by 

the shear and bearing area. For instance, given that the maximum shear on 

a web be 50 tons and its effective depth 48 in., we may judge that f-in. 

rivets would be suitable. The value of one f-in. rivet in double shear is, say, 

5*2 tons, and its bearing value is, given a ^-in. web, 4*5 tons. Since the 

4*5 X 48 
bearing value is the least, we get a pitch of — ^^ — = say, 4 J in. This is 

quite a large pitch for the ends of the girders ; and so far as the rivets go 
it looks as though a |-in. web would do. This would give a bearing value 

of 3'375 tons and a pitch of ^tj = say, 3 in. This would not be too 

close, and would do very well if the web could be sufficiently stiffened. If, 

now, the shear was 100 tons, all other data remaining the same, the rivets 

would not be quite such a simple matter. With ^-in. web and j-in. rivets a 

4*5 X 48 
pitch of — iQQ = say, 2 in., would be necessary ; and as this would not be 

permissible, it becomes necessary to increase either rivet or web, or perhaps 

both. Try a |-in. rivet with J-in. web. This has a bearing value of 5*2 

tons and a double-shear value of 7*2 tons. Taking the least, a pitch of 

5*2 X 48 

— joQ — = 2^ in. at most would be imperative ; and this not being advisable, 

either the rivet must be further increased or the web thickened. Try the 

latter, and take a |-in. web. Now there is a bearing value of 6*5 tons and 

6*5 X 48 
a consequent pitch of — f?)?7~ = 3 in. This might be adopted, and it is seen 

that the web must be at least |-in. thick, unless the rivets are further 
increased in size. 

The question now becomes, which will be the cheaper course : either to use 
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a. J-in. web with |-in. rivets (iu which case the angles would have to be lai^e 
enough to take a zigzag or chain-pitch), or to use the J-in. web and a plain 
pitch of 3 in.1 This would be settled by the relative weights of the two 




aystema. It is probable that the j-in. web would require quite as much 
stilTeuing as the |-iu. one, and that there would be no real difference in 
weights here, so it reaolves itself into a question of 5-iu. x 5-iii. angles and J-in. 
web, against the chosen ones of 4-in. x 4-in, and a |-in. web. It they are 
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made 5 in. x 5 in., the flange plates would not require to be quite so strong, 
and this would be allowed for. It is almost bound to tiim out that the 
5-in. X 5-iu. angles give a girder of the smaller weight, and it then becomes 
a question whether 5 in. x 5 in. would suit the connections, the width of 
flange plates, and other matters with which they have to work in. Supposing 
it were Anally decided to adopt the 5 in. x 5 in., the necessary chain-pitch of 
2| in. and 5 in. would be placed where the shear required it ; and where the 
shear lessened, the pitch could be brought to an ordinary plain one of 3^ or 
4 in., as required. The angle would then look as in sketch (flg. 4). 

There is another point which must not be overlooked, and that is, that if 
the |-in. web had been used, it could have been dropped in thickness when 
the small shear was reached, and so a little weight saved. If this had been 
done, thin packings would have had to be employed at the angles so as to 
make up the thickness, or the angles would have to be slightly " sprung " in 
the riveting. Of course, it might also be arranged so with the J-in. web ; 
that is, both might be dropped to |-in. perhaps. If the girder was distributed 
loaded only, or had two concentrated loads symmetrically placed, so that the 
shear at centre was nt7, a very thin web plate would be quite suitable. The 
objections to the practice are that thin packings are not liked in the girder 
yard, and if only one or two small girders are required, it will be cheaper 
not to do it ; if there are, say, twenty or thirty to be made from the same 
templates, or the girder is for a large span, the saving in weight would be 
considerable and worth taking into account. Some engineers make a practice 
of thus reducing web thicknesses, but for small odd girders the weight saved 
is more than counterbalanced by the extra cost. 

From the few calculations just made it will be apparent that even the 
exact section at point of maximum B.M. is not airways determinable until the 
riveting has been threshed out. Of course, the nett area required remains 
the same, but if diameters are altered the material will have to be 
altered to suit. This does but emphasise the remarks made a little while 
ago — in commencing to set down a girder on paper, know what the riveting 
has to be before going too far. Generally the draughtsman goes right for- 
ward, arranges his stiffeners, and then — rubs them out again, to duly provide 
for rivets, or else the riveting suffers in the ways indicated. The riveting 
should all be set out and centre lines duly put in before a single flange plate 
has been drawn ; then the precise length of each is easily determined. 

Since riveting and stiffeners go together, the one modifying the other, 
minimum centres for the latter should be worked out at the time the former 
is being considered. When the minimum requisite web for riveting has 
been figured through, this thickness should be tried for buckling, and by 
the usual methods the advisable spacing determined. Then when the draw- 
ing is tackled much valuable time and trouble will be saved. 

It is a poor way of making a drawing to show everything but the riveting 
and then put a note in one comer to the effect " rivets J-in. diameter, 4-in. 
pitch throughout,'' unless the centres of all stiffeners and connections and 
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their sizes are such that a 4rin. pitch will work m perfectly everywhere. On 
the other hand, there is no need to go to the other extreme and show every 
rivet required. The happy mean is required, the aim being not to leave 
anything to chance, but to give just sufficient information, so that the 
template-maker shall never be in doubt as to what is meant. In order that 
this may be so, err a little on the lavish side, since he cannot see what is in 
your mind excepting only so far as your drawing indicates. 

A very common size of rivet is f-in. diameter, and it is the smallest size 
which should be put in any but very light work ; |-in. and |-in. are too small 
to be effective ; besides which, they are so small that they are very liable to 
be burnt in the heating and thus spoilt. For light work they must, of 
course, be used ; but even if f-in. would be suitable theoretically in certain 
situations in heavy work, they will be best eschewed. J-in. is a very good 
size, one of the best that can be driven, and very suitable indeed for all- 
round use in medium and heavy work. 1-in. rivets are being used now more 
than they were, but anything over ^in. in diameter should only be used when 
the thicknesses of material are commensurate. 1^ in. and I^ in. are sizes 
that are occasionally used, but care should be exercised in employing them, 
as they take a deal of driving, and are rather apt to be loose in the finished 
work. All large firms have tackle to deal with these sizes, but not all of the 
smaller works are as yet equipped ; and whilst they can all drive up to 1 in. 
successfully, they are not all reliable over that figure. It should always be 
an endeavour not to get the larger sizes in positions where they can only be 
driven by hand. This latter class of riveting can be very successfully 
managed when the best labour is employed, but the average is not high. 
With the advent of machine methods the demand for good gangs fell off, and 
whilst good men can still be got, yet the majority are not up to much ; rivets 
of comparatively small diameters they can manage very well, but it needs 
good men to properly snap l^-in. rivets. 

As regards the relative proportions to be observed between thicknesses of 
plates and diameters of rivets, it is best not to know any rule, since such 
will only be misleading. Diameters must be suited to the needs of the work. 
Some men say that they should be reckoned as being double the thickness of 
the plates less ^in. By this rule, |-in. plates would get |-in. rivets, J-in. 
plates |-in. rivets, and |-in. plates IJ-in. rivets. Since |-in. plates can very 
often be well managed by |-in. rivets, there does not seem much truth in the 
rule. It is better to say that on the average |-in. plates will need \-\i\. rivets, 
|-in. plates |-in. rivets, and |-in. plates 1-in. But this is no real guide, 
though perhaps it is somewhat more in keeping with current practice than is 
the one first named. An American rule relating to the pitch of the rivets is 
not a bad one to bear in mind. It is that in stanchion work or the com- 
pression flange of a girder, the pitch of the rivets should not be more than 
sixteen times the thickness of the plates being used. For ^-in. plates this 
means a maximum allowable pitch of 4 in., for |-in. plates of 6 in., and for 
J-in. plates of 8 in.; of course all these rules are purely empirical, and with 
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the exception of the last, which is derived from actual experiments, are hardly 
worth the paper they are written on. As regards a maximum allowable 
pitch for girder work, it is not often advisable to exceed 6 in.; certainly this 
pitch should never be exceeded for any work exposed to the weather, as any- 
thing over will not make a sufficiently tight job to keep the element* 
thoroughly out. For inside and protected work it might sometimes be 
exceeded, but work with wide pitches is not always so economical as might 
be thought, and British practice for built-up girder work does not favour 
more than 6 in. 

Calculations for riveting should never be taken too finely. If in jointing 
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Fio. 5.— New way of riveting girder flange. 
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Fio. 6. — Old way of riveting girder flange. 

a flange plate it be found, say, that sixteen rivets on either side are just 
enough theoretically, there is nothing lost by putting in eighteen. A good 
many engineers are of the opinion that, as a general practice, we are in the 
habit of putting in too many rivets. Perhaps so ; but that is more the fault 
of taking too low a unit stress. There is no good reason why rivets should not 
always be taken at 6 tons in shear, with a bearing value of double that 
amount, i.e., 1 2 tons per square inch, the smaller value always to be used for 
quiescent loads. If in calculating pitches it be found that a fractional pitch 
figures out, adopt the next lowest regular pitch. A small allowance is thus 
made which will help a little towards avoiding those uncertainties in even 
the best class of work — burnt, badly formed, or loose rivets. That is why 
it is counselled that a couple of extra rivets be placed in important joints. 
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Iiupectors do not always detect all the bad work — it may happen that even 
the girder yard itself does not always know of its existence ; and if the bad 
rivets should come at the joints it might prove serious. By "regular" 
pitches are meant those ascending by ^-in. at a time; thus, 3 in., 3| in., 
4 in., 4^ in., 5 in., etc., would be so described, though 4| in. and 5^ in. are 
not very much used. There are plenty of structures existing in which 
the rivet stress has been taken at 8 tons per square inch ; and where entirely 
quiescent loads are being dealt with, this may do very well, but it is a high 
value to use for everyday work. If there is a weak spot in a girder it is 
much more likely to be in the rivets than anywhere else, and it might 
prove an expensive job to carry " economies " in this direction too far. A 
little prudence might some day be worth a great deal. 

An error not infrequently made is that, when it has been considered 
desirable to regulate the allowable stresses on members according to Wohler's 
theory, and in consequence some of them are stressed perhaps as low as 2 tons 
per square inch, it is forgotten that the rivets confining those members to the 
structure, having just the same alternations or variations of stress to undergo, 
should also be stressed on the low limit. True, their stresses do not alternate 
from compression to tension, but are always shearing ones; yet the rapid 
vibrations which are supposed to be so injurious to the one are certainly 
present also with them, and if such conservative action is necessary with the 
bar it is also desirable with its rivets. 

Although the advantage of riveting girder flanges so that only two holes 
occur in the cross-section is fairly well recognised, yet we still come across 
instances occasionally of the old style of four rivets abreast. Figs. 5 and 6 
will illustrate the two methods. 

In large flanges with many plies of plates the difibrence of two holes in 
the cross-section often means a great difference in weights, and fig. 5 is 
unquestionably by far the most economical. The only ways in which fig. 5 
could fail by the plates parting are as shown by the dotted lines A A and B B. 
Failure by B B cannot occur so long as the sectional area available along the 
line is greater than that available along line A A, and care must always be 
taken that this is so. 

Girder sections and arrangements are usually such that nearly all riveting 
can be done by machine; but very frequently this is not the case with 
stanchions, and in proportioning a cross-section for these care should be taken 
that it is looked to. Often sections such as in figs. 7 and 8 are proposed. 

These look all right, but if the sections are small, there is not room enough 
to insert the nose of the ordinary riveter so as to properly get at the rivets. 
For instance, if the joist in fig. 7 is a 4-in. x 3-in., it would need a special 
machine to make a good job, and even then, with the flanges being so narrow, 
the majority of the rivets would almost certahily be one-sided. In planning 
work due regard must always be had to the tools with which it has to be 
carried out. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the usual rivets used in this country 
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are " snap " or " cup " headed. Properly speaking, there is a distinction between 
the two, but in this country we have so mixed them up that they are now 





Fig. 7. Fio. a 

Bad style of stanchion sections. 

regarded as alike. The relative dimensions of a good snap-headed rivet are 
as given in fig. 9. There should not be much rounding under the head, 
whilst the head itself should always hold full to both diameter and thickness. 
The snapped end should take a length equal to one and a half times the 




Fio. 9. — Snap-headed rivet 

diameter of the rivet to make it properly. Countersunk rivets always want a 
little attention, and should never be placed in situations where the stress is 
in the direction of their length. They have not nearly the strength of snap 
heads, and are often not very well driven. Their proper relative proportions 
are given in fig. 10. 




Fio. 10. — Countersunk rivet. 



A good system of marking rivets on drawings so as to distinguish them 
readily is that known as the Osbom. Fig. 1 1 shows this very well. 

^' Field " rivets are those to be put in at site during erection, and are shown 
well blacked, as in the sketch. The system has for its foundation the 
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diagonal cross to represent a countersink, and the blackened circle for a 
field rivet. The position of the cross with respect to the circle, inside, 
outside, or both sides, indicates the position of the countersink. The 
Americans cany the system very much further, having diagonal strokes to 
represent flattening of the heads to various heights; but as this practice 
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Fjg. 11. — Marks for rivets in drawings. 



is not in much favour in British circles, there is no need to reproduce its 
signs here. 

Care should always be taken that rivets are not brought too near the 
edges of plates or bars. The distance between the edge of any plate and the 
centre of the rivet should not be less than If in. for |-in. and J-in. rivets, 
and for larger diameters it should be at least double the rivet diameter. 
Failure through the plate bursting at the hole is very liable to occur if 
this precaution is neglected. 



CHAPTER VII, 

THE DRAWINGS— (() MATERIAL SIZES. 

Not many designing engineers really know how much the choice of the sizes 
of their sectional material influences both the delivery and finish of their work. 
In a vague way it is understood that some sizes can be obtained better than 
others, but what those sizes are, and why it is so, few trouble to inquire. 
The real difficulty is tliat the designer is generally so out of touch with manu- 
facturing needs and possibilities that he quite fails to appreciate the com- 
mercial side of the question, and thus cannot see why he should not get a 
3^-in. X 3^-in. angle just as readily as he can get a 3^-in. x 3^-in. 

Taking a given bridge, it is possible to detail it out in two ways (still 
keeping the same design), one of which will take from three to six times as 
long to supply as the other, and yet the weights and sectional areas involved 
shall be the same. It is not that one detail will take more making than the 
other, or will occupy any longer in the actual manufacture — there may not be 
an extra rivet in the whole structure — ^yet it shall cost anything up to double 
as much, and take all this extra time to turn out. The secret will lie in 
nothing more than the choice of sections made. 

Good designing does not consist in being a good mathematician. On the 
contrary, the mathematician generally makes a poor designer, yet mathematics 
are essential to all designing. They are not, however, tlie essential. A practical 
man without the trace of a claim to even moderate arithmetic will very often 
turn out a better girder than another man who has employed reams of figures 
over his work, simply because he will use his former experience and employ 
just that material which he knows he can readily obtain. There is a certain 
fascination about mathematics which draws a man on and causes him to lose 
sight of the importance of everything save his figures. After being at the 
trouble to extract certain results to one or two decimal places, it seems sheer 
waste not to make the most of them and cut and carve everything as finely 
as they indicate. Yet this is where practical and theoretical designing cross 
each other. The former involves the use of figures only so far as they help 
towards an end ; the latter is the end itself. 

For small and moderate spans and nearly all building work, figures are 
used more as an indication of what is wanted, or rather as a means of arriving 
at a minimum possible section, than for anything else. The case is rather 
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different as spans get larger. In the very largest class of work, say of the 
immensity of the Forth Bridge, figures must be much more closely worked to. 
Here the dead-weight of the structure is enormous compared with the useful 
load, and the main object must be to reduce this dead-weight as much as 
possible ; hence the more important the undertaking, the more place mathe- 
matics play in regard to its shaping. But few engineers are called upon to 
have anything to do with Forth Bridges, and our concern just now is more 
with the average work to be met with, where the dead-weight of the structure 
is but a fraction of what it will carry, and where little deviations from figured 
theory matter nothing to the stability of the fabric. By this is not meant 
that what is about to be said does not apply to large work; far from it. 
Even a Forth or a Tower Bridge could be made to cost more than they have 
done without adding an ounce to their weight, as stated in the second para- 
graph of this chapter. 

With average work the least difficult thing is to determine the stresses on 
members. This may be done in a very short time compared with that 
necessary to prepare the complete design. It is the selection of the materials 
to be used to take those stresses, their arrangement and proper fitting in, the 
one with the other — the cojnmercial side of the design which brings out the 
skilful man. It is this side in which the steel expert has his great advantage 
over the average practising engineer or architect. It takes only a fair 
knowledge of the general principles of engineering to determine stresses on 
framed structures ; but it wants intimate acquaintance with the girder yard 
and current trade conditions to apply stresses successfully. 

Yet there are many points which it will repay the engineer to study. 
First and foremost^ he should know why it is that certain sections can be 
bought much more cheaply than others, and also be delivered so much 
quicker. The reajson is that the demand for material rims more on certain 
sizes than on others. The steelmaker, as previously explained, has a " rolling 
programme, '' which is, of course, always made up according to those sections 
for which he receives the most orders. The changing of rolls costs money, 
and the less changing which can be schemed the better. It is therefore a 
costly job to put a set of rolls in for a small order, costly, that is, per unit of 
the weight rolled. If it costs (say) £10 to put any set of rolls in, and the 
orders to be rolled from that section aggregate 150 tons, it means that the cost 
per ton of changing has been one shilling and fourpenoe. If, now, they were 
changed and there was only 5 tons to be rolled, we at once get £2 per ton as 
the cost of the operation ! So that it is not commercially possible to put any 
size in when required, and orders must accumulate until their amount justifies 
the expense of changing. 

Thus some sections will always be very readily obtainable. They are 
favourite sizes and orders rapidly accumulate, and their rolls are constantly 
going in and taking precedence of less favoured sizes. It becomes best then to 
employ these sizes when, if there were no such considerations, different ones 
would be chosen. 6-in. x 3-in. tees and 4-in. x 4-in. angles may be instanced 
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as amongst the commonest sizes in the market^ and they can generally 
be obtained in less than a week. As an example of the other e:(treme, 
i|-in. X 3^in. angles and 5-in. x 4^-in. tees may be mentioned. 

Roughly speaking, it may be reckoned that 6-in. x 3-in. tees and 4-in. x 4-in. 
angles can be delivered in a week ; 3-in. x 3-in., 3|-in. x 3^-in., and 4-in. x 3-in. 
angles and 4-in. x 3-in. tees in a fortnight ; and 2 J-in. x 2^-in., 4|-in. x 4^-in., 
5-in. X 4-in., and 6-in. x 6-in. angles and 5-in. x 2 J-in. and 5-in. x 3-in. tees in 
from three to six weeks from date of order. These can be described as the 
" regular " sisses of angles and tees. For all other sizes usually seen on a 
merchant's list, it may take anything up to some months to supply. Of 
course, if a large quantity is wanted of any one size, either regular or other- 
wise, most makers will put in the rolls for their next programme. Once the 
week's rolling list is got out it is seldom altered. The quantities are calculated 
beforehand, and only small or moderate orders can be accepted once the list is 
out. If a large order comes along it is carried on to the next progranmie. 

If a few bars of a special section are wanted, and none of the mills are 
putting in rolls for same, the only thing to do is to pay for the change of 
rolls involved. This may mean anything from a few pounds up to twenty, 
and, needless to say, makes the total cost prohibitive. Still, if sizes must be 
had, it may have to be done occasionally. If the special size wanted is similar 
to but smaller than something which can be more readily obtained, it is a 
frequent thing to plane the larger into the less and thus secure it. Many 
times this is the only way of doing it ; but this also makes the section cost 
more than it ought. The list of sizes given as regular sections are really 
quite diverse enough for all ordinary work, and as they can be bought at 
the bottom market prices, even if a little metal has to be given away some- 
times, it will prove the cheaper policy. 

In flats also there are certain sizes more easily obtainable than others. 
Widths involving |-in. are not liked, whilst even ^in. is to be avoided. 
The most conunon sizes are 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18 in., 
but the last three are not always so readily obtainable. In channels there 
is not so much choice, except that 4 in. x 2^ in., 5 in. x 2^ in., and 
6 in. X 3 in. are more called for than other sizes. Zeds are not much 
used in British practice, and are always difficult to obtain ; when required, 
a couple of angles put back to back will serve quite as well. Plates are 
always obtainable in all sizes. 

If these few sizes were always borne in mind when designing, veiy much 
afteivworry would be saved. If work is not required in any great hurry, 
there is no need to stick rigorously to them, a week or two longer will 
be no great matter. But if work is urgent and requires pushing through as 
rapidly as possible, contrive those sizes which can be obtained without waiting, 
and then it \a reasonable to expect some expedition in completion. Delays 
are not the fault of the girder yard when material cannot be obtained from 
the mills, and it is of small use blaming the British manufacturer for slow 
deliveries when the remedy lies in the hands of the designer. 
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Another point which should be attended to is that the number of sections 
in any girder should be kept at a minimum. Drawings of simple plate 
girders have been seen in which the top main angles were of a different size 
to the bottom ones 1 — sometimes one may see three or four different sizes of 
stiffeners in the same girder ! Such things as these should never obtain in 
correctly designed work. Main angles and end angles should invariably be 
of the same sizes ; whilst all stiffeners should be alike, except that if a few 
gusseted ones are required, they should have angles the same as the main 
ones. Top and bottom flanges are cheaper when made the same widths and 
generally of the same section. 

In lattice and Linville girders it should be the aim to keep the diagonals 
as much alike as possible. In some types of open-webbed girders under 
certain loadings there may be two or more diagonals having practically the 
same stress, but with perhaps a slight difference. The man who is anxious 
to save weight will cut and pare these until he has different sections for each 
one. The man who is anxious to save money will make them all alike and 
sacrifice a few pounds of weight in doing so. Throughout a whole job the 
same sections should be used as far as possible for real economy. Wholesale 
slaughtering of tediously worked out figures is not to be imderstood as now 
being recommended ; all that is meant is that these points should be under- 
stood, and then as broad a view taken as possible, so that the utmost economy 
can be secured. 

The choice of the lengths for materials (when the span is over 35 or 40 ft) 
also exercises an influence on costs. Up to those total lengths of girder, 
it is usually best to get main angles and flange plates in one length. If the 
girder is more than 2 ft. in depth it will be advisable to have the web in a 
couple of lengths, with the joint at point of minimum shear. But when 40 ft. 
has been passed joints in flanges and angles also become imperative, smd 
their best disposition often gives matter for much thought. If there are any 
connections or cross girders or other work fishing in, it will be best to steer 
clear of them ; they also want placing clear of stiffeners, and angles and plates 
should " break joint '' with each other. How to do all this satisfactorily and 
still manage so that the joints occur as near the parts of least stress as 
practicable is no light matter. Too many joints mean more work and greater 
waste of material. Too few mean paying extra for lengths over the ordinary. 
This latter is a particularly vexatious institution, but it is one that the buyer 
is powerless to alter. If angles, tees, plates, etc., are over a certain length, 
an extra price, generally five shillings per ton, is charged to cover the extra 
labour involved. The regulation lengths, etc., are as under and will serve to 
guide the reader: — 

Angles, 40 to 45 ft. 

Tees, 35 to 40 ft. 

Channels and joists, . . . 30 to 35 ft. 

Plates, 35 ft. ; up to about 2 ft. wide. 
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Since the point of maximum B.M. is generally near the centre of a 
girder, it is hest to keep flange and angle joints well away from here. Since 
also the point of maximum B.M. is generally the point of minimum shear, 
the web joints will do very well near the centre. As a matter of economy, 
all the joints in each tier or ply of flange plates should be brought together, 
allowing, of course, the necessary lap over each for the riveting. As an 
illustration of the saving this method eflects, the following supposed case is 
worked out. A flange of six ply (or layers) of plates has to be jointed. The 
plates are 18 in. wide and ^-in. thick, and the rivets are l^in. diameter. 
As the first step, the number of rivets required either side of a joint in one 
plate has to be found. For four rows of rivets, staggered pitch, the nett 
area of one plate will be: ^(18 in. - 2 x l^)s7| sq. in. The area of one 
rivet is practically 1 sq. in., and this gives eight rivets as the number 
necessary on each side of the joint. The joints would then be arranged as 
in fig. 12 (elevation) and fig. 13 (plan). 

From the above it will be seen that on either side of eadi joint the cover- 
plate has eight full rivets, so that the strength of each plate is maintained 
throughout. If the pitch of the rivets be 4 in., the total length of the cover 
required for the six joints will be 6 ft. Now if the joints were distributed 
anywhere and separate covers provided for each, there would be six covers 
necessary, each 1 ft. 8 in. long — a total length of 10 ft. The saving made 
by adopting the plans shown in figs. 12 and 13 is obvious. For very long 
girders there might be two, three, or more such jomts in a flange, and the 
longer the girder the less attention can be paid to placing the joints at points 
of least stress — they must come where they can ; but in all cases it is 
possible to arrange to bring the majority of the joints together, and so save 
weight in cover-plates. 

When the girder is so long as to require several such cover-plates, there 
is not much economy in making the plates up to the maximum allowable 
lengths — there are other things to think of. In largo and heavy girders the 
assembling of the material assumes sometimes rather formidable proportions, 
and very long plates are a nuisance to handle, especially at a great height 
with only one crane available. In some yards one of the first things to be 
noticed when estimating is the lengths of materials ; they may not have room 
enough to handle 40-ft. plates on a girder of 200-ft. span, though they 
could manage that length very well if the girder was only 40 ft. long. 25 to 
30 ft. is about as long as plates should run in large girders. Needless to say, 
whatever their lengths, there must never be a joint without a cover being 
provided. The warning is not without justification, as many draughtsmen 
have an idea that an over plate will act as a cover to an under one. 

Web plates for deep girders should not be in long lengths, as the widths* 
make the plates awkward to handle. The question of cost also is an item. 
For webs |-in. to f-in. thick, the average maximum widths rolled without 
extras are 5 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in. ; consequently, if the girder is deeper than this, its 
depth will have to become the length of the plates, and the webs will have to 
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be jointed at the stiffeners. Plates can be rolled up to 7 ft. wide and over, 
but they are dear at their price, and it pays to joint the web frequently rather 
than to employ these large widths. 

Most engineers will know that thick material is not largely used 
structurally. Two ^-in. plates are better than one 1-in., and two |-in. than 
one IJ-in. The thinner plates are a better quality than the thicker; th«y 
are closer and more homogeneous ; besides which they are easier to work in 
the girder yard. It is not often that for orduiary work |-in. thick is 
exceeded, either for plates, angles, or tees. Sometimes a |-in. or |-in. plate 
may be used for a web with a very heavy shear and not much chance of 
stiffening adequately, but they are very seldom seen as flange plates. To go 
to the other extreme, it is not wise to employ plates that are too thin. It is 
found by experience that web plates should not be thinner than f-in., unless 
they can be adequately protected from the weather and oxidisation. Many 
cases have recently come to light where thin ^-in. webs have completely 
rusted away and the girders been rendered useless, ^-in. and i^-in. webs are 
frequently used for inside work, but they are best tabooed for outside. 
Neither are ^-in. flange plates a very great success. They do not rivet so 
well as |-in. do, and are liable to gape slightly between each rivet. Generally, 
it may be reckoned that |-in. is the least thickness which should be used for 
all-round work. For stanchions and struts thin plates are quite useless, 
unless the riveting is very close. If, in order to get a shaft with as large a 
least diameter as possible, thin plates seem the only ones to fit without waste, 
it will be better to abandon the arrangement and try another rather than to 
use them. A good cheap stanchion is not necessarily the one with the least 
weight in it, but the one with the thickest materials for its diameter ; if the 
metal is, say, ^-in. thick, the riveting can be 8-in. pitch with safety, and this 
means a great gain, since whatever the cross-section - selected the riveting is 
always more awkward than for giixier work. 

The advantage of using flats where possible instead of plates is not 
generally appreciated. The market price of the former is always more than 
that of the latter, but the added planing of the plates quite upsets their 
initial advantage. Perhaps the most telling thing in favour of the flats is 
the quicker deliveries possible with them. Although, on the whole, mills can 
supply plates fairly quickly, yet since all plates come from the same rolls, and 
there is no changing to be done for different sections, the orders are taken in 
rotation. Thus when, because of the demand, it is possible to get certain 
sectional sizes very quickly, yet the more demand for plates the longer it 
takes to obtain them. If mills are slack, plates in any quantity can be 
obtained in a few days ; if busy, it may be weeks before the accumulated 
orders have been worked through and it is possible to get them. Since flats 
are sectional material, certain sizes are readily obtained, whibt a good order 
can nearly always be got quickly. If flange plates are not too wide — say up 
to 18 in. for British material — ^flats are preferable to plates. On the average 
they will come at least as quickly as plates from the mills, perhaps a little 
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quicker, whilst the time saved by not having to plane them is often of great 
moment. A bridge yard cannot afford to have more than a certain number 
of planers, and should the planed work in be a little more than the average, 
the machines will soon get behind, and then time is needed before particular 
jobs can be put on. Even if it be possible to put the plates at once on to the 
machines, it takes time to plane a flange of many plates, and this time might 
in most instances most certainly be saved. 

There is another thing — flats will weather better than plates. Planed 
edges invite oxidisation, whilst the rolled skin on the edges of flats is in itself 
a protection. A tier of flange plates viewed at a distance of two feet certainly 
looks neater and more precise when planed ; but if viewed at a distance of a 
dozen feet it is almost impossible to distinguish which is which. How many 
girders or bridges are seen at such close quarters ] The majority of railway 
bridges are never even noticed by the general public, whilst very few 
would know the diflerence on road bridges. Structural work for buildings 
is seldom in sight, and presents a good opportunity for economies of this 
nature. 

In jointing angles it is necessary to use covers, and these must be " round 
backs," as they are termed, through the outer comer being 
rounded to flt in the inner comer sweep of the main angle, 
as in flg. 14. 

Now, there is no need to insist on these covers being rolled 
as round backs; to do so means an infinity of time and 
patience, as the demand is necessarily so small. The girder 
yard should be allowed to plane them out of larger sizes, or 

Jointitiff anffles. ro^^^d ^^^ corner of a stock angle, as they find best. So 

long as the designer gets his required sectional area, he has 
no need to be insistent on the letter of the law. 

Most engineers will recognise the advantage flats have over rounds in 
principal and roof work. The difibrence is not so very apparent on light work 
of small spans — eye and fork ends can be readily and cheaply stamped for ^-in. 
and |-in. rods, but as diameters increase the cost runs up by leaps and bounds. 
Some years ago it was the correct thing to use only roimds for the ties of 
principals, and this work used to average ^18 to £20 per ton. To-day, by 
the use of flats, work of the same spans is worth only £10 to £12 per ton. 
Smithwork of all kinds is very expensive, and necessarily so, for it is slow and 
tedious. It is much more graceful looking than flats, and also appears lighter 
perhaps ; but that is all the advantage it possesses. Principals are seldom on 
a level with the eye, and at the height most of them are it is difiBcult to 
see by which method they are made. If the flats are confined at their 
extremities by bolts such as the rounds are, then their eoonomy is somewhat 
discounted, since they must either be given larger ends or a great deal of 
metal must be sacrificed in their lengths. But if rivets are used, there is very 
little waste, since they may be so arranged that only the diameters of one 
need be taken away to arrive at the eflective cross-section. In larger 
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principals they are especially economical. The cost of making a S-in. end-eye 
or middle is very great, whilst the welding of a 3-in. bar is no light matter. If 
flats are used there is no welding, there is no forging, only a slight increase in 
weight. Often the same width of material can be made to do duty for nearly 
all the members, either by increasing the thickness or the number of parallel 
pieces. The large pins and bolts of a round-rod principal are a very expensive 
item. They must generally be turned and their holes accurately bored, or 
else they are not accounted satisfactory. Rivets are always cheap, and are a 
rigid and excellent fastening. 

One of the absurdities of principal building still lingers : that of providing 
gib and cotter joints, or screw ends as the case may be, so that the bars may 
be properly tightened ! So soon as a principal takes its seating, its ties are 
immediately tensioned, and there is small need for any arrangement for 
drawing tighter. At the same time, if the work has been properly done, there 
should be no need for any adjustment before the principal is set to work. If 
templates have been properly made, each principal is a replica of its fellows, 
each joint and rivet or bolt is in identically the same place. An adjusting 
means is only an apology for bad work, and should not be tolerated. It is an 
added expense, and is at the same time a disadvantage. 

The thickness of the material chosen also counts for much. It is best to 
stick to even eighths where possible — J-in., f-in., ^-in., |-in., |-in., |-in., and 
1 in., etc., should be the thicknesses ordinarily used. Occasionally it may be 
necessary to employ an intermediate sixteenth, but caution should be used and 
the engineer ought never to be guilty of using thirty-seconds. The puerility 
of using fine differences of thicknesses is seen when it is remembered how 
much latitude is often taken in fixing the working stress. In some members 
of railway bridges, where the unit stress is based on Wohler*s theory and is 
a low figure, it is a temptation to cut as fine as possible, because of the very 
lowness of the stress taken. Yet, were the draughtsman engaged on a steel 
building, and his unit stress was, say, 8 tons per square inch, he would think very 
little of a slight increase of area in a member if it improved matters. But if 
Wohler's theory is worth anything, the 2 tons it may allow is on precisely the 
same footing as the 8 tons of the other case, and there is just as much reason 
for using marketable sizes in the one case as in the other. If a lattice girder 
be taken of an ordinary size — 100 to 150 ft. span — nice calculations would no 
doubt show that minute differences in areas could be made between, say, some 
of the centre diagonals, and it might occur to the draughtsman that he could 
conveniently do this by varying the thicknesses of bars. Of course he could, 
and the results might be that some bars would be ^-in. thick and others ^| 
(such bridges have been designed ! ) ; and by this means perhaps 2 lbs. of 
material has been saved on the bar, and the draughtsman prides himself on 
his " mathematically correct results " ! Such refinements do but cause the 
practical man amusement, tempered with annoyance that any man should 
be so dense as to catch at a sprat and miss the whale. The use of fine 
thicknesses does but prevent the ready obtaining of material, besides giving 
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the yard untold trouble in sorting and placing. Any labourer can tell the 
difference between a |-in. and a ^-in. bar, but it takes a good man to detect a 
thirty-second difference in mild steel, even if you give him calipers to use. 
The buyer has to pay for all vagaries of this kind. In estimating, it is known 
which designs will give the most trouble as well as the most work to the yard, 
and they are priced accordingly. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

THE DRAWINGS — (c) FINISH; 

Wb have now to discuss what is, perhaps, next to the specification, the most 
important fact in determining costs. Properly speaking, finish belongs to 
both drawings and specification, and cannot really be classed as belonging 
solely to either one or the other ; but since the drawings do, at all events, 
illustrate many types, it will be convenient to say something about it here. 
It is all the more important that the true relative position of finish to costs 
should be understood, since its bearing is not quite so obvious as is the 
difference between 4-in. and 6-iu. pitch of rivets, or the several sizes of 
material. When a man has never had to actually do any given work himself, 
he cannot be expected to form an accurate opinion of its work. He has no 
knowledge to aid him in an estimate, and he is just as likely to choose the 
more difficult work as being the easier, as he is to make the right choice. 
More probable still, he will be apt to forget that there may be any differences 
at all, or that it matters which way any work is done. 

The latter, at all events, seems the only explanation of the prevailing 
attitude of the designer. At the present time practically only two styles of 
work are recognised by him — the plain and the ornamental. The first is 
understood to be utilitarian work pure and simple, and the latter a flowery 
treatment or overlay of the first. Beyond these two distinctions few men 
seem to go to-day, and the matter is one for great regret, since not only has 
it cramped our trade and stereotyped our plans, but has directly led to the 
capture of many markets by our competitors. It is rather strange how 
the Britisher clings to old traditions of work, despite the changing times. 
It can hardly be because he wilfully shuts his eyes to what is going on 
aroimd him ; he is not really stupidly obstinate, rather must it be that it is 
a lack of thought, a want of reflection, and because no one has drawn his 
attention to the real cause of it hitherto. He has been looking at other 
things ; has been suspecting the British workman of degeneracy and blaming 
the British manufacturer for want of enterprise, never dreaming that the 
matter really lay much nearer home. Let our designs be altered — not in 
principles, but in details — and our specifications recast in a more rational 
manner, and then it will be time to blame the manufacturer and his men if 
we still lag behind. 
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The amount of ^'omamentar' structural work which comes through annually 
is a negligible quantity as compared with the mass of purely utilitarian. 
There is a certafn quantity which is primarily the latter and is supposed to 
be shorn of some of its crudities, but even this is as nothing compared with 
the steelwork which is made for a purely commercial object. Most men 
know that when they begin to " ornament " they also begin to spend money ; 
but few appreciate the fact that nearly as much money can be literally wasted 
on work which is frankly commercial in conception and does not in any way 
pretend to partake of the ornamental. The difference in value on such work 
may be as much as four or five pounds per ton, due solely to the " finish " 
which has to be put upon it. This is a broad statement and these are telling 
figures, but it is within the author's knowledge that the amounts stated are 
far below the actual figured dififerences on work let within three years of the 
date of writing. 

In an earlier chapter it was laid down that the designer's duty was to 
utilise the money placed at his disposal to its utmost advantage, whether the 
work was plain or florid in cliaracter. If for a strictly commercial object, 
then not a single pound was to be spent which would not directly earn 
dividends. If this be so, then one of the first questions which confronts him 
will be, how far is he to go in exacting *' finish " on any particular work. By 
" finish " is meant the practice of making the work agreeable to the eye in 
addition to fulfilling the demands of stress and strain. 

One of the first axioms for cheap work (cheap only in the sense of not 
costly) is to do away with all superfluities. Everything not absolutely 
essential to the stability or safety of the structure should be rigorously 
excluded, and only those things included which play a vital part in the design. 
The next axiom should be that what is deemed essential should be constructed 
and arranged in the simplest and most direct manner known. 

It will be convenient to mention several practices which do not conform to 
either of the above enunciations, and which have therefore in the past done 
(and are still doing) harm to British trade by unduly handicapping it against 
the foreigner who has been wide awake enough to steer clear of the pitfalls 
himself. 

On certain standard drawings now and for some time past in use, the 
diagonals of lattice girders fit snugly into the roots and along the 
flange of the main girder angles, and the specification makes special 
mention that this must be so, stating that the ends must be ** filed and 
chipped " so as to be a perfect fit. In the first place, what special purpose 
does this "perfect fitting" serve, and why is it preferable tb cutting the 
diagonals off just proud of the root of the angle? Figs. 15 and 16 show 
both ways. 

So far as can be judged, there is no theoretical advantage gained by fig. 15 
over fig. 16. The extra ^-in. of length is not required for the riveting — the 
main angles being 4 J in. x 4J in. give plenty of room without this. The 
rivets are in all cases carefully proportioned to take the tensile or compressive 
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stresBeB suBtained by each b&r, so that even the strute do not need the support 
oF the angles at their extremities. The fact of the bare well buttiug on the 
angles does not help in any way against racking, nor does it stiffen the girder 
in any rwpect. Does it really look any better, even ) Could the difference be 
detected at a distance of five yards t On the average, taking one size with 
another, it costs sixpence per end to properly dress into the angles, over and 
above the cost as in fig. 16. That is one shilling per bar. Do these shillings 
help the girder in any way^ Will they make it stronger, safer, lighter or 
add a single day to its life! Will they save a single rivet or a pound of 
weight in any member 1 The engineer does not exist who would venture to 




Fio. 15. — Diagmtls of girdera (wut«ful niethod). 




Flo. IS.— DiBgonali of girders (econoniickl mathod). 



disturb his calculations in any way because he had specified such "engine- 
work " fitting for his girders. Yet these are the questions which should be 
asked reganling every stipulation of this nature. These girders are for solely 
a commercial object. Their, whole business will be to aid in the expansion of 
tirade, and yet they are handicapped by au unnecessary amount of capital 
being spent on their production. Another well-known specification insists 
on diagonals being cut ^in. proud of the angle flange, hut to be well chipped 
and filed into the root of the angle. Whether fig. 15 does or does not give 
any advantage, certainly this last course, which is midway between 15 and 16, 
loses it and still falls short of the gain in 16. It has all the failings of 16 and 
just loses the advantages of 16. There exista absolutely no good reason why 
fig. 16 should not be adopted, and the ends of the diagonals left in the con- 
dition in which tbey come from the cold saw. 
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Cliippiug aiid liliug it: ofteu required ou the endu of kneed stiffenerB, aa in 
fig. 17. The alight marks left hy the cold saw are objected to, ajid the ends 
must be smoothed and made perfectly flush with the fl&Dge plates. The 
comer that is nipped off must be dressed and filed up until it might be 
thought that a sliding ooutact surface was being made. Each end done this 




Flo. 17. — Finuhiug of kneed etiffeiiera. 
way wilt cost siiipeuce to ninepence, according to size ; and then when the 
girder ts finally perched in the air, it will only be the birds that will know 
about it ! The edges of the stifiener should come flush with the plate anyway, 
because it costs no more to do this with proper tools than it does to have them 
either projecting or a little proud ; but a saw finish ia clean, and if the comer 
must be taken off, the shears will do it very satisfactorily, and there is no 
need to do more so far as honest work is concerned. 

Often cleat connections are shown on drawings to follow the contour of the 
joists they are fastening. Fig. 18 will illustrate. It is hard to say what the 
precise idea is. It cannot be that with the flanges butting perfectly on to 





FiQ. 13. — Clekt connectiaiis 
(wasteful method). 

the cleats, the latter are meant to carry the load thb way ; because sufficient 
rivets are put through the web to properly transmit loads. Then what good 
purpose does it sei-ve, and why is it better than the method shown in fig. 19 1 
There are just as many rivets got in, and yet the cost of the cleats in fig. 18 
will be more than double those in fig. 19, without the slightest advantage 
being gained. This same principle can be applied to numerous other cases 
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where every precaution is taken to ensure proper strength in one direction, 
and then apparently neglected in favour of, or rather supplemented by, 
additional complications. 

Another thing often done is to show the angles of rail-bearers and small 
cross girders returned at the ends to form end angles (see fig. 20). It looks 
rather a neat idea to do this, and there does not seem any objection to it. 
Neither is there, except on the score of expense. Frequently these angles do 
not lend themselves to " press work " — especially if there be only a few of them 
required and the whole has to be done by hand. There are two knees and 
two joggles to each angle, the latter being both ways. Compare this now 
with fig. 21. Here there are only two joggles in one bar, the rest being 
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Fio. 20. — End angles of rail-bearers (wasteful method). 




Fig. 21. — End angles of rail-bearers (economical method). 



perfectly straight. Yet fig. 21 is just as efficient a job as fig. 20, and is 
anything from half a crown to ten shillings cheaper in workmanship alone. 

It should be remembered that all curved lines are expensive in structural 
steelwork— concave more so than convex. The only way in which the girder 
yard can produce these is to use the punch or shears and then hand-dress — a 
tedious operation. It is a very common thing for connecting plates, as in 
figs. 22 and 23, to be shown with curved sides, the draughtsman never 
realising that he is in any way adding to the cost of the work. Yet the first . 
will be from threepence to a shilling, and the second anything from a shilling 
to three shillings more than if all the lines were straight and simply sheared. 
The girder yard does not possess any patent tool which can turn these plates 
out to any desired outline irrespective of cost. They all have to be laboriously 
chipped and filed by hand. 

Many draughtsmen delight in the hogback or the fish-bellied girder, or one 
with rounded ends. Figs. 24, 25, and 26 illustrate them respectively in 
outline. They are generally supposed to look a little better than the plain rect- 
angular girder ; besides, they are reputedly more scientific. Are they ? IMt is 
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scientific to spend as much money as possible, then they are so ; if, however, 
it is scientific to cany the greatest load at the least expenditure, then they 
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Fio. 22.— Connecting plates (wastefal method). 

are decidedly not so. The labour costs on figs. 24 and 25 are usually fifteen 
shillings to a pound more per ton than if they were rectangular ; and on fig. 26 



1 




Fia. 28. — Connecting plates (wasteful method). 

about ten shillings per ton more. The few cases where circumstances demand, 
for good reasons, any one of these types are few and far between ; they are 
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most usually adopted at the draughtsman's whim without the slightest 
thought to the money which would have to be paid for them. Designing 
steelwork is not child's play ; there is not room for such irresponsible decbions ; 
neither is it a field for the unrestricted gambols of theory. Practice must be 
the arbiter, and theory and play must both give way to its teachings, or waste- 
fulness is boimd to result. 

Many open-webbed girders are often shown with a curved-top boom, and 
the remarks just made apply equally well to these. Of course, when the curve 
constitutes a distinct type, as in bowstring girders, exception cannot be taken. 
It is to what should be rectangular girders which are " beautified " by curves 
that what is said applies. Linville girders have often been made with curved- 
top booms, and the cost has been met without, perhaps, the slightest inkling 
that a little less foolishness would have considerably lessened the bill. 




Fio. 24. — Hogback girder. 




Fio. 25.— Fish-bellied girder. 
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Fia. 26.— Round-ended girder. 



It would be possible to illustrate numberless other of these special fads 
which have grown up and fastened on to our steel trade, like so many leeches ; 
but no good purpose would be served thereby. £nough has been said to 
show that any deviation, however small, from what is necessary only 
augments the bill to be paid, without giving any real benefit in return. 
Every little joggle, every knee, every curve, every rivet beyond what is 
necessary or advisable, is so much sheer waste of good money — a squandering 
of what might be so usefully spent elsewhere. The draughtsman should be 
continually on the alert to watch that he has not unconsciously gone a little 
way further round than he need have done in accomplishing any object. A 
knee costs more than a joggle, and a square knee or bend as much as both 
put together. It is a very safe axiom to beware of the fire ; any operation 
which depends on fire and heat is bound to be expensive, and consequently 
to be avoided as much as possible. A certain amount of smith work 
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is necessary for almost any work; the practical man eliminates as much 
as possible, and his skill will be evidenced in direct proportion to the 
results. 

A point about which there has been much controversy is that of drilling 
versus punching rivet and other holes. Much has been written on the 
subject, and it has been conclusively demonstrated that^ should punching in 
any way damage a plate or other material, "the damaged part does not extend 
beyond an ^in. into the plate beyond the edge of the hole made. Thus, if 
a hole be punched ^-in. in diameter and then reamed out to f-in. diameter, 
the whole of the damaged portion will be removed by the reaming operation, 
and the resultant hole and the material aroimd will be in exactly the same 
state as though it had been drilled through the solid at first. 

Punched work is in disrepute in Great Britain. Few engineers will now 
tolerate it, although at one time it was the only method used in metal work. 
In this country everything must be drilled or punched and reamed, yet 
across the water the condition of things is entirely reversed. In the United 
States there is very little work which is drilled, and controversy as to 
whether their practice is right or wrong is practically unknown. There the 
whole question the designer sets himself to settle is how to " get there " in 
the quickest and cheapest way. At the same time he is not to be siurpassed 
for his skill in designing ; on the whole, he uses more figures and calculates 
to a greater degree of nicety than we do ourselves ; he is just as tender of 
the moment of inertia, the radius of gyration, the section modulus, and all 
the other latest refinements of mathematical lore — indeed, he is responsible 
for some of them ; he is in the habit of facing and solving greater difficulties 
on the average than engineers of any other nationality; his spans are 
greater, his depths deeper, and his heights higher than the usual — yet he 
still punches his materials. On some pettifogging span of 20 ft. a British 
engineer will have a specification pages long, insisting, amongst other things, 
on "all rivet-holes being drilled from the solid." An American will make 
and confidently put up an Atbara Bridge with a specification of only a few 
clauses, and no mention whatever of any other method for making rivet-holes 
but punching ! 

Drilling from the solid with present tools and appliances is a wearisome 
job. Wliether the mechanical engineer will ever make the process com- 
mercially possible or not is a question. Just now it is too tedious to be 
really within the range of practical work. Certainly it is often enough 
specified — it is very seldom done, however. If insisted upon, it does not take 
the engineer long to realise that, if his job is at all large, he will have to 
wait a very long time for it; and it is soon tacitly agreed that punching 
small and reaming to size will do just as well. The number of holes in a 
moderate-sized girder which have to be put in the material is enormous, and 
time is necessary — whatever the method — to get them all in. Even punch- 
ing is slow, but it is still incomparably the fastest ; pimchhig and reaming 
stand next; whilst solid drilling stands quite in a class by itself. As a 
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rough-and-readj comparison it might be stated that the comparative rates 
are about as 1 : 2 : 3. 

It is due to the theoretical man that punching is out of favour. The 
author does not know of any authentic indisputable records of tests which 
will prove that built girders with punched holes are weaker than similar 
ones with drilled holes. Inferences are, perhaps, to that effect, but mere 
inferences prove nothing. The weakened area by punching is very small 
given an average pitch, and is certainly of no account wherever there are 
compressive stresses. It is questionable also whether with good hydraulic 
riveting there ia much difference in tensile members. Let it be allowed, 
for the sake of argument, that there may be a slight disadvantage, what i& 
there to hinder a slight additional area being put in to make up for this ? 
That is virtually what the American does. He reckons his |-in. rivets as 
though they were in |-in. holes, his |-in. as though in 1-in. holes, etc., and is 
quite satisfied that he has taken all precautions prudence demands. What 
is the difference in area between j-in. and |-in.? The one is *4417 and the 





Fig. 27. — Holes before reaming. Fio. 28.— Holes after reaniiug. 

other '6013 sq. in. If the flange is on the average 2 J in. thick, with four 
rows of rivets so placed that only two come abreast, the addition of *798 
sq. in. to the sectional area would have the effect of meeting and providing for 
any weakening when f;in. rivets are used. If the girder be 40 ft. long, this 
would mean an addition of less than 2 cwts. ; or taking steel at £6 per ton, 
of about twelve shillings to the cost of the metal. The difference between 
punching and reaming on such a girder would probably be between £2 and 
£2, 10s. ! 

For large and important work, where it is necessary to reduce the dead 
load to the smallest proportions, it will be an advantage to punch and reamer 
to size ; but for the thousands of tons of small work made annually — small 
bridges, small girders, stanchions, and steelwork for buildings, etc. — there 
exists no good reason against the practice of punching. 

One fault which punched work used to have — that of bad holes — is 
eliminated by modem methods. Fifteen and twenty years ago it was no 
uncommon thing to see odd holes through several thicknesses with perhaps 
half or more of their area covered by some intermediate plate through which 
the hole had been carelessly punched out of centre. When this happened a 
reamer or drill was put through, and the hole cleared out so that it would 
admit its rivet. Before reaming, the hole would appear as fig. 27 ; after the 

5 
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operation, as in fig. 28. This certainly helped to give punching a bad name, 
since it appears on the face of it as though the rivet through fig. 28 could 
not be doing half the work it ought to, and that it was receiving very unfair 
treatment from some of the plates. Although it is doubtful whether the 
contention could be substantiated, since in theory no account whatever is 
taken of the frictional value of the contact of the plates, yet it is not good 
work ; and since good work can be done at the same price, there is no reason 
why anything but good work should be tolerated. 

In those days flange and other plates were mostly marked out from tem- 
plates by means of small tubes the same diameter as the rivet holes. The 
tube-end was dipped into a mixture of pipeclay or whiting and water, and 
on being passed through the holes in the template and pressed on the 
plate, left there its impress — ^a white circle. This served to mark the 
position of the hole to be punched, and at the machine the puncher (operator) 
guided the plate under the punch as accurately as he could. These men got 
very expert at their work, and it was remarkable how little they deviated 
from the right position, though virtually they only guessed at it every time. 
Still, some errors were bound to happen, and if an imskilled man had to be 
put to the machine for any reason, the results were not exactly happy. 

This is now changed in favour of " nipple "-pimching. Here the positions 
of the holes are accurately determined from the templates by centre-punching 

by hand, and in some works boys are employed to use 
the old tube and whiting method to surroimd these 
punched dots with circles so that the puncher may 
readily find them. The punch on the machine has a 
small nipple in its centre, as in fig. 29, and this nipple 
finds the centre mark on the plate, the hole thus 
being bound to be correctly centred. The method 
--. ^^' *~", is really old and is of British origin, though it is 

popularly supposed to be American and of compara- 
tively recent importation. 

Good punched work should be so accurate and well put together that a 
mandril y^-in. less than the diameter of the holes should pass freely through 
them. It is not only possible to get this, but it is commercially practicable ; 
so much so, that engineers are perfectly warranted in specifying it, and works 
everywhere will readily accept it. 

In riveting this t:lass of work the rivet should be upset in its entire 
length so as to completely fill the several holes, and a good solid job is then 
assured and one about which there is no need to fear. If engineers reverted 
to this plan of specifying work they would be surprised at the difference it 
made to their prices. On some work punching is cheaper than reaming by 
twenty to thirty shillings per ton, and these are figures which tell heavily 
in even a moderate-sized job. With proper precautions there exists no 
good reason for the present boycott of this method for a good half of the 
work turned out annually. Where many plates come together, as in heavy 
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flanges, there may perhaps be a greater show of reason for the reaming process ; 
but where only three or four thicknesses have to be fastened, punching is 
quite equal to the work. For drilling through the solid no good word can be 
said from the practical standpoint It is admittedly the ideal method, but it 
is not yet within the range of commercial structural engineering. 

Reverting again to the broad definition of finish, and considering first the 
unseen work, the unobtrusive useful foundation upon which the completed 
structure has to be erected, or the skeleton giving jstability and solidity to 
it§ walls or floors, it may very pertinently be asked. What justification is 
there here for " finish " 1 There is nothing to delight the eye, for nothing is 
ever seen once it gets into position. No one can quarrel with its appearance 
or take exception to its outlines, yet in some structures many thousands of 
pounds are buried in finish, and money has been freely spent which never will 
and never can benefit anyone. Of what use is planing, chipping, filing, and 
dressing in such work ; what interest will it pay and how much longer will 
it make the structure last ? Some time ago our best-known railway company 
was very pushed for some warehouse work — the room and accommodation was 
badly needed, and orders were issued to push the work through without 
delay. There were some 2000 tons of heavy box girders in the basement — 
each with five and six ply of flange plates. They were plain, straightforward 
work, and could be turned out at a great rate, the only hindrance being the 
vast amount of planing to be done. All girders were specified to have flange 
edges planed and to be neatly dressed all over. The planing machines 
became congested, and, after some argument, the engineer was induced to 
dispense with planing and dressing, the work to be otherwise of exactly the 
same standard. The immediate consequence was that heavy deliveries were 
possible, and the huge warehouse was erected in record time. The manu- 
facturers agreed not to charge by the actual weight put in, but on calculated 
weights to the finished drawing dimensions. Of course, many tons more of 
material were put in than were ever paid for under this arrangement ; but the 
compact suited both parties, since the one got what it wanted — quick delivery, 
and the other got a huge turnover, but with a diminished scrap-heap. The 
girders were out of sight when erected — they have never seen daylight since. 
Is there anyone bold enough to say that they are a pin the worse for not 
being carried out according to the original specification? On work of this 
class much lower prices can be secured by dispensing with finish of this 
nature. So long as the job is thoroughly soimd work its appearance matters 
nothing, and it is real folly to ask more than this. Makers will always be 
glad to quote lower prices and to only charge on calculated weights ; since, 
though they lose the scrap, yet the planing time is saved, and money can be 
thus turned over very much quicker. All boxed or covered-in work of every 
description can be treated in this way. There is no need to do anything but 
shear the edges of plates, gussets, brackets, and angles ; straight lines should 
be everywhere, and the only thing to be insisted upon is good, in the sense 
of honest, workmanship. 
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There is, however, much work which, though in view, is akin to that 
which is covered up, in that it is too far away to be distinctly seen — it is only 
the broad outlines which meet the sight, the details being obscured by the 
distance. High roofs (either in public halls or over station platforms), 
railway over-bridges or viaducts, aqueducts, and bridgework for new and only 
recently explored territories may be mentioned as typical instances. Often 
in such work the most careful filing and dressing has been tucked away and 
no one is a penny the wiser — ^but the shareholders are so many pounds 
poorer. If the provision of this minute fitter's work helped towards the 
stability or life of the structure, then there would be good reason for its 
inclusion. But it does no such thing ; it does not help in the slightest in any 
useful direction ; it is just so much waste, since its presence can be neither 
seen nor felt. True, the designer knows that he spent pounds on planing 
and dressing and tinkering, and that it is a "good job," as commonly 
understood, and one which "will not disgrace him," but it is more than 
probable that he is the only satisfied party in the whole transaction. 

Now, there are sheared surfaces and sheared surfaces ; there is good work 
and bad and slovenly work. It must not be imagined that in advocating the 
least expensive work shoddy work is meant. Nothing is further from the 
point. It is possible — commercially possible — to shear edges in a very fairly 
straight line, one free from kinks and insets of the blades, and one with a 
perfectly cleanly cut edge throughout. It is this type of shearing which is 
meant. The usual margin given by the manufacturer to the mills for plates 
is |-in. all round. Thus if a flange plate should plane nett at 30 ft. 
long by 16 in. wide, it is ordered as 30 ft. OJ in. long by 16 J in. wide. If 
the mills send the material in weighing more than 2^ per cent, than it should 
do, calculated to the last-named dimensions, whether by exceeding the 
specified thickness or breadth or length, they lose the extra weight sent, this 
being the only margin allowed. Material sent in under size is returned and 
not paid for. This evidences how closely mill shearing can work, and it is a 
fact that in a flange of six to eight ply of plates put together in a good yard, 
it is impossible to say whether planing has been done or not at twenty feet 
and less away. The matter is diflferent when foreign plates are used. These 
vary in w^idths sometimes as much as three inches, and it is impossible to 
use chem without reshearing or a large amount of planing. 

It might be objected that sheared edges would be difficult to paint and so 
preserved against oxidisation. If the shearing was ragged this would be so ; 
but just as scabbed plates would not be allowed, neither would ragged shearing. 
In practice it is not found that well-sheared edges are difficult to properly 
protect. They take a little longer to paint, it is true, but they have no other 
drawback. Neither do they need repainting more often than the rest of the 
structure. So far as maintenance goes they are equally as long-lived as 
the neatest of planed edges. For all practical and theoretical reasons 
" fine finish " is not an essential either to honesty of manufacture or service 
when in use. 
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Taking, next, work which is essentially utilitarian and yet in full view of 
the passer-by, such as road-bridges, foot-bridges, columns and low roofwork for 
stations, piers, landing-stages and the like, the question as to the degree of 
finish advisable broadens somewhat. According to our insular notions, nothing 
should be looked upon unless it has an engine finish. This is not commerce, 
however, and the day is not far distant when our bridge designers will have to 
recognise, in common with the makers of agricultural implements, that just 
as well-cast toothed wheels are good enough for a mowing machine, so rolled 
sections and machine-made rivets are good enough for ordinary structural re- 
quirements. Hard facts and the stress of competition have generally obtained 
the whip-hand in the past — they are good taskmasters. 

However, to meet the prejudice of the day, let us consider the essentials 
for this class of work. The first is most certainly that calling the work into 
being — the needs of trade. Mpney is to be ventured and money must earn 
dividends regularly ; therefore capital must be conserved and no waste take 
place. The mere structural requirements of strength are to be first complied 
with, and then the disposition and selection of the metal so arranged as to give 
the maximum degree of required finish at the minimum of extra cost. Take 
the case of railway station roofing supported on stanchions. The shareholders 
will be content with bare necessaries; the passengers will be attracted by 
appearance — to an extent. Just how ornate the character of the work is to 
be the directors must decide. Let it be a busy place in an important centre, 
then, according to present standards, the designer will be justified in asking 
for all edges to be planed, all frazes neatly removed, rivet-heads properly 
dressed, clean work throughout, etc. All work in view, at any rate, must be 
up to the accepted standards of good (apparently) workmanship. There must 
be no protruding edges of stifieners, and gussets, joints, and butts of every 
description must be perfect and regular. It is, however, incumbent to see 
that the f<yrm in which the work is made is of the cheapest, so that the 
requirements just enumerated may not be too heavily drawn upon. Lattice- 
work stanchions will cost more than solid ones. Roof girders with curved 
booms will be more expensive than with straight ones. Curved brackets, 
connecting plates, and stiffeners cannot be put up for the cost of straight 
ones. Flats do not require planing, flat bar-ties are cheaper than round ones, 
riveted principals cost less than bolted ones, angles are the cheapest sectional 
material which can be bought, tees the dearest, hand-riveting should be 
avoided, awkward sections for riveting should not be used, and all the means 
at command which will tend to reduce costs, save that of sacrificing finish, 
should be employed. Although it should be attractive, a railway station is 
not a hotel, and ornamentation of structural work will not earn dividends. 
The appearance of York Station is admittedly very fine, and it contains some 
good specimens of what cast-iron is capable of ; it is a thorough credit to its 
designers and builders in every sense, and is often pointed to as the model of 
what a good station should be. But is it strictly so ? If it had cost J&50,000 
less, would it have earned less money or been of less service to the railway 
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company? The whole of its present proportions could have been kept, and 

yet it might have been so put up as to have saved 
^2500 annually in interest for shareholders. It is 
of no use nowadays expecting the public to patronise 
bam-like places or to condone glaring architectural 
faults; that is well known. But there is all the 
difference in the world between providing good, 
clean, airy, light accommodation in keeping with 

Hthe canons of taste, unobtrusive in appearance, but 
giving a sense of space and cleanliness, and in 
overlaying all this with florid ornamentation and 
specimens of work to the glory of the designer and 
builder. The latter is apt to have so much style 
about it, and to have so many comers and ex- 
crescences that it is well-nigh impossible to keep it 
clean; and financial considerations prevent a coat 
of paint too often. The former is plain but dignified, 
is clean and will keep clean, and has not so much 
about it but that requisite painting can be done at 
the proper intervals. Plenty of light, plenty of 
space, and plenty of paint are what the modem 
railway station requires. 

There is one form of work which is particularly 
objectionable to the maker — that of making solid 
web girders and then piercing the web into fancy 
patterns. Fig. 30 will illustrate the point. There 
is nothing good which can be said of this type. It 
is neither pretty, ornamental, nor useful. Add to 
this that it increases the cost enormously, and a 
little of its puerilities will be imderstood. If the 
holes are too large to be punched at one operation, 
it means nipple-punching round the edges and then 
hand- dressing with chisel and file. According to the 
weight of the work it will bring up the cost from 
two to five or six pounds per ton in itself. A 
desire to lighten effects is probably the motive for 
it use — it admirably succeeds in lightening pockets. 

Another practice which may be instanced here is 
that of placing rosettes or stars at the junction of 
bracings or girder diagonals, or distributing them 
wholesale wherever there seems a clear spot. Such 
devices are not worthy of engineering, and they 
are but mentioned to be condemned. Fortunately, 
both these and the piercing mania are apparently dying out. 

The keynote, then, to success with work which is commercial and well in 
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sight is '* keep down the costs by attention to the form and design of the 
work." A requisite degree of finish is considered necessary, but it should be 
of the type outlined at the commencement of this chapter — a reasonable 
degree, suited to the facilities of the manufacturer, and that can be effected 
without ruinous outlay or even any very great augmentation of costs. 

Now we come to feature work, or those designs which in themselves challenge 
the attention, and are obviously meant to invite criticism or praise because of 
their form or beauty. Great public works or monuments, exposed steelwork 
in sumptuous buildings, memorial bridges, or indeed any work in which the 
designer has been given a free hand to indulge his fancies, and where money 
is but of secondary account. It is in work of this nature that the stickler 
for finish should find a congenial vocation. By all means file and chip and 
polish and make a mirror surface if that is part of the design. Take no 
account of the wastefulness of curved lines or round rods, or of the com- 
parative costs of plates and channels and angles; never mind about the 
quarrels of punching and drilling, and be altogether superior to questions of 
rivet and stiffener economy. Run the chance for all it is worth, and indulge 
in every whim which can be conceived. If money be of no account, then raise 
such a monument as shall bear witness to the designer's merits so long as 
one piece shall hang to another. 

There is one thing, however, which will probably detract, after all, from the 
pleasure such work gives — mild steel is not inherently beautiful, and its 
rolled shapes are bound to vex an artistic soul. Most probably in the end 
it will be found that most, if not aU, of it in the design is covered up and 
hidden from view in favour of a more artistic material. How are the mighty 
fallen ! the strength-giving ribs, the foundation of the fabric — all alike are 
banished from sights and possibly squeezed to allow even more to be devoted 
to outside embellishment. 

It would be infinitely better to recognise that there is no beauty in the 
material itself. It is not like cast-iron, it cannot be moulded into any form ; it 
is not like wrought-iron, it does not take kindly to much tinkering. It is just 
itself, a personification of strength, but lacking in every grace. It has a dignity 
of its own, a consciousness of power ; but of prettiness, nothing. Beauty of 
outline it may have imparted to it, but only at the surrender of its virtue — 
strength ; beauty of detail, it is impossible to endow it with. It is essentially 
a commercial product, and it cannot be purged of the taint of its origin ; it was 
made for everyday use and it is not practicable to exalt it to a superior station. 

Severity of outline accords with its dignity, because it follows natural laws. 
Outside of the straight line and the arch it is out of place and not in keeping 
with itself. It is the medium of usefulness and service, and not of ornament. 
So soon as the engineer and designer sees this clearly, so soon will he have done 
with attempts at the impossible either in design or workmanship. It is too noble 
a metal for the debased uses to which it is so frequently put, and its nobility lies 
in service for which it is pre-eminently and entirely adapted. It is absolutely 
utilitarian to the last molecule, and nothing will ever render it anything else. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IN8PBCTI0N — I. 

It is not everybody who can make an inspector. Most men think they can 
do it well — until they try ; then a few are honest enough to admit they are 
not cut out for it ; others burke the question and try something else. The 
very few stick to it mainly because they cannot get anything else to do. It 
is not one man in a thousand to whom the work is congenial and who adopts 
it because he likes it and is successful. 

The position of an inspector of work and materials is one of the most 
equivocal ones it is possible to find. He must either be of brass, inflexible 
and unswerving, or of that calm judicial temperament which, while able to 
take a comprehensive and unprejudiced view, is capable of enforcing its 
deductions without regard to anything beyond its own conclusions. The man 
who hesitates, the nervous, highly sensitive, or impulsive man, no matter how 
highly principled and desirous of doing the right he may be, will never make 
a good inspector. Just as the lazy, happy-go-lucky, or luiprincipled man is 
not fit to represent his employer's interests, neither is the man who is timid 
and retiring, however capable he may be. An inspector has to meet a great 
variety of men, most of them experts in their trade, for the purpose of 
judging their work ; and there is much latent hostility to criticism in all 
human nature. It needs an even temperament to get on with men who 
plainly regard one as a necessary nuisance, and often untold patience has to 
be exercised. There is no middle course : either no rebuffs of whatever 
nature must take effect, or the disposition must be so well balanced that 
suspicion and opposition are at once disarmed. Of the men doing inspection 
to-day, the vast majority are of the first category ; it is the very few only who 
can be classed in the second. 

It should be at once said, and said plainly, that the inspector must have 
served his time in the shops. The office-bred man never yet made an efficient 
inspector ; he is too heavily handicapped by that which he does not know, 
and which is only to be learnt as a man in the shops — the freemasonry of 
labour. He does not know what should and what should not be looked at ; 
he has not the workman's view, the workman's standpoint, but is continually 
treading where he should not, and overlooking or passing by that which is 
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vital. Books never yet taught handicraft ; they may guide it and direct it, 
or suggest and point out, but they cannot make the mechanic's hand, or 
endow it with its intuitive skill. Mere reading, mere study, however 
thoroughly entered upon and pursued, cannot make up for the loss of practice ; 
neither can years of office work impart as much as one month of the shops. 
It is only intimate personal acquaintance with the^methods of work which can 
give authority to expressed wishes or opinions. The amateur is always known 
in the shops. He cannot hide his obvious rawness. He has an air of 
unfamiliarity which he cannot shake oiF, however hard he may try — ^his very 
walk will betray him. 

The whole effect of this upon the journeyman is not hard to forecast. 
Every word uttered by the inspector is heard with suspicion ; his blame is 
discounted, whilst any praise is received superciliously. What he has to say 
carries no authority so far as his opinions go, and is only listened to because of 
the power behind it. No workman takes kindly to blame for his work even 
when expressed by his acknowledged master, whilst an amateur's criticism 
only provokes his scorn. The timid, uncertain man can be badgered or 
talked into anything ; he will give way in the end through sheer weariness. 
The man whom nothing can hurt, who has no feelings to be wounded or 
susceptibilities to be trodden on, can pursue his own path despite everything. 
True, his ways are as often wrong as right, but so long as he has faith in 
himself he will get what he thinks he wants, either in work or in kind. No 
man will be so deceived or so flattered ; and he will pass more bad work than 
any other type, for the workman or foreman will strive to take him in — they 
thus get ** some of their own back," to use their own phrase. 

To be successful in inspection it is imperative that a man know his 
business thoroughly. He must have the journeyman's knowledge with the 
master's power of putting himself outside the work and judging it with a 
complete underatanding of all the facts, tempered by a very certain notion of 
the standard which can and must be attained. A man may have the faculty 
of obser\'ation developed very highly, and if he has once seen a thing never 
forget it; but unless he knows work from the toiler's view, he cannot be 
capable of forming just opinions on the facts before him ; he can but compare 
the present with the past, and as no present is exactly like any past, he is at 
a loss to know how to deal with the difference. An office-bred man may act 
as an inspector for years, but he will never, unless he actually comes to the 
bench or the floor, be able to hold a candle to the man who knows work 
intuitively. He may be boldly sure of himself and his own judgments, or 
uncertain because of his consciousness of shortcomings ; in either case he will 
not get the work his employer desires ; he does not know how. 

Neither is the wholly practical man always a success in this capacity. 
He is bound to be better than the purely theoretical man, but often his 
education has not fitted him to meet on an equality men reared in more 
prosperous circumstances. It needs a very level head indeed not to be turned 
with the flattering attentions paid when the manufacturer or manager thinks 
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he knows his man. If either adulation or contempt is likely to effect the 
desired purpose, the inspector will not lack for either. Not only this, but the 
purely practical man can "only see with the works' eyes and the workman's 
imagination, and must fail to take the broader view necessary to the buyer. 
The man who makes anything lives in altogether a different world with regard 
to his work than does the man who buys his wares. Each can only see his 
own end of the matter, and fails altogether to appreciate the other's motives. 
The inspector, in order to do justice to both, must take an equal appreciation 
of the standpoints of both, or his decisions are bound to be unsatisfactory to 
all, besides being without the elements of common fairness. A successful 
inspector must have the minutiae of the works at his finger-ends and the 
wisdom of the world in his head. His thorough integiity must be without 
question. 

The essentials of inspectorship are not generally understood or appreciated 
by those responsible for its employment. It certainly seems a very simple 
thing to send a man to look at a girder, a column, or a bridge, or to post him 
for a time to watch their manufacture. On the face of it, it is easy work, and 
why should the best man that can be found be paid a high rate for it ? It is 
much cheaper to send a low-money man to idle his time away ! So it appears 
until we get below the surface of things. If it were not for the general high 
stcmdard of honour amongst manufadurexs in this country ^ little of the work 
now doing duty would he worth more than scrap price. So far as the effective 
policing of work is concerned, the average past and present inspectorship is 
a farce. Men there are to be found who are conscientiously and uncom- 
plainingly doing their duty and using their great gifts and knowledge at a 
woefully insufficient salary ; others, and the majority, are honestly trying to 
do what seems to them right, yet lack the necessary knowledge to ensure the 
ends sought ; whilst a few are rogues pure and simple, fattening on both sides, 
and passing and certifying anything so long as it is made worth their while. 
If a maker or a foreman really wishes and tries to get dishonest work passed, 
even the most acute of inspectors will hardly detect his tricks ; how, then, shall 
a man who does not know the secret of those tricks be able to do so ? The 
commonest gloss and make-up will serve to deceive the inexperienced, but the 
devices of a clever workman interested in passing off some little fault need 
a workman's care to detect. If manufacturers were so minded, it is not 
too much to say that bad work could be passed off wholesale on customers 
without any attempt at corruption of officials specially detailed to detect 
the same. 

A man who has laboured to make himself as thoroughly conversant with 
work as has been here outlined cannot be got for two to four pounds a week, 
unless he is the victim of circumstances. Neither should it be expected that 
he could. The position is one of great responsibility — if it is worth anything 
at all. As the size and complexity of a job grows, so naturally does the 
responsibility, and yet it is quite a common thing for a man with three 
pounds a week to be in charge of work costing his employer tens of thousands 
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of pounds ! If the manufacturer can be trusted, why should even that small 
amount be unnecessarily spent 1 Is it for the sake of spending money or 
whati If he cannot be trusted, and it is an essential to have someone 
in residence, must not that someone be entirely capable of his work, or else is 
he not worse than useless, since his presence inspires a confidence which is 
continually being betrayed 1 If bad work is feared, and it is to be presumed 
this is the case, or inspectorship would be unknown, the man for the work 
must be as well informed thereon in every way as the acting manager who is 
doing the work, and who is in the receipt of a salary ordinarily from four to 
ten times as large as his. It is not the amount of hard work as measured by 
the sweat of the brow which an inspector performs that should be the measure 
of his remuneration, but the responsibility he has and the knowledge he must 
have gleaned in order to enable him to use his powers for his employer's 
benefit. Until the status of this calling is considerably raised and salaries 
radically altered, the best class of men will never willingly enter it. 

It might very well be objected that this is a plea for spending more money 
on work. It is nothing of the sort. It is a plea for common sense. If the 
general level of inspectorship was higher, manufacturers could quote- lower 
prices. At the present time a considerable factor in influencing prices is the 
personality of the engineer and the probable inspector. It is no unusual thing 
to hear in the estimating department the remark that the engineer of a cer- 
tain job is so and so — " He's all right ; but is the inspector, so you'll know 

what to expect " ; and prices are adjusted accordingly. It does not take long 
to size up each man's character, and the probable expense to the firm with 
any man can be very nearly set down. The more ignorant and incapable or 
otherwise troublesome man he may be, the more must they cover themselves 
to protect against his known failings. Few makers desire to turn out bad 
work ; not many men are so constituted that they can take pleasure in this, 
and for this reason a good man is welcome. He will not make unnecessary 
trouble ; what he has to say will be merited, and there will be nothing to fear 
from ignorant judgments. It is known he will be fair. Such a man is worth 
doing work for, and prices can be safely brought in line. 

Whatever his attainments, the first maxim of every inspector must be to 
carry out the specification. On the drafting of this must be based his own 
conduct. When a maker has tendered his prices on certain information 
supplied him, it is nothing but fair to both parties that known conditions 
should be properly carried out. Let there be no hesitation on this score. 
Whilst the manufacturer has his rights, yet these cannot in any way traverse 
specific undertakings, such as he enters into when he takes the work. Young 
ofiicials often feel reluctant to insist on conditions which, though set down, 
hardly seem equitable. This is not their lookout, nor has it anything to do 
with them. If the works and the buyer care to mutually enter into an agree- 
ment, the buyer's agent is there to see that the works properly carry out their 
assigned duties. But with all this comes the second maxim of inspectorship, 
"to carry out duties as agreeably as possible to the maker." The proper 
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course for every man confronted witb apparently abnormal conditions is to 
stick to his specification or instructions until further orders arrive, but at the 
same time immediately acquaint his principals with the pros and cons of the 
matter, stating his own opinion and, at the same time, attitude, and asking that 
if anything is to be modified he may be advised. On matters upon which he 
has discretionary powers, he shovdd exercise his judgment immediately and not 
bother his principals unnecessarily. Great firmness and tact are essentials in 
such situations. Blustering assertions are not worth the breath they cost. 
There is always a "right" about every matter. There is no other course 
honourably open but to choose it. 

There is a vast difference between the man who does his duty quietly and 
he who does it with a trumpet. The red-faced, loud-voiced assertive man, 
however upright, can never be the success the quieter self-respecting man 
will be ; nor will his full-toned utterances excite half the respect the more quiet 
delivery will inspire. Most men who are at the head of any establishment, 
whether as owners or managers, are there because of ability and fitness. They 
hold their position by means of their innate worthiness and their confidence 
in themselves. Such men are not to be frightened, or even impressed, by 
arrogance of any type, whether justified in part by acquirements or not. 
Attainments they can and do respect ; but they respect them the more they 
are accompanied by the knowledge that other men have brains. It is but 
right that an inspector should show every courtesy, even as he expects it, and 
he must in turn respect those with whom he is dealing. His duties are to get 
the work made as well as his instructions indicate, and to see that no action 
or word of his either hinders the execution thereof or causes attempted fraud. 
He must therefore make himself as agreeable as possible to all parties. 

Given that the drawings and specification have been drafted, estimates 
called for, and a tender accepted, the first of the inspector's duties will be to 
proceed to the mills to inspect and test the materials. The manufacturer will 
communicate with him, and inform him at what mills the steel is to be rolled, 
and if he so requests, furnish him with a copy of the order, giving the sizes 
and lengths of all materials. As the time of rolling depends on the state of 
the mill order-book, the rollers will inform him when they will be ready for 
him; or if his specification obliges him to see the actual rolling, the days 
when his attendance will be necessary. In some cases, this is done through 
the buyers — the girder makers. 

It is not necessary that the rolling should be seen unless the work is very 
large or of a special character. The bars, etc., to the order will be collected, 
and when there are sufficient to warrant it the inspector is sent for. Armed 
with his private stamp, he selects lengths from which the test-pieces can be 
conveniently cut, and either stamps them himself or sees a man do so. The 
test-lengths are then prepared, i.e., cut to size, and shaped somewhat as fig. 1, 
p. 2.3, and he is told at what time they will be ready for him. At the appointed 
hour he attends the testing shop and identifies his own pieces by his mark, sees 
them duly measured up and prepared, and the attendants place them in the 
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machine and break them, himself reading off the record. There will be no diffi- 
culty in this, the actual load put upon the test-piece, irrespective of its size or 
area, always being given. The attendants will then measure off the elongation as 
found by the actual stretch between the two marks mentioned on p. 23, and 
the contraction in area at the point of fracture. The inspector will closely 
follow or personally check this, and the figures obtained must be reduced to 
tons per square inch and percentages of elongation and contraction. The 
test certificates will be filled in as each piece is broken, until the whole are 
done, when the inspector is able to sign the sheets and forward them to his 
principals. It is seldom, indeed, that a test-piece fails to come up to standard ; 
should one do so, and the rest of the same heat or cast be satisfactory, there 
will generally be some evident reason. Should suspicion be felt, or more than 
one piece behave in the same manner, a fresh batch of pieces should be 
selected and the results again carefully noted. Should they confirm the first 
suspicions, then the whole of the material from the heat to which they belong 
should be rejected ; but should they come out all right, it may be taken there 
was some error in the first tests made. The importance of identifying the 
material from each heat is thus evidenced ; as if there was no such means of 
selection, either every separate bar from the bulk would have to be tested 
or the whole condemned. By means of his list of materials ordered, the 
inspector will be able to see that all the steel required is duly rolled, and that 
he has had proper representative tests from same. Material is not usually 
allowed to leave the mills until the inspector has approved of it; as when 
once despatched, their responsibility in the matter ends. They will not 
recognise further tests, or entertain any questions raised afterwards. The 
inspector must therefore personally see each bar or plate to the order, and 
carefully examine it for flaws, laminations, blisters, and other defects, stamping 
each with his private mark for after-identification, if he so desires. 

The work at the mills is more the proving of facts than the exercising of 
discretion and judgment, and in that sense is more mechanical than what 
follows at the girder yard. The more acquainted a man is with his work, and 
the more used to it, the better and more certainly will he perform it, whilst 
his evident knowledge of what he is doing will stand him in good stead with 
the testing staff; still the work, unless in a foreign country and for an order 
of magnitude rendering it necessary that the whole manufacture should be 
watched throughout, cannot be justly classed as being of that high order 
alluded to previously. It should, however, if possible, be performed by the 
same man to whom the after-duties are entrusted, so that the advantage of 
knowing the whole business throughout should be his. 

In previous chapters different questions as ta manufacture and methods 
have been fully gone into, and there is no need to go over the same ground 
here ; whatever is not therefore fully explained in this chapter with regard to 
inspection in the yard will be found elsewhere. 

If the job be a small one with a not veVy onerous specification, it will now 
suffice if the inspector pays a visit to the girder yard and sees that they have 
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the identical material he has passed. At the same time he should have an 
eye as to the facilities for work, and if a thoroughly practical man he will be 
able to judge pretty correctly the style and methods of manufacture in vogue. 
Presuming he is satisfied as to things, he need not again attend until the 
work is well under way, when, on hearing from the firm, he should proceed 
to verify the attention paid to specification requirements. Questions as to 
drilling or punching, planing, fitting, and other items can be checked, and he 
can assure himself as to the genumeness of the work. Another visit must be 
paid when the completed work is ready, and he must now go carefully over 
everything, preferably personally checking all dimensions and sizes, seeing 
that the right materials have been used, that the workmanship is equal to 
requirements, and that it is in every way what his employer is requiring. 

Should the work be rather more important, a weekly or fortnightly visit 
during its progress may be advisable, when all questions cropping up can be 
dealt with and the gradual building up of the girders or parts properly and 
intelligently followed. During such visits hidden work, or parts which cannot 
be got at when completion is arrived at, should be examined and passed ; 
and should there be any particular process or stage which it would be 
desirable for the inspector to personally watch, such can be arranged to take 
place at any prearranged visit or time. 

Work of the first magnitude will require the inspector to be at the yard 
every day. There will be much work in progress at the same time and at 
very different stages, and he will need a good memory, a receptive mind, and 
an elasticity of disposition to accommodate himself to the demands upon his 
time and attention. Naturally the precise character of his work, or rather 
its onerousness, will depend largely on the specification. If it is directed 
that certain things be only done in his presence, and if he also needs to obtain 
ocular proof of the methods and workmanship at every stage, his hands will 
be yery full, and he will need to be better than the average to avoid falling 
foul of some one or other of the different foremen engaged. This latter is a 
calamity he must always study to avoid ; an injured foreman can give an 
inspector double work and trouble, and promote a feeling of uneasiness as to 
all his work which will be far from pleasant. 

Without interfering with the various routine methods of an establishment, 
e.g., whether wood templating is used or the older sheet-iron method, etc., the 
inspector is entitled to assure himself that the workmanship at every stage is 
of that degree of accuracy deemed essential to the final satisfactory assembling 
of the structure. For instance, no obstacle will be put in his way if he 
wishes to check the accuracy of the templates when made, or the truth of the 
planed surface of an expansion bearing. A good man will not go about with 
his hands in his coat-pockets, but will be alive and actively ascertaining for 
himself. The manufacturer will generally accord an inspector as much help 
and as many hands as he wants within reason — some foremen will be only 
too glad to have their own men manipulate gauges and instruments to save the 
inspector from bending his back. Help of this character is not desirable — the 
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man who thinks of his back and his dignity before his work is best out of 
his berth. At the same time, continual interference or the exercise of his 
powers more often than is necessary or advisable will be most certainly 
resented, and he should refrain from doing or seeing anything from mere 
curiosity or the wish to display his knowledge or authority. What to do 
and when to do and how to do it, also what not to do, need much tact and 
knowledge ; and herein will lie most of the proof of an inspector's capacity 
and fitness for his work. 

Assume, for the sake of illustration, that the work in hand is a large 
swing-bridge for heavy traffic, spanning two openings of about 120 ft., and 
having an overall length of about 320 ft., to be turned hydraulically. A 
thoroughly good man in every sense will have to be put in charge of this — if 
he is to be of any use — and he will have to give his whole time to it ; at all 
events, from the period when assembling commences. There will be here 
girder work, cast-steel work, cast-iron work, forgings of all descriptions, bronze 
and steel gears, shafting, and much fitting and turning, etc. A mere know- 
ledge of constructional steelwork will hardly suffice. The hydraulic machinery 
may also be included — as some yards in this country are capable of doing 
the whole — or again, it may be supplied by hydraulic specialists. 

A good man will now have work after his own heart. He will have to be 
master of all trades, able to follow every operation, and personally familiar 
with the methods used. His first business will be to test the steel at the 
mills as already detailed, and, this through, to watch the setting out. He 
should not interfere here unless it is obvious that mistakes are being made 
and in order to assure himself as to sizes and dimensions, etc. ; a foreman 
who has made swing-bridges all his life will not be grateful for suggestions 
as a rule. Let him go a longer way round if he wishes — probably he knows 
his men and tools better than a stranger could, anyway no good will be done 
by interference. At the same time, should it be seen that mistakes are 
happening, a timely word by the inspector will do good. Of course, he has 
no need to say anything ; he can wait until the matter is put before him and 
then condemn it, but by doing so he is not serving his own employer — for 
delays are never appreciated — and he is also making enemies in the works 
for which he will pay at some time or other. It will be impossible to hide 
from these men that he did not know what was coming forward. It is simply 
a case of doing right on the inspector's part. 

He will now have to test the cast-iron bars and, if able, watch the 
casting of the metal. He should always see his bars run, so that he may be 
sure they are of the same metal as the castings. His private stamp should 
be impressed in the mould, so that he can identify them when they are ready 
for testing. It is a good plan to see the moulds before the castings are run, 
and to look at the whole disposition of the tackle, especially if any large 
weights are involved. To a practical moulder all these things enable him to 
forecast events, and he is better able to inspect the castings when made, as 
he will know in what direction to look for trouble through any faults he may 
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have observed. When testing his bars, let him be particular as to the total 
weights put on, and also let him read the deflection gauge himself. Due note 
should be taken of all data gained, and every fracture should be seen. If a 
bar breaks under the test-load, the fracture may possibly show a flaw of some 
nature; should the others break up to standard no notice need be taken. 
If, however, the bars as a whole do not come up to test, and there is no 
explanation of same except bad metal, the inspector has no option but to 
condemn the castings represented. Test-bars must be run whenever any 
pieces belonging to the bridge are being cast. 

After fettling, and always before painting or oiling, the inspector must 
carefully go over the castings, ringing them well with the hammer to prove 
soundness. The large pieces must be carefully checked for winding and 
size. It will save much subsequent trouble if this is done now, as if they 
once get in the shop and have had labour on them, and some parts then 
fail to hold up, it requires much resolution to reject them. Many foremen 
will start machining even though their setting-out has shown there will be 
one or two tight places, trusting to being able to persuade the inspector to 
take them. It often happens in castings of this nature that loose flanges on 
patterns have got rammed in or out of truth, and in order to make the 
casting hold up to finished sizes, one flange has got to be only just scraped, 
whilst the opposite one will want both planing allowances taken off, thus 
reducing its metal below that specified. It is therefore economy of both time 
and temper either to personally try the castings over, or arrange to see the 
setting-out before tooling commences. 

One of the chief points to look to in castings is that there are correct 
dimensions everywhere; thicknesses of metals should always be tried. 
Wherever there has been a core larger than a bolt-hole it should be ascer- 
tained whether the metal is properly distributed or not, as cores are so apt 
to rise or otherwise get misplaced. If there exists no other way of finding 
this out, small ^in. holes should be drilled in sufficient places to prove one 
way or the other. If a column or hollow strut is being examined three 
holes will suffice, one in the centre of the shaft and one at either end. By 
taking the outer diameter and using a piece of wire pushed through the hole 
until it reaches the opposite side, the thickness of the one wall is readily 
determined. If the end of the wire is turned at right angles and pushed 
through the hole until the turned end can be caught on the inside and 
a measurement taken, this wall also is known. A special kind of caliper 
is made for testmg hollow castings, and for much work is a great convenience, 
as it dispenses with the necessity for drillings. It is illustrated in fig. 31, 
and it will be seen that it is only necessary to read off the thicknesses on the 
scale. Where there are very wide flanges it cannot, of course, be employed, 
but for many things it has great advantages. 

The skin is always to be looked to. For castings in a prominent place 
this must be specially good, and all comers must be sharp and all mouldings 
true and free from faults. The texture of the skin tells much to the practical 
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man, but its chief mesBage lies in the evidence it affords as to the state of the 
metal when the casting was run. If from very hot metal, it will be veiy 
slightly rough, due to the blacking or plumbago being eaten away, but of a 
bluish tinge. If of cold metal, it will be quite smooth, perhaps shiny and 
of a good grey colour. The precise shade and appearance will differ 
according to the thickness of the part and to the mixture used, but these 
are broadly the distinctive signs to be noticed. The error is nearly always 
on the " cold " side. Moulders are notoriously afraid of hot metal. It funs 
so much faster than when colder, and gases are generated so quickly, that the 
mould is much more severely tried. So the ladles are kept standing until 
the metal reaches that heat below which they dare not run it, and then the 
mould is poured. Frequently they wait too long, and then the iron does not 
reach the far comers, or cold laps are the result. More wasters are made 
from this cause than from all others combined. It is evident that thick 




Fio. 81. — Caliper for hollow castings. 

castings can be run with safety at a much lower heat than thin ones, and it 
needs very nice judgment indeed to determine the precise heat for any 
particular thickness or casting. 

According to the state of the skin, then, different likely faults are sought 
for. If cold run, cold laps are expected ; perhaps a riser has not lifted and so 
a lot of dirt may be on the top side, or a far-away flange has a comer or two 
short. If hot run, there may be a big " flash " at the joints ; the boxes may 
have started a little, making a wide, imsightly joint ; the nmners may have 
drawn a little, or there may be a " scab " or two to be seen. Few inspectors 
understand the real significance of " scab " ; to them it is an unsightly 
excrescence, which, if cut away, will alwa3rs show where it has been, and 
the question which troubles them is whether they ought to allow it to be 
cut away or be condemned for the ugliness of it. The matter is really much 
more serious. A scab is caused by a fall of sand in the mould, which may 
be due to many causes, and the scab itself is merely the iron occupying 
the vacant space thus caused. Now, if sand has fallen it must have gone 
somewhere, and the problem is, is it in some part of the casting or has it 
been rushed through the riser] A very carefiil search must be made for it, 
the experienced man knowing the most likely places for it to lodge in any 
given casting. If good scrutiny and tapping with a sharp-pointed hammer 
fail to locate in, it may be in the riser ; but all the vital parts of the casting 
should be as thoroughly examined as possible. A scab from the core is the 
most difficult thing to deal with, in the sense that it is so seldom that the 
cored part can be really got at to see whether it is clear from them. A 
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point should always be made of looking at it, if possible, and, if not, then 
all the upper surfaces in the top part must be thoroughly searched to see 
whether there is any trace of one. Spongy places are almost always due to 
a fall in the mould, and should be thoroughly explored with the hammer to 
ascertain their extent. If in a vital part they are beyond remedy ; if out of 
the way and not large enough to matter they may be stopped ; it is best to 
be very careful with regard to them, because they have no business there, 
and the inspector is under no obligation to pass them ; at the same time 
they are necessary evils of moulding, and it does not evidence much common 
sense to condemn castings for faults so small that they can never possibly 
matter. If any attempt at tinkering or stopping anything, whether sponge, 
air-pockets, or cold laps, has been made, that particular casting should be 
subjected to the most severe examination ; indeed, some men go so far as 
to refuse to even entertain its acceptance, and if the practice has been 
resorted to against their orders they are quite justified in so doing. Often 
the management knows nothing of such attempts ; no moulder cares to make 
wasters, and they sometimes visit the fettling bank and try to make good 
anything they may notice. If a flange is short-run, or there be some other 
similar defect, the moulder will probably wish to ^' bum " a piece on. This 
is done by burying the surrounding parts in sand and only leaving exposed 
the portion it is desired to alter. A dry-sand mould of the missing portion 
is made and placed in position, and a runner and outlet so formed that 
metal can be poured in and run over the exposed portion of the casting until 
this piece has attained melting-point, when the outlet is stopped and the new 
mould allowed to fill. If well done the job is a good one and may be relied 
on ; but since so much depends on judgment, it not infrequently happens that 
the time is wasted. The metal which is run off is led into ''pigs" and 
remelted, so that there is not much waste. 

Joints should always be particularly looked to. Occasionally the top part 
gets twisted on the bottom part (the moulding-boxes), and bad and uneven 
joints result. If much chipping is required to straighten matters, things 
look suspicious and special notice should be taken. Runners and risers 
must not be broken into the casting ; this is due to the moulder's carelessness 
in not forming them properly. They should always be cut off* bright and 
sound and be thoroughly solid ; if dirty, or showing signs of being " drawn," 
suspicion as to the soundness of the casting is created. Swellings and lumps 
should not be present anywhere; they denote uneven ramming by the 
moulder, and are caused by the sand in the mould not being of the same 
degree of density everywhere. Rough pitted surfaces are caused by the use 
of poor facing sand or inferior blacking or plumbago. Deep flanges are 
often ragged and irregular through the patterns giving poor ''draws" and 
mending having to take place at awkward depths. Loose sand may also get 
overlooked in such places, and occasionally even tools have been forgotten and 
left in ! In fact, the chances of things going wrong in moulding and 
wasters resulting are, perhaps, greater than in any other trade. It is 
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doubtful whether any work yet written on the subject has dealt or could 
deal exhaustively with its craftsmanship. Moulding is to most engineers the 
most attractive subject^ because of its risks and uncertainties and the 
necessity there is to be always on the qui vive. Thoroughly good moulders 
are scarce and are seldom wanting job& In the short space possible to be 
devoted to consideration of the art here, it is not practicable to pretend to 
do more than mention the chief points to be noted by the inspector when 
called upon to exercise his judgment on castings brought before him. What 
has been said will, however, prove to some extent that examining them is no 
child's play, since the fruits of much experience must be brought to bear. 

It is the casting which is hardly bad enough for the management to 
consign without question to the scrap-heap which gives an inspector the 
most trouble. Every man appreciates frankness, but much perturbation is 
often caused when the manager draws an inspector's attention to some defects 
which he says he thinks are hardly serious enough to form fair ground for 
condenmation, and asks that it may be accepted. Probably it may be a dry- 
sand casting for the swing-bridge and weigh several tons, and may have 
cost weeks of work to get ready, 00 that it represents a value of, perhaps, 
a hundred pounds or so. Now is needed great independence of character 
on the part of the inspector, and he will need all his firmness not to be 
influenced by the manager's persuasions. It is, however, imperative that he 
face the question calmly, remembering for whom he is acting, and that no 
personal considerations of any nature be allowed to interfere with his 
judgment. The casting is for a certain purpose ; are its defects such as to 
militate against the proper accomplishment of that purpose, and will they 
in any way detract from its value as a constructive agent ? These are the 
questions he has to answer, and he must have his employer's opinions always 
before him. If no good purpose would be served by the defective parts 
being other than what they are, the casting may be accepted, since time 
would be required to replace it. If, however, they constitute any drawback 
to the proper execution of its functions in its allotted place or tend in any 
way to weaken it constructively, then it becomes a duty to only accept what 
was intended when the drawings were made, and nothing short of this will 
do. The firm took such risks when they gave in their estimates, knowing 
best what they could and could not do, and the inspector's shoulders were 
never meant to take over their responsibilities. The inspector's first duty is 
to his specification and drawings, as representing his employer's instructions. 
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INSPECTION — II. 

Thb steel castings required for the bridge will doubtless be obtained from one 
of the firms making a speciality of this work. These castings differ some- 
what from iron ones by reason that the greatest difficulty is found in keeping 
them homogeneous and free from flaws — the test for strength being of only 
comparatively secondary importance. In fact it is this drawback — lack of 
soundness — which has so largely prevented their use imtil comparatively 
recently. Up to a few years ago more wasters were made than sound 
castings, and consequently their cost rendered them almost prohibitive. Even 
now they cannot be bought at prices which will compare favourably, strength 
for strength, with cast-iron. Most works producing them affect a good deal 
of secrecy 9m to the exact composition and methods used, though it is pretty 
generally admitted now that soundness can be secured by the addition of 
silicon and majiganese. The proportions of these two elements naturally to 
a large extent affect the strength in the manner previously noted when 
dealing with mild steel, the manganese being introduced to counteract the 
weakening influence of the silicon. 

Often steel castings are accepted solely for their soundness ; t.6., tests are 
not specified. Where a test is imposed it is usually a tensile one from a piece 
taken from the casting, and it should show from 28 to 35 tons per square inch, 
with an extension of not less than 8 per cent, on 8 ins. If a bending test is 
also specified, this will be that a sample must bend cold through an angle of 
not less than 90" before fracture. It is customary to test soundness by well 
hammering the castings, and by letting them fall somewhat sharply on to a 
hard surface, though this latter must be done with judgment according to the 
shape and weight involved. If the tensile test is passed, and the castings ring 
true with the hammer, there is no great necessity for the dropping test at all. 
Castings should be annealed before leaving the foundry, as this greatly 
mitigates the stresses induced by the original casting and cooling and 
increases ductility. 

All flaws should be well investigated, and if in a working part, or where 
there is likely to be any stress, should not be passed if of any consequence 
whatever. On account of their price steel castings are not specified where 
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iron ones would do, and a steel casting with a flaw may be no better than a 
sound iron one would be. Extra care should therefore be exercised when 
dealing with these. What has been said about the inspection of ca3t-iron 
will largely apply to this metal and need not be again repeated. The 
hammer should be used much more freely on steel than on iron ; of course, it 
is not possible to use it to any great extent on the latter, but it is a valuable 
assistant in determining soundness on the former. Great attention should be 
paid to narrow necks between large bosses or bodies of metal, the arms of 
wheels, and other comparatively thin places. Very often the subsequent 
turning or machining in the shops will reveal unexpected cavities, and steel 
castings should always be purchased conditional on replacement of such 
defective pieces. 

The mild steelwork specification will probably be strict, since there will 
not be much unnecessary material nor any great margin allowed, and the 
inspector will most likely be required to watch all the processes of con- 
struction. He will not be bothered by questions of the advisability or 
otherwise of planing and drilling or punching ; but will merely have to work 
to his instructions. It will pay him to watch the template-making on a job 
of this sort. It will not be quite straightforward, and there will be a lot of 
connecting plates, brackets, gussets, bracings, and diaphragms which will all 
depend more or less on each other, and in which an error in one will mean 
many more probable mistakes. As before noted, he will not interfere with 
methods of work, except in so far as they may be contrary to his specification. 
So many inspectors have fads or cranks which they try to force on the manu- 
facturer, honestly believing that their methods are the only ones which will 
give satisfactory results. A greater mistake than to do this cannot well 
occur; methods of work (with the exceptions stated) have nothing to do 
with the inspector — he is only concerned with results. These he can condemn 
if at variance with what they should be, but he must leave the ends used to 
attain them severely alone. He is, however, for his own protection's sake, 
justified in taking account of the methods used, especially if he fears the 
results, as they will guide him so much in looking for the expected errors. 
Since the correctness or otherwise of the templating ensures the degree of 
accuracy the finished work will assume, it is always instructive to have 
regard to it and to duly note any doubtful work seen. It is not unusual to 
see a lot of drifting done in the awkward places, and as these are just where 
accuracy should be the highest they should be particularly watched. In 
such bridges all the important jointing holes of girder to girder and cast or 
forged work to girder, etc., should be drilled after the work is together, so 
that there may be no chance of error. If mistakes are made and holes do not 
coincide, the inspector has choice of two alternatives : either to have them 
reamed out to a larger size, taking a larger rivet or bolt, or to insist on rectifi- 
cation by fresh material. The first will depend on whether there is material 
enough to warrant the alteration, and that it would not interfere with any- 
thing else, and also that the error can be made thoroughly good this way. 
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If not^ then there will be no alternative, though it needs very good reason to 
order the second, since it involves so much delay, and possibly more testing 
and proving of the replacing material. 

The assembling of the parts is a time for vigilance and care. If imsound 
work ever will be attempted it will be now, and it is at these times that the 
practical man scores most over the non-practical one. The first knows by 
experience where to look for the probable deviations, since he has been 
at it before, and the way the work has been tackled will tell him what to 
expect. Reason should, however, be the guide in all things, and so long 
as a good sound job is secured and it is not contrary to specification, the 
inspector should not be awkward. The way it is done is nothing; the 
end IB the thing. 

One of the points about rivet-holes that should be looked to is the fraze 
which always forms at drilled holes ; it is one of the most serious objections to 
drilling through the solid in a flange. When so many plates are bolted or 
clamped together and a drill sent through the lot, a fraze forms on each plate ; 
the faster the tool is sent through the steel the greater or stronger the fraze. 
Some steels seem worse than others, whilst the speed of the tool and the 
lubricant used all make a difference. It will be pretty clear that if such a 
fraze exists and is not removed the plates will not lie together properly or 
closely, and that the rivets even will fail to make a proper job in drawing 
them together. Whilst this might not mean any great disadvantage structur- 
ally, since they would still in a sense be solid, yet it would pave the way for 
oxidisation when in service, with all its attendant troubles. All frazes should 
be removed before riveting, and generally, unless the inspector remembers it, 
the workmen will not remind him. 

After assembling comes the riveting. This may be done either by steam, 
hydraulic, pneumatic, or hand-power, most probably by a combination of the 
three last, different means being used for the most suitable places. The first 
named — steam-power — has now almost died out, having, for practical reasons, 
been superseded by hydraulic and pneumatic methods ; whilst hand-riveting 
is only employed when the others are not possible. The process used will, 
of course, depend on what the works is laid out for. The inspector 
is not responsible for this, but he is for the soundness of the resulting 
riveting. 

Now there are one or two points in riveting which are not usually appre- 
ciated and whose significance is not generally understood. More often than not 
it is assumed that the soundness of the work lies in the pressure at which the 
rivet is driven. This is quite a mistake. If it were so hand-riveting would 
never be of any use, whilst we know that some of the best work extant was 
all hand-riveted. On the contrary, it is quite probable that much of the 
riveting now daily done is being carried on at too high a pressure. It is 
only the girder yard knows of the number of rivet-heads which fly in the 
course of a twelvemonth from no visible reason whatever ! And it is only 
girder-yard men who are led to ask how many more are on the verge of flying. 
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and how many more still ha^e some BtresB or other on them which is tending 
to force their heads off. Yet the rivet steel ia all proved material. 

Take hand-riveting first. This depends for its succeas almost entirely on 
the heat at which the rivets are driven. A good riveting gang will aend 
back rivet after rivet unless it is the proper heat — they cannot make a job 
of anything short of it. The essentiab are a fairly hot shank with an end 
at welding heat. Given these and a smart gang, and handwork will compare 
favourably for results with any means yet known. The hot shank is needed 
for drawing the work together as it contracte, and the white-hot end in order 
to secure a perfect head. When, as formerly with punched work, the rivet 
had to be upset throughout its length in order to properly fill its holes, it 
was necessary to have the shank a good forging heat throughout, or else it 
would have been considerably weakened. The straight shank was supposed 
to fill thoroughly a hole of perhaps the shape shown in fig. 32, and unless the 
heat was suitable the punishment would be sevei«. Now that drilled or 



Fia. 32.— Punched rivet-holea. 

reamed work is so largely used, a slightly lower heat will do for the shank. 
The amount of contraction the rivet undergoes just serves to thoroughly pull 
up the plates, and a very fair job is secured, which does not put any secondary 
stresses on the rivet. 

Turn now to hydraulic work. The characteristic of this method is its 
immense riveting pressure. Frequently a J-in, rivet will be driven under a 
load of 20 tons, whilst larger sizes may have 35 or 40 tons upon them ! If, 
now, the rivete are driven at the same heat as tliey would be for hand-riveting, 
what results could reasonably bo expected 1 Through the gi'eat power used 
the plates will be brought far more in contact than any rivet contraction coiild 
accomplish, and they will, to all intents and purposes, be solid one with the other. 
When driven the rivet has still to contract ; what will happen then ) A tensile 
stress is bound to be set up in the rivet. Suppose that a rivet i in. long in 
the shank is to be driven and that its temperature is 2000' Fahrenheit. 
The coefficient of expansion is about '000011447, and it will therefore have an 
increased length over its cold state of '05 in., say j'tpin. if the plates are 
already solid together, what is to become of the nvVi"- ^ Taking the modulus 
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of elasticity at 12,000 tons, such an elongation would mean a stress of 150 tons 
per square inch of rivet section, thus showing that the elastic limit would be 
passed, and that if the head did not fly off the shank would be in a state of 
permanent set. Of what value will the rivet be under such circumstances ? 
In hand-riveted work the ^inch would be taken up by the small distances 
between each plate, since it would take eight to ten plates to make up 4 in., and 
as no plates are perfectly flat there would be no abnormal stresses developed. 

Pneumatic methods are near akin to hand-riveting, and are consequently 
much less severe on the rivet shank. The plates are not nipped together by 
any great pressure, and there is therefore room for the rivet to act naturally. 
At the same time, to produce a good head the rivet-end should be of a weld- 
ing heat, and the difficulty is to obtain this without also unduly raising the 
temperature of the shank. The proper method of heating rivets remains yet 
to be solved. There exists no really efficient means by which the point of a 
rivet may be made hot whilst the body remains comparatively cool; with 
existing processes no two points will be alike, nor any two shanks. The 
consequence is that when the riveting methods demand hot points the shanks 
vary, and their amount of contraction must vary likewise. If the points are 
not raised to a sufficiently high temperature to make a good head in the effort 
to keep the shanks cooler, then the lower pressures of pneuxjiatic systems fail 
to properly cup and turn them. 

One advantage punched holes have for riveting is the latitude they allow 
the rivet to assume normal conditions as it cools. It is matter of common 
knowledge that punched work requires longer rivets than drilled — an allow- 
ance has to be made for the slight upsetting which takes place in the holes. 
This varies with the length of " grip " or distance between the heads and the 
diameter of the rivet; as an example, a 1-in. rivet with a grip of 4 in. 
would require to be 5 J in. long from the underside of the head to the point end. 
Since only 1 J in. of length will be taken up by the head, it follows that the 
allowance made is |-in. The extra length naturally much modifies the 
cooling stresses and helps the rivet considembly. 

Another point worth noting is that it is difficult to precisely state the 
stresses the ordinary rivet-head has to carry in everyday work. The vast 
majority of rivets driven are in either single or double shear, and so long as 
no bending stresses are set up on the shank the heads play no very active 
part; their function is to keep the several plates so tightly together that 
these stresses shall never act. In the great majority of cases they would do 
this quite as effectively if they were merely cobbled over cold, as there is no 
great leverage exerted upon them. The matter becomes different, though, 
where the shank is put in tension through the load taking a direct pull 
on the heads, or where bending stresses afford an opportunity of a leverage 
being exerted upon them. It is then necessary to see that the head is 
perfectly well formed, properly proportioned to the strength of the shank, and 
thoroughly homogeneous and solid. This can only be secured by forming it 
at a welding heat. 
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There are thus two questions raised. What is the proper process to 
employ and what is the proper heat at which to drive the rivets? It is 
obvious from what has been said that each known system has advantages, and 
that these are neutralised to an extent by the rivets themselves. With 
hydraulic riveting, heads sometimes fly off, and it is difficult to say how 
many rivets are on the verge of doing similarly. With pneumatic machines 
rivets are liable to be loose or imperfectly formed. With handwork there 
is great risk of loose rivets, especially where many thicknesses have to be 
joined, whilst the cupping tool is very liable to cut into the plate around the 
heads. With all three methods the risk of burnt heads and shanks is. always 
present. In order to eliminate this last drawback, gas-heating furnaces were 
introduced, where so many rivets were shovelled into the furnace and lay 
soaking at a red-hot temperature until they were required. This quite com- 
bated the burning evil, but it was directly provocative of " fled " heads, inas- 
much us the rivet was the same temperature throughout, and its contraction 
when driven hydraulically set up the stresses just mentioned. Perfectly 
formed heads were obtained — the pressures of the hydraulic system would 
almost suffice to do this on nearly cold rivets — so that the red heat was 
quite sufficient so far as this goes. 

Ideally it appears as though the hydraulic system needed rivets with a 
cold shank and fairly warm head ; the pneumatic with a warm shank and hot 
head; and the hand with well-heated shank and head. If these could be 
severally secured, there would be very little to choose between the three 
methods so far as efficiency goes. Unfortunately there is very little attention 
paid to the question at all ; so long as the rivets go in and are tight under the 
hammer and the heads look fairly well formed, very little more is ever thought 
about them. It is now becoming a frequent practice in heating for hydraulic 
riveting to place the rivets in holes punched through a plate or plates so 
that just the points protrude and the heat is allowed to play on these. Tlie 
shanks being covered and protected from the heat, can only get so hot as 
conduction allows, and this will not be much during the short time it takes to 
heat the points. If well carried out this arrangement gives very good and 
satisfactory results, since a good head is assured, whilst contraction does not 
unduly stress the shanks. For pneumatic work the same method should be 
followed, except that the holes in the plates would be larger, so that the shanks 
may get fairly hot ; whilst for handwork the old system of heating in a small 
breeze fire still holds its own. The gas-furnace way of heating is more suited 
to pneumatic methods than either of the others, and much good work has 
thus been done with it. 

It will appear from the foregoing that even such a simple question as 
that of heating rivets has many sides and that it is worth the inspector's 
attention, but more especially so when he has any rivets taking active stresses 
other than shear. He will be advised in discountenancing heating rivets all 
over uniformly except for pneumatic methods, and will in all cases look out 
for loose and defective ones. Burnt, half-cracked, and all imperfectly formed 
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heads should be condemned and out out. It should be remembered that 
machine-driven rivets are never quite so clean as those put in by hand — there 
is always a trace of fraze upon them. This is no detriment whatever, and in 
a job of this nature would not be taken notice of. It is only when dealing 
with very prominent and possibly ornamental work that it is desirable it 
should be cleaned off. 

In examining the forged work the inspector's practical knowledge will be 
brought much into play. No book can teach the essentials to a good weld or 
adequately describe the appearance of one. Judgment gleaned from experience 
is the only guide any man has to help him. All work should be clean — 
that must always be an essential, and it must be up to size in every direction. 
With the gears and shafting, he will be called upon to prove truth in all 
ways, and it wOl need very careful work to make sure that everything is 
correct. It will not be enough to inspect the inaterial from which the several 
parts are made ; but the fitting and sweet working as a whole, the turning, the 
general alignment, must all be proved. The inspector should personally 
know the fit of the keys in the keyways, of the studs in their threads, and 
of the bosses upon their shafts. He must be able to devise a method suited 
to the design by which he can prove correct centring, and that, considered 
as a whole, the structure will work as it should do in position. To attempt 
to enter into details as to what should and should not be done by him would 
involve treating practically the whole art of fitting and turning, and this is, of 
course, foreign to the purpose of this book. Even if that were done, it is 
doubtful whether it would serve any really good purpose ; such knowledge 
must be acquired by experience. When a man is inspecting or testing any- 
thing he cannot be always stopping to think what the textbook said must be 
done next. He has got to have it all at his finger-ends ; it must be second 
nature to him, or he is morally bound to do more harm than good. It not 
infrequently happens that another inspector — a man solely used to mechanical 
work — is sent down to supervise this part, and the two have then to act 
in conjunction. Such a course has its advantages and its disadvantages. A 
competent inspector will be quite capable of doing the whole thing himself. 

When the girder work has been thoroughly overhauled and passed, it 
must be well cleaned and scraped and have a coat of either oil or paint. 
Now that it is the practice to work under cover to such a large extent, it is 
possible to turn out work >vith comparatively small traces of oxidisation, even 
though the material has been weeks in hand. Formerly when work was 
done so much in the open air, it was impossible to prevent plates getting 
covered with rust, and this constituted a most serious drawback. Many 
engineers tried to enforce clauses providing that all material should be 
coated with boiled oil as it came from the rolls, but it was not found practi- 
cable. The only way was to insist on oil being put on so soon as the steel 
arrived at the yard, and this occasioned so much friction that it was prefer- 
able to trust to good scraping and cleaning before painting and sending jobs 
away. At the same time, this is not an ideal way of doing things. Once 
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material has begun to oxidise no amount of the usual scraping given seems 
to entirely eliminate it. The bad effects are certainly very much minimised, 
but that it is not entirely got rid of is proved by the action continuing 
under the paint when in service, and the necessity of frequent scraping and 
repainting. The most serious point in the maintenance of mild-steel 
structures is the annual outlay on paint requisite to keep them in order. 
The annoying part is undoubtedly that it is not so much that the paint put 
on is disintegrated by the weather and requires renewing from this cause, 
but that the enemy to the paint lies under it and works from the inside, 
forcing it off bodily. A suggestion is here made that united action should 
be taken to induce the mills to combat the evil. This is actually the only 
place where immunity can really be secured, and there exists no weighty 
reason why material should not be coated as it comes from the rolls. It is 
quite evident that odd demands for the practice cannot be complied with 
commercially, but if the demand was general, if it was, say, endorsed by the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers' Institutes, it would soon be on a very 
different footing ; and since all specifications would call for it, arrangements 
could be made on a proper scale for meeting it. Experience has proved 
that an impervious coating must be laid on so soon after rolling as possible, 
and before the weather has had a chance to act. It is but the other day 
that some cast-iron water-pipes were taken up which had been down for seven 
years ; they had been coated after casting and before laying with Dr Angus 
Smith's solution. There were no traces of rust or deterioration visible, even 
after this long time. This is the sort of thing we want to approximate to 
with our mild steelwork. It cannot be pretended that Angus Smith's solu- 
tion would be a suitable coating, nor would a coat of paint be of any use ; 
but first-class results might be obtained if hot boiled oil were put on before 
the material cooled from the rolls. It would be easy to arrange suitable 
apparatus for doing this, so that the whole extra cost should not on the 
average exceed ninepence or one shilling per ton. Bars and all sectional 
material and also plates, with the exception of their sheared edges, would 
then have an impervious coating which would be no detriment to future 
operations, nor indeed exercise any influence upon them, and yet which 
would effectually prevent the first encroaches of the only real drawback to 
the much more general use of the metal. The benefit of such a coating 
would be incalculable, and would be productive of immense savings annually 
on erected work. Isolated demands for such a precaution will do no good. 
They only cause friction, because, at present, there are no proper arrange- 
ments for meeting them. If the practice was recognised as desirable by the 
highest authorities and pressure brought to bear in the proper quarters, 
what is now voted an impossibility and a nuisance, and as being of no benefit 
when done, would quickly assume tangible form. 

This is by the way. To continue with the consideration of present 
methods, it must be recognised that the covered shop is a great help in the 
right direction, and that there has been a great stride forward in the state 
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of work when it leaves the shop, it used to be no uncommon thing for 
plates and sectional material to lie in the mud in the open yard for weeks, 
waiting the arrival of a few more pieces before they were put in hand. 
Perhaps there would be a further exposure to sun and rain of several months 
before the job was ready for despatch and any attempt at cleaning and 
painting was made. All this is now very much altered, and it is well it is so. 
The inspector should see that cleaning and scraping are well done and not 
shirked, and should pay particular attention to the comers and awkward 
places. Painters are but human, and like the rest of mankind are ever ready 
to save themselves trouble. 

If the bridge is for export, there will be a vast amount of packing to be 
done, and this will have to be superintended. All small articles, bolts, rivets, 
tools, etc., will be boxed in specially made cases. The cantilevers will be 
taken in parts, and the ends of plates and joints will have to be properly 
timbered and protected from damage or from doing damage. The specifica- 
tion will contain full directions as to this, and it only remains to add that 
the inspector should personally check everything over to save trouble at the 
other end. 

The bridge is now ready for sending away, and it may happen that it is 
stipulated that the actual weighed weights of everything should be secured, 
and that the inspector should certify as to these. This is always a tedious 
operation, but it involves nothing more than ordinary clerking, except that 
precautions should be taken to see that fair weights are given and that the 
machines are properly manipulated. It is often looked upon as rather a 
good joke to make them show more than they should do for the time being, 
and it is well to be aware of this. 

From the foregoing it might perhaps be thought that the inspector was 
nearly always iu the unenviable position of trying to circumvent the wiles 
and tricks of the manufacturer. This is not intended to be conveyed, nor 
would it be correct, since it is seldom that the management of a place lends 
itself to petty tricks of any nature. As a class, makers are honourable men 
and have attained their positions by fair dealing and good work. But when 
endeavouring to outline an inspector's duties, it is but right to point out 
where he should pay special attention and the reason, and this naturally 
involves assmning for the moment that trickery may be attempted. It is 
very seldom indeed that any real case of knavery is come across. Makers 
have reputations to keep up, and for their own sakes are careful what they 
do. Still, no man would be doing his duty to his principal if he did not 
personally investigate everything he is placed in charge of, and so the 
inspector should be as careful as though he were buying everything for 
himself. Let him do his duty and leave the manufacturer to do his. 

The keynote to successful inspectorship may be said to be "courtesy." 
More hangs on the personality of the man chosen than is generally supposed. 
Whilst thorough mastery of his work is an essential to success, yet if this 
is accompanied by surliness or a repellent or bombastical manner, much 
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friction is bound to arise. A good many men go to the other extreme and 
are "hail fellow, well met" with foremen and managers. This is not 
required ; neither is it advisable to be lavish in either the giving or taking 
of hospitality. It needs more than the average balance not to be affected to 
some extent by personal friendship or the sense of obligation, and yet any 
such bias spells ruin to independent judgment. Not that an inspector 
should never have friends ; but it will be better for him if he does not get on 
an intimate footing vrith the men with whom he has to deal. Looked at in 
a personal light, no man would choose as his buying agent another who was 
known to be intimate with the seller. Not that he would care to put 
suspicion into words — ^he might not have any real suspicion at all ; but he 
would naturally rather have someone perfectly independent to represent 
him. Let the little courtesies of everyday life pass freely — some men set 
much store upon them ; there is no need to be suspicious of every advance, 
or to rigidly refuse to take advantage of proffered kindlinesses. Yet let 
a middle course be steered, and be most careful not to enter upon any 
obligation which may afterwards have to be paid for. An independent 
attitude must be studiously preserved, or all freedom of action will quickly 
be gone. 



CHAFrER XI. 

ESTIMATING. 

This chapter is not intended to be a complete exposition of the intricacies of 
estimating costs from the works point of view : that is a large question, 
involving very many issues, which could only be dealt with properly in a 
special treatise ; but it seems proper to give here a summary of the methods 
usually adopted in compiling estimates, so that the engineer and designer 
may become acquainted with their principles and be enabled to more certainly 
construct their own preliminary estimates of work required. 

One of the simplest ways of arriving at the cost of anything is to analyse 
its several parts and estimate the worth of each, the total giving the end 
sought. Everyone is more or less familiar with this method — it is one which 
readily suggests itself to even those not accustomed to probe costs at all. It 
will therefore be as well to follow it here. 

As convenient units on which to base figures, the system of estimating 
at per ton or per cwt. has no rival. All manufacturers reckon their prices 
this way, and what is done in the shops cannot be very far wrong ; at all 
events, if the same routine is followed, the results should fairly agree, and 
this is what the designer will particularly wish for. To an extent the use of 
the ton is misleading, in that it does not indicate where differences in prices 
really occur. For instance, two men design a warehouse with steel framing 
for identical objects. The one buys his steelwork at £12 per ton, the other 
at £14 per ton. It is quite likely that neither knows or could say why the 
two costs should be so different, and in estimating themselves they might hit 
on £11 or £13 or any other figure as being a fair price for either. It may be 
said that this is due to difference in design, or to a lack of knowledge of 
practical affairs, with perfect truth ; but such statements do not help — they 
define nothing and explain nothing. Why should a difference in design mean 
so much ? Steelwork prices are often as high as £30 and £40 per ton, and 
again as low as £8 or £10 per ton; yet to the casual observer both are 
steelwork and nothing more. It is not fair to estimate some work on the 
tonnage basis; a pair of wrought-iron, highly-ornamented gates or grille 
would not show up very favourably reckoned at so much per ton or cwt. It 
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is the workmanship — ^the labour — which really regulates costs, and it is this 
factor which is so difficult to understand. 

Reckoning on a tonnage base is a fair method so long as the charges for 
labour are less than the cost of the material. When this is reversed, the costs 
seem to mount so highly that the sense of proportion is lost, and prices can 
only be understood when put at so much the piece. We are, of course, 
now dealing with the former, and wish to indicate in what way an approxi- 
mately close price can be arrived at for ordinary work. 

The manufacturer has to face the following items before he can begin to 
see any profit for himself : — 

(1) The cost of the materials. 

(2) The cost of the labour thereon. 

(3) The dead or standing charges of his establishment. 

(4) Painting. 

(5) Packing, carting, and loading. 

(6) Railway delivery charges. 

(7) Erection expenses. 

Now, of these the engineer can generally obtain fairly accurate notions as 
to 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 ; he will be bound to be in the dark as regards 2 and 7 ; 
in fact, he will perhaps seldom be able to accurately foretell their amount 
unless he has had a thoroughly good works training ; even then he may be 
out considerably on some work, since it is notorious how much the prices of 
different firms sometimes vary for the same work. 

(1) The current prices for materials are to be obtained with a fair degree 
of accuracy from most of the engineering papers, and it will be sufficiently 
near if these are taken as given. Generally mild-steel sections can be bought 
at from £6 to X7 per ton ; they have been both cheaper and dearer, but in 
ordinary times when trade is an average, and there is neither boom nor 
depression, prices will be foimd to fall between these figures. A good deal 
will depend on the kind of material required. For instance, if a job consists 
mainly of angles, it can be bought cheaper than if it was of tees. To give an 
idea of the relative values of different material, the following were the quoted 
rates for a given date : — Plates, £6 ; angles, £5, 15s. ; flats, £6, 2s. 6d. ; 
channels and tees, £6, 5s. ; rounds, £6, 2s. 6d. per ton. There will 
usually be about the same differences, the price of plates being the 
ruling factor. When the manufacturer makes up his costs of materials he 
must, of course, take so many tons of each and average the results. It is 
important here to remember what has been previously said about the choice 
of sections. Prices such as these named are only for material for which there 
is a good average demand, and for which a fair specification can be given. 
If one or two bars of a sort only are wanted, it must not be expected that 
they will be bought at the same rate as an order for 20 or 30 tons 
would be, and therefore due allowance would have to be made in such a case 
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also. If the designer sets out to include all the out-of-the-way sections he 
can find catalogued, and 'to make as many different ones as possible, and then 
writes up a specification differing from the ordinary, he must not be surprised 
if he gets told that his material will cost nearer XI per ton. If market 
prices are wanted, market conditions must be conformed to. Add to the 
buying price 5 per cent, to cover waste of material, etc. 

(3) Dead or standing charges are those expenses which caimot be directly 
charged and apportioned to any particular job, but are common to all the 
work made. Thus when it takes a workman three days to do any given 
piece of work, it is easy to say that the labour cost is so much, but it is not 
so easy to say what the cost of the foreman's time would be upon it, and this 
would be termed a dead or standing charge. Such items as staff salaries and 
expenses, coal, lighting, water, rates, insurance, rent, stores, depreciation of 
tools and plant, etc., are all included under this heading, and it is evident 
that locality and turnover will largely affect them. The same sized staff may 
be dealing in one works with double the turnover of another, and it looks 
therefore as though this charge would be a very uncertain one. So it is in a 
sense. Some places reckon that their establishment chai^ges average 50 
per cent, of their wages costs, others take 100 per cent., whilst nearly 
every figure between these two is used by some place or another. A works 
that is near coal may have high rates and dear water ; another which has 
light rates may have heavy lighting and coal bills ; again, a place that is well 
situated for the majority may have a high carriage rate and thus be forced to 
pay dearly for materials. In well-managed places there is a law of averages 
which brings them pretty much to the same point when everything is 
reckoned. A place with cheap labour wUl have dear coals and vice vend. A 
fair standing or establishment charge for yards doing a turnover in the 
cheaper forms of steelwork, such as plain bridge or architects' structural steel, 
with a total cost of up to, say, £14 per ton, would be 80 per cent, of the wages 
costs ; whilst for works dealing with the higher-priced work, light long-span 
bridges, swing, tilting, and other more expensive designs, 100 per cent, 
would be a nearer figure. It is, after all, a very rpugh-and-ready way of 
reckoning to charge a percentage on wages costs, since certain yards might 
very well be doing some common joistwork in one corner on which the 
percentage would not be more than 25, whilst in another part an elaborate 
structure might be costing 125 per cent. ; yet, for the purpose of the engineer 
preparing estimates, it will answer fairly well, and has the advantage of 
simplicity. 

(4) Painting, since the requirements of no two specifications are alike, is 
always considered as a separate item, and it is charged at so much per coat. 
Thus the man who wants four coats pays four times as much as the man who 
is satisfied with one. The amount put down varies from one shilling to half 
a crown per ton per coat. If all the painting is to be done before erection, a 
fair figure will be eighteenpence per ton per coat ; for those coats required 
after erection, half a crown per ton will not be too much. 
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(5) Packing, carting, and loading, etc., are again very liable to vary. 
On some contracts they will be practically nothing for home goods, but will 
be fairly expensive for export. If the place of delivery is in this country 
and there is nothing to be done but load on to trucks and dispatch, one 
shilling per ton will be sufficient ; if, however, extensive and careful packing 
has to be made for shipment, the cost might very well be five shillings, 
and on bolts and small stuff as much as fifteen shillings per ton. 

(6) Railway charges will be entirely dependent on how far the place of 
production is from the place of erection. If the source of supply is the 
Midlands and the place of consumption London, about twelve shillings and 
sixpence per ton will go in this. It amounts to practically the same thing if 
the work was made in London, since there would be the added carriage on the 
raw sectional materials. On the other hand, if delivery was to take place at, 
say, a south-coast watering-place, there might have to be included something 
like twenty-two to twenty-five shillings. The best means of arriving at a 
figure would be to take the distance of one of the likely competitors, and 
either get a railway quotation or reckon it a penny per mile per ton if carried 
on the midland or northern lines, and three halfpence if carried on southern 
lines. The ofily difficulty is that where there is competition for carriage 
much lower rates can be obtained than where a single company has a 
monopoly. It is always safer, therefore, to ascertain the rates for a given 
journey. There will be a variation as to the amounts to be carried ; 4-ton 
lots go cheaper than 2-ton, and quantities of, say, 1000 tons can generally 
obtain special quotations. 

The foregoing are the items which can usually be set down with a fair 
amount of accuracy by those not in the trade. There is no great technical 
skill required in their compilation ; common sense is the principal ingredient 
wanted. With Nos. 2 and 7, however, something besides this is ' necessary ; 
there must be accurate knowledge of the works and of the value of labour, 
and it is just this which cannot be imparted by any book. The only real 
guide the non-practical man can have is the memory of past experiences 
and prices and an attempted comparison between then and now. He cannot 
give any indication of the probable cost of any work he has not seen 
before. 

The price of labour must^ of course, be directly dependent upon the amount 
of work required to be done, and as the relative cost of a design is determined 
by its labour cost, it follows that the labour requirements of the designer are 
the greatest factor in settling prices. If, then, the lowest possible amount is 
desired to be paid, or a moderate sum for a moderate amount of work, what 
has been previously said on the economics of design must be very thoroughly 
digested, and the engineer must make up his mind to curb his fancy by the 
pockets of his client, and study to moderate his demands in both drawings 
and specification. Let us look at one or two points which will further 
illustrate this. 

No two works will put down their labour charges at quite the same figure. 

7 
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For one thing, they will vary according to facilities, and for another it would 
be strange if so many men were found to hit on the same amount at the same 
time. Still, there is a certain resemblance, and what one place loses on one 
point it will gain in another, so that whatever figures may be given here, 
whilst they may not exactly suit a given yard, will yet be a very fair average 
of general results and experience. 

Ordinary riveted plate floor girders for warehouse work in ordinary 
lengths, and with well-an'anged riveting and details, averaging, say, 35 cwts. 
to 2 tons each, will cost, punched, £1, 5s. per ton ; punched and reamed, 
£1, 12s. 6d. per ton ; and drilled from the solid, £2 per ton for labour only. 
This will indicate what the specification can do. 

The same girders with badly arranged riveting and details, showing a lot 
of unnecessary work, and arranged so as to save every ounce of weight without 
regard to work and trouble, will respectively average £1, 12s. 6d., X2, and 
£2, 7s. 6d. per ton for labour only. This will indicate what the drawings 
can do. It will be plain, then, that there is a good deal in the assertion that 
to the designer is chargeable the reproach that British steelwork is the 
dearest in the world. 

Now, if we analyse the labour cost of anything, we find that it resolves 
itself into the rate at which men can work ; and in trying to figure out the 
probable expense of anything, the only way is to take it in detail, and consider 
how long each element would take to make in labour. For instance, the 
manufactmrer has men working for him at so much per hour; how many 
hours will it take one man or so many men to punch the holes in a given 
flange ? The rate the machine will work at is known ; the comparative skill 
of the men is known ; judicious comparisons and a little arithmetic will 
elucidate the probable time it will take; the time multiplied by the rate 
yields the cost — the result being that for one element in the flange the 
money value is calculated. The planing, the straightening, the assembling, 
the riveting can all be treated in the same way ; and similarly for every part 
of the girder until the total value is reached. In this way would the estimate 
for labour be got out for entirely new work, and the truth of it would be in 
direct proportion to the power of the estimator to enter so thoroughly into 
it as to be able to forecast the hours which would have to be worked to 
accomplish each little part. 

Now, none but a specialist in steelwork could possibly do this, and so the 
method is of no use to the designer. He needs figures he can use without 
having to enter so thoroughly and minutely into their derivation. It is veiy 
difficult indeed to indicate such as shall be fairly true, and yet broad enough 
to be used for his work. Practically, he must be given a series of representa- 
tive figures, which he will have to use his judgment in applying. At best 
this will be a makeshift, but it will be better than not knowing whether work 
of a certain type is worth five shillings or five pounds per ton. The best way 
for anyone who wishes to be able to arrive at fair prices with some show of 
accuracy will be to dissect all estimates which come his way, deducting items 
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1) 3, 4, 5, and 6, thus leaving a probable figure for 2 in the case of delivered 
only work, or 2 and 7 for delivered and erected. The exercise would be 
most instructive, and the figures obtained would then be compared with those 
here given. 

Freak figures are not desired. They would not help in any way, but 
would only confuse the real issues. It is not likely either that different 
firms would recognise the same figures as being applicable; methods of 
costing, hours of labour, situation of works, routine, management — ^all have 
their direct bearing on them, and consequently a variation of a few shillings 
per ton for different yards is to be expected. At the same time, any differ^ 
ences will be within this margin, and so the figures given will be quite 
accurate enough for the purpose required. Fair average values may then be 
taken as follows : — 

Per ton. 
For rolled steel joists, holed and cleated, with template cut £ 8. d. 
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oncis, ...•••• 

compound girders and joist and plate stanchions, per- 
fectly plain, ...... 

compound girders and joist and plate stanchions, bracketed 

and prepared for connections, 
compound girders and joist and plate stanchions over 

25 ft. in length, ..... 

plain plate girders averaging 2 tons in weight and under 

35 ft. long, ...... 

plain plate girders over 2 tons in weight and over 35 ft. 

long, ....... 

fish-bellied or rounded ends 2 tons in weight and over 

35 ft. long, ...... 

built-up stanchions of good section and under 2 tons per 

piece or length, ..... 

heavy stanchions of good section and over 2 tons per 

piece or length, 

heavy box-plate ginlers, 10 tons and over in weight, 
plain bridgework, plate girders, square spans up to 40 ft. 

„ over „ 

skew spans, 
heavy bridgework, plain, good work, 
lattice and open-web type bridgework, square spans up 

to 40 ft., . 

lattice and open-web type bridgework, square spans over 

4U iv., ...... 

lattice and open-web type bridgework, skew spans, 
heavy Linville or Whipple-Murphy trusses, large spans, 
light foot-bridges, lattice type of girders and stringers, . 
pin truss and light bridges of long span. 
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Per ton, 
^ For plain angle and flat riveted principals up to 30 ft. span, £ 8, d. 
in large quantities, . . . .15 

„ plain angle and flat riveted principals over 30 ft. span, 

in large quantities, . . . .17 6 

„ smithed rounds and linked principals up to 30 ft. span, 

quite plain, in large quantities, . . 2 10 

„ smithed rounds and linked principals over 30 ft. span, 
^ quite plain, in large quantities, 

„ light complicated roofs, plain, but much work, . 

„ „ „ all smithed connections, but 

much work, . . . 

„ light complicated roofs, in small quantities. 

The above list will cover the greater part of the steelwork annually made, 
and is intended for quantities. Single girders or pieces will come at a higher 
rate. Except where otherwise mentioned plain work only is understood ; the 
"refinements" mentioned in Chapter VIII. will cost more; in fact, it is 
possible by virtue of specification and drawings to put anything up to £2 per 
ton above the rates given on even perfectly plain work. Steelwork is not in- 
frequently let in small quantities at £40 to J&50 per ton ; yet since the material 
will not vary so very much, nor any of the other regular charges, it does not 
take much arithmetic to find what is left for workmanship and profit. In the 
table the items under steelwork for buildings are for punched work ; all the 
rest are for punched and reamed — the usually accepted conditions for both. 

With these rates before him the designer should not get far wrong ini his 
preliminary estimates. Care will have to be exercised in selecting for any 
particular job, and especially must it be borne in mind that any unnecessary 
work will send the amounts up very considerably. It would be possible to 
give prices for much miscellaneous work, but as they would not in any sense be 
representative, they would serve no purpose but that of confusing the user and 
are therefore omitted. It will be better, when estimating for anything not in 
the list, to take it part by part and so price it, this analysis serving, when 
collated, to determine the final price. 

As yet the question of profit is untouched. It is a very difficult one to 
allocate, and whatever is said thereon is bound to be the means of exciting 
unfavourable comments. Most men believe in making as large profits as 
possible ; others are content to keep going until time will bring the trade their 
way. Many years ago huge fortunes were made in bridgework ; but times 
have changed, and many large concerns now find it difficult to pay 5 per cent, 
regularly. The general practice in the trade is to take a percentage of the 
total costs, and adding this to them, thus fix their final prices. Some people 
add as much as they think they can get; others always stick to the one 
percentage. Of course markets rise and fall, and work which at one time can 
be bought for £12 per ton might at another time be worth £14. It is certain 
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that costs could not vary as much as these figures seem to indicate, and that 
therefore the lower price is a cut into profits. It will only be the maker who 
will be able to fix prices at the prevailing market rates, and it would be hope- 
less to expect the engineer to so closely follow these as to be able to say within 
a little what amount of profit, if any, the competition expected will bear. 
Very many jobs have to be taken at prices which leave absolutely no margin, 
in order to keep the shops open and the men together. It is better to keep 
tools employed than to let them stand ; and so long as the maker is not daily 
sinking money, but just keeping things going in slack times, he will be well 
content. On the other hand, if through limited competition, or that for certain 
work he is better placed than others, and so expects to be awarded the contract, 
he makes such jobs pay a good percentage in order to average a little with the 
others. This is but human nature, and business as we understand it. When 
a firm knows its neighbour is in competition with it over work, it considers 
everything down to the smallest detail ; and having a knowledge of the other's 
plant and facilities, attempts to bring its own prices to a figure which will just 
barely cut under the other. Close cutting, such as this, is, of course, a benefit 
to the buyer, since the profit expected may be cut so finely as to be near the 
vanishing point ; whereas, without competition, a good profit percentage would 
be added, and would have to come out of the purchaser's pocket. This is but 
one of the elementary principles of keen buying. 

Under the circumstances the best way for the engineer will be to take a 
fair percentage on the estimated costs and add this to them. He will then 
have a price per ton which he will be reasonably sure will be within 
probabilities ; and if in his buying he can place at less, he will know that the 
cutting has been keen and be gratified accordingly. Fifteen per cent, is an 
average amount which would be fair to both buyer and seller, and can be used 
with confidence for well-bought work. 

It is only right to point out that the different classes of work do not 
usually carry the same percentage. Thus the higher the price the more 
profit there will usually be in it. In the lower-priced jobs it is weight which 
tells and the turn over which is the essential. In heavy warehouse and other 
undertakings, where there may be some thousands of tons of the plainest 
work, perhaps scores of girders all exactly alike, and heavy units of 10 to 30 
tons each, the estimated profits will be cut very low indeed, and 10 per cent, 
on the tonnage costs would be looked upon as good profit. On such work a 
medium-sized yard could easily average an output of 100 to 150 tons per week, 
whereas on bridgework of the ordinary stamp it could not do more than about 
a third of this. As the profits are per ton, it follows that 5 per cent, on the 
first is as good as 15 per cent, on the second, and pro rata. If, again, more 
difficult work is in progress — say a swing-bridge or equivalent — the output for 
the type in tons will be exceedingly small, and a corresponding tonnage profit 
rate must be made. Many outsiders run away with the notion that if work 
is paying 10 per cent., this constitutes a handsome return on capital. 
Far from it in the majority of cases. Most of the yards of this country do 
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work of all classes, from common joisis to intricate girders and roofs ; now, if 
one of them can get a run on cheap work and do the tumavei\ and its profits 
are 10 per cent, on costs, it may make a return on capital of 10 per cent., or 
perhaps a little more. But let the run be on bridge and roof work, and the 
percentage on costs the same, the retium on capital will not be 3 per cent. ! 
As an illustration, suppose the capital to be £100,000 ; the normal turnover 
of the yard may average 4000 tons at an average price of £12 and a 
percentage profit on costs of- 10 per cent.; the nett profits will amount to 
£4800 per annum, equivalent to a return on capital of just under 5 per cent. 
Let there be an exceptionally heavy output of cheap work one year, raising 
the tonnage to 10,000 tons, and reducing the average price to £10 per ton and 
percentage to 8 per cent. ; now the nett profits will be £8000, showing a 
return on capital of 8 per cent. Further, let there be another year when work 
nms all on the light or expensive variety ; the tonnage is reduced to 2000, 
the average price raised to £20 per ton and percentage to 20 per cent ; the nett 
profits will be £8000 again, showing only 8 per cent. Thus the actual profit 
on the work in hand may easily be out of all proportion to the nett return to 
owners, and a very low expectant profit on cheap work is more remunerative 
than a comparatively high one on dear work. 

The 15 per cent, mentioned must then be taken to apply to average work 
selling up to, say, £14 per ton. Above this rate and up to £20 per ton, 20 
per cent, should be taken, and above £20 per ton 25 per cent, at leasts whilst 
for cheap joistwork a keen market will often cut down to 10 per cent. 

Some of the more conservative and older established firms in the country 
will not join in this open competitive work and require their names to be paid 
for. They disdain the cheap trade and abhor joistwork, except as joists may 
be incorporated in more complicated structures ; a compound girder is hardly 
seen in their yards. These firms take the cream of the engineering con- 
structional work — the more complicated roofs, the light long-span bridges, the 
awkward and difficult jobs which require engineers to carry out and cannot 
be made with multiple pimches and duplicate templates. Huge stafis have to 
be supported and extra skilful workmen paid, and work is turned out which 
has not its parallel in any other country of the world. The Americans have 
not the time either to design or to make it, the Germans have not the money 
though they might have the wish, the French reserve such work for exhibi- 
tion only — it is this country alone which delights to produce it and prodigally 
spend its money. There is great gratification both in its design and execution 
— of a purely personal nature. At the same time the firms engaged upon it 
are not philanthropists ; they have shareholders and directors to consider, and 
the ordinary rules of both estimating for and .doing work will not apply to 
them. They take a great pride in their achievements, but their estimated 
profits on costs may be anything up to 50 or 100 per cent. For reasons 
already given they seldom pay over 7 or 8 per cent, on capital, and often not 
anything. Although the estimated profits per ton seem high, yet the vast 
expenses attendant on same, the long time they are in the shops, and the 
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small tonnage turnover all contribute to most materially modify profits on 
capital. 

The question of costs of erection is so absolutely dependent on locality 
that little real guide can be given. Position of work, distance from a railway, 
local facilities, local labour, surroundings, natural obstaqles, traffic difficulties, 
height above ground-level and the like all have a marked effect on prices. 
There is not the same control over labour as at the yard, out expenses have 
to be paid, weather and other trades may be a hindrance, and so it happens 
that even firms themselves have very little real knowledge as to what it will 
cost. Every circumstance making both for and against is weighed as care- 
fully as possible ; the site is often visited and local information gleaned ; if 
air has to be used because of water, minute inquiries are made as to every 
item ; but the element of chance is so large even when all this is done, that 
the costs finally put down are always looked upon as more or less tentative. 
On some work, such as large buildings or warehouses, it has been possible to 
rather narrow the risks, but on bridge and analogous undertakings there must 
always be uncertainty. Personal foresight or acumen will help one man to 
arrive at a more correct figure than another, but this does not remove the 
calculation from its element of guesswork. 

Plain structural steelwork, when there are no hindrances from other 
trades, strikes, lockouts, weather, etc., can often be erected for about £1 per 
ton. On the other hand, if the site is awkwardly situated, badly approached 
or confined, and the steelwork at all difficult to handle, this may be increased 
to thirty or thirty-five shillings per ton. Bridgework will vary from the 
plain square-span plate girder type on road levels at thirty shillings per ton, 
to the light long-span high bridge erected imder traffic at perhaps £4 to <£5 
per ton, or the deeply sunk caisson or cylinder type, where, according to the 
nature of the ground, costs may be anything from £3 to £10 or £15 per ton, 
or even more. Generally a railway bridge of moderate span can be put up 
under traffic for about £3 per ton, though this all depends on the help 
afforded by the railway company, who may at times so assist as to make £2 
per ton a nearer figure. Large bridges may cost more to erect than to make, 
and it would be folly to attempt to even outline any figures at all. If even 
with all drawings and the fullest possible particulars available an experienced 
estimator can but make a guess at prices, it is evident that if any figures were 
given here they would but be misleading. It must be sufficient to state that 
erection prices for the ordinary grade of work under ordinary conditions vary 
from between £1 to £2, 10s. per ton, according to the weight involved and 
the requirements to be met. A light job in an isolated spot is bound to cost 
more than a heavier one — perhaps just as difficult — in an accessible spot. It 
is repair and extension work which is the most costly in erection. All work- 
manship at site beyond that needed for merely placing pieces in position and 
fastening up will cost anything over double the rate in the shops. If tools 
and tskckle have to be sent on site, and rivets cut out or cutting or fitting be 
done, money is very quickly sx)ent ; whilst if all that requires doing is merely 
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lifting into place and bolting up, it is often surprising how little the cost 
actually works out at. 

As an instance of the way this method of estimating works out, let us 
instance the case of a roof with span of 60 ft. and angle and flat principals. 
The total weight is 70 tons, and the place of delivery London. It is supposed 
the work will be made within 120 miles. The specification is reasonable — 
punched and reamed holes, two coats of paint ; the sizes figured are market- 
able and easily obtained. Figures will be obtained somewhat as under : — 



Steel and waste. 

Labour thereon, 

Standing charges, 80 per cent.. 

Painting, 

Packing, carting, etc.. 

Railway charges, 



Total costs, 
Profit, 15 per cent.. 



£6 


2 


6 


1 


7 


6 


1 


2 








3 








1 








10 


6 



£9 6 6 
1 8 

£10 U 6 



This would probably be called £10, 15s. per ton, f.o.r. London; and if it 
was expected that a discount of 2^ per cent, would have to be made on pay- 
ment, this might in cases be further added. If the work had to be erected at, 
say, a height of 30 ft. above ground-level, and access and all conditions were 
easy, a further £1, 15s. per ton might be added, made up of £1, 7s. 6d. the 
expected total costs, and 7s. 6d. extra profit and to cover risks, etc. 

If, now, the design for this was of smithed roimds and links, otherwise 
fairly plain, with the weight and all conditions the same, the labour charges 
would be about £3 per ton and the standing charges £2, 8s. This would 
bring the costs up to : — 



Steel and waste, . 
Tiabour thereon, . 
Charges, 80 per cent.. 
Painting, 
Packing, etc.. 
Railway charges. 


. £6 7 
3 
2 8 
3 
1 
10 


6 




6 


Total costs. 
Profit, 15 per cent., 


. £12 10 
1 17 



6 




£14 7 


6 



It will be seen how rapidly the price mounts when more work than need be 
for safety and strength is put into steel structures. Where the labour costs 
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are high, the time spent must be longer, the turnover and tonnage output 
less, and standing charges and other expenses are bound to follow suit. 

Success in estimating from the designer's point of view will lie in ability to 
make comparisous and a retentive memory. Given these, it will not be 
difficult, after some experience and study of conditions, to forecast the probable 
cost of work to the buyer within a reasonable margin — say 10 per cent. At 
the same time it will be obvious that since the outsider cannot know the 
prevailing trade outlook so accurately as the manufacturer, it cannot be 
expected that he will be able to precisely forecast what the latter will 
charge. 

Success in estimating from the manufacturer's standpoint will lie very 
much in the system of prime costing adopted, and the method used in 
applying or making use of the results so gained. This ground has been 
covered by the articles in the Engineer on " The Preparation of Estimates," to 
which the trade reader is referred. 



PART IL— PRACTICAL SHOP WORK. 

CHAPTER XII. 

OFFICE ROUTINE. 

In considering the works side of constructional steelwork, it will be necessary 
to make continual references to what has been said in previous chapters. 
Neither the works nor the designing engineers possess a monopoly of 
common-sense observances and maxims, and what is applicable to the con- 
sultant is also applicable to the works drawing office, and vice verm. The 
pity of it is that the theoretical and the practical man do not know more of 
each other. Were each as conversant with the other's views as they might be, 
not only would there be very much less friction than is sometimes the case, 
but the whole home and foreign trade of the country would be immensely 
benefited. So long as both pull opposite ways, unity of action is morally 
impossible, and the two forces will each blame the other for what is but the 
result of their mutual unacquaintance. So that if this section of the book is 
to be of any help to the manufacturer's draughtsman, it can only be so in 
conjunction with the preceding chapters. 

When drawings enter the works drawing office after a contract has been 
let and signed, for the purpose of preparation for the yard, in most establish- 
ments a certain routine is observed. The advantages of method in dealing 
with everything are so well known that the passage of a design from the 
engineer's conceptive drawings to the girder-yard foreman's working details is 
nearly always by a routine system, which has either been gradually evolved 
during the growth of the works or adopted from elsewhere. The exact 
procedure is probably not alike in any two cases — variations will always be 
made to suit individual preferences or exigencies of special business, and it 
would be a difficult and, at the same time, a foolish thing to say which system 
is the best out of the hundreds devised. There cannot be a b^'gt in that sense ; 
scores are bound to have features of great merit, and to be better in some and 
worse in other respects than each other. So long as they fulfil what they 
were intended to in a satisfactory and economical manner, no fault should be 
found with them. It would be imposbible to describe here a number of these 
systems, or to compare them to any advantage; an attempt will therefore 
only be made to outline one, which has proved itself exceedingly satisfactory 
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in working and which is amongst the most economical known. It is not 
claimed that it is better than the best, but only that there are none better ; 
it will be freely admitted that there are others equally as good and effective. 

Whatever the routine adopted, the essentials are that it should be 
(1) simple, yet of maximum efficiency; (2) economical; (3) expeditious; 
(4) entail as little work on the department as possible. To this end 
everything superfluous should be pruned away. It is generally admitted 
that checks on labour and calculations are necessary; but so. long as a 
proper check is instituted, there is no need to "check this check," and 
perhaps again recheck, as is the case with some methods. Where such 
multiplicity of checks has been found necessary in order to eliminate all 
errors, it is time some of the staff were also eliminated. A very good rule is 
never to trust to one man's work absolutely, but to give it an independent check ; 
when this has been done, everything needful and advisable has been attended 
to, and if errors still exist disciplinary measures should be taken. There are 
works where three and sometimes four men separately go over the same thing 
— there is nothing economical here. There are usually sadly too many clerks in 
the drawing office — or juniors who seldom get a chance of being anything else. 
Clerical work should be reduced to the absolute minimum, compatible with 
efficiency; draughtsmen have had too expensive an education for such 
labours. In some offices every job is furnished with numberless sheets of 
quantities and figures, which none but the skilled therein can decipher, and 
which have cost untold labour and time. In others the reverse is the case, 
and drawings are forwarded into the yard with the draughtsman's benison, 
but bare of any other accompaniment. The one is prodigal of the time of the 
staff, the other of the time of Ihe foreman and his platers. Both are' 
expensive; but considering how seriously ruinous the latter can be if they 
misinterpret, perhaps the former is the least evil. There is, though, no 
necessity for extremes either way; the mean is what is required. 

As previously noted, when drawings are received they are seldom in a fit 
state for the shop, and the first thing to be done is for the chief draughtsman 
to personally carefully examine them and compare with the specification. 
Frequently he will find contradictory statements, and these are to be carefully 
noted, and, if inexplicable, referred to the engineer for settlement. In fact it 
is always the best and safest plan to draw attention to all such matters, 
either asking for a decision or stating the course being followed ; the 
designer has then an opportunity of revision. The specification is usually 
deemed to be of more moment than the drawings, and a detail than a 
general view ; if a large-scale detail is plain and explicit, it will of itself 
settle any question raised on the smaller-scale portions. There is no need to 
raise queries unless there is room for evident doubt ; it is foolish to fear to 
trouble when in doubt. 

When a general idea has been gained of the drawings and their more 
obvious defects and deficiencies noted, they should be handed over to a com- 
petent man for working lists of materials to be made. These lists serve a 
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twofold purpose : they indicate to the girder yard the size and dimensions of 
every piece of material required, however small, together with its position 
in the job, and they are used to order the steel, etc., from the mills. A 
working list is of great value in the shops, as it enables the foreman and 
plater to select the sizes and set aside the right stuff, as also giving them 
great aid in rapidly following the drawings. To the template shop it is in- 
dispensable ; without it the template-maker would }ye unable to always under- 
stand what was in the draughtsman's mind when he ordered the steel, and 
delays would occur and questions have to be answered. 

It is usually imperative that the orders for material should be got out 
with as little delay as possible; and if prices have not previously been 
obtained, a rough table of sizes and approximate weights should be first drafted 
and sent in to the order department, so that bottom prices may be assured. 
Mills do not care to give their best rates unless they have the proposed speci- 
fication before them, and if there is time it is best to get this out ; but with 
time becoming more and more " the essence of the contract,'' it is not always 
practicable to delay until this is done, and in that case as careful an estimate 
of quantities should be given as can be got out. Some men are very capable 
at this work, and can rapidly and with a surprising degree of accuracy ap- 
portion probable total weights to different sections. The best man for the 
purpose should always do this, and in medium-sized offices it will be the 
chief. A good way of getting out the sections is to take foolscap, and as the 
different sizes are noted put them down along the top of the page, ruling a 
column to each size. Then take each girder or part separately and jot down 
its sections in their proper columns; exact lengths or widths will not be 
necessary so long as a fair estimate is being made. When the job has been 
thus roughly analysed, the weights should be run out, by adding together all 
the lengths of any one section and figuring these at the known weight per 
foot-run. A sheet done in this manner would appear as under : — 



24" X 24"^ 

18/6' r 

28/18' g" 
4/8' 4" 
Etc. 


3' X 8* L« 


84" X 84''L«. 


4" X 4' L«. 


6" X 6" L». 


3" flats. 


4" flats. 


6" flats. 


6" X 24''C«. 


6/20' 4" 

10/8' r 
40/2' r 

Etc. 


18/18' 4* 
60/10' 1" 

120/1' r 

Etc. 


100/6' 4" 
3/6' 4' 
6/8' 4" 
Etc. 


20/40' ft" 

60/8' ft" 

80/20' ft" 

Etc. 


120/8' i" 

200/4' i" 

300/1' i" 

Etc. 


60/8' y 
120/10' ft" 
4/5' 4' 
Etc. 


40/6' 4" 

20/10' '4' 

40/10' 4' 

Etc. 


100/6' 1" 

.V8' r 
10/7' r 

Etc. 



A man fairly good at mental arithmetic would not trouble to write the 
numbers down, but would run out the feet-run as he went on; thus the 
4 in. X 4 in. L* and the 4-in. flats columns, for instance, would read respectively 



as : — 



500 


• ¥ 




480 


S 


18 


• r 


and 


1200 


« 


48 


i' 




20 


• i 
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Juniors would total the lengths and find the weights as the sheets were 
filled. By adopting this method a fairly close schedule of quantities can be 
given to the mills, who would receive it in this form, together with a copy of 
the test and other applicable clauses from the specification : — 

80 tons 3^' X SJ" x J' angles. Usual lengths. 
20 „ 3J'x3J'x|' 






140 „ 4* x4'' xi" 
60 „ 6' x6" x|" 
90 „ 3" flats. 
40 „ 4" „ 

Etc. Etc. 






They will then be able both to give close prices and state dates for deliveries, and 
it will be understood that the usual extras will be chargeable. It is worth while 
being at this trouble, as bottom rates will not be given unless something is 
known of the specification, and of course time deliveries could not be stated. 

It is generally found best to purchase through merchants. These firms 
make contracts with different mills to take so many thousand tons in the 
twelve months, or for any other stated period, and usually deal with several 
mills. They therefore possess the advantage of being able to place ordere 
either in part or whole according as to whether the delivery required is 
urgent or not. All mills are not rolling 4-in. flats or 4-in. x 4-in. angles at 
the same time, and so it follows that by judicious placing considerable saving 
of time may result. Merchants enter into their contracts according to their 
estimate of what they can sell and the probable state of the market during 
the coming period. They may thus stand either to make or lose money, as 
they must compete one with the other to an extent. The arrangement suits 
the mills, since they get a guaranteed output and are relieved of the necessity 
for seeking sales. Some large bridge yards contract also in this manner, but 
the average maker buys as he requires from the merchant. 

Whilst prices are being settled, the drawing oflice should be proceeding with 
the detailed working lists. They should be written first in pencil and then 
independently checked before being finally adjudged correct. There will, 
perhaps, be several points about which doubt is felt, and these should be 
queried and a note made in the margin to the effect that the particular plates 
or sections were ordered of such and such dimensions, so that the plater may 
be able to identify the materials. When only just as much steel is being ordered 
as is necessary for the job, it is plain that if any of it is misappropriated there 
will be trouble somewhere ; if the sizes are made so that they will cut to the 
longest or largest dimension which might be required, the order can be passed, 
and if a little has to be cut to waste it will be better than delaying until 
an open question is settled. 

The lists for the shops will be written on ruled "list" paper, which 
should be a very strong foolscap specially made for hard wear ; a good ruling 
will be as follows : — 
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WorkiDg List of Steel. Order No. 658. 



r 0" deep at ends, 
r 6" in centre. 



Web plates 
Top flange (flat) 



99 



99 



Bottom „ 
Etc. 



)> 
>> 



For 1. 


For 20. 


1 


20 


1 


20 


1 


20 


1 


20 


I 


20 


Etc. 


Etc. 



Cross girders, 20' 0"; 
Centres of main do., 

19' 10 J" long, 

r 0" deep at ends, 

r 6" in centre. 



19' lOf xrej^xf 

19'10fx 10' xf 
10' 0" X " 

20' 3" X 
10' 3" X 10" 
Etc. 



10" X •^" 
10% 




The heading " W^orking list," etc., will be in heavy black letters and appear 
on every sheet ; the vertical lines will be faint red, and the horizontal the 
ordinary blue ruling. The written heading indicates the particular piece or 
pieces to which the under items belong ; the first column contains the location 
of each several piece of steel, the second the number required for one, the 
third the total number required for the lot and therefore the quantity ordered, 
the fourth the finished dimensions, and the fifth any pai-ticulars regarding same 
which are to be noted. It will be seen that the web plate, for instance, is ordered 
rectangular, whereas it will be of a very different shape ; and this shape is shown 
in the last column as a guide to the plater, who will know that he is expected 
to have it cut to the proper sizes in the yard. For the same reason the bottom 
flange plates are shown as having to be bent to figure. With this list to guide 
him, any workman will be able to at once see which plate or section is intended 
for any particular position, the size it must be finished to, and also those it 
should come in at from the mills. When it is ordered of a different size to 
which it should finish, the fact is noted in the last column and, if necessary, a 
sketch given. All special notes or explanations advisable will always be found 
here. Each girder, stanchion, or piece will have its own list of materials, so 
that when a job is in a hurry several men can be at work simultaneously ; 
it will only be when several pieces are exactly alike that they will be placed 
together ; any variations, such, for instance, as the end cross girders on a skew 
bridge, which gradually decrease in size, should have separate lists to them- 
selves. Taking an ordinary railway bridge, consisting of two main girders 
alike, cross girders, rail-bearers, and dished plate flooring, there would be — 

(1) A liiat for the two main girders. 



(2) 
(3) 
(*) 
(5) 
(6) 



>9 



}) 



« 



)> 



» 



all cross girders which are alike, 
odd cross girders (a list to each), 
all rail-bearers which are alike, 
odd rail-bearers (a list to each), 
flooring. 
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Ill 



When the lists have been checked it is the practice in some places to 
write them in ink over the pencil, letting juniors clean them up for the yard, 
and in others to make fair copies. Either may be adopted according to the 
size of the staff, the latter way making the most presentable job ; if this is used, 
the ^^hole of the matter must be checked by two men, the one reading the 
copy aloud and the other following with the originals. Small yards will only 
need one copy of the lists, larger ones may want two or perhaps three. 
No more should be made than is necessary ; at the same time the foreman 
should be consulted, and if a push job is in, and an extra copy will facilitate 
arrangements, one should be made. Instead of writing all the copies some 
drawing ofHces write one on tracing paper and then photo the remainder with 
the blue process. Each place will adopt the cheapest plan. Occasionally 
there may be some stock material in the yard which it is desired to use up for 
packings, etc. ; when this is the case the lists should be marked *' stock " in 
the fifth column against the selected items. 

The lists made, the " Orders for materials " must be drafted from them. 
At times this is a tedious operation and is somewhat akin to that of deter- 
mining the quantities for prices, except that now the exact lengths and sizes 
will be taken from the working lists. All plates, angles, tees, channels, etc., 
should be brought together similarly, the numbers for each length being 
particularly noted until the whole of the material has been collected. Then 
the ordering list can be written up, all similar sizes and lengths being added 
together, resulting in sheets approximately as under : — 



Order for Maierial. 



40 
20 
15 
90 
50 

10 

20 

100 

75 

200 

120 

40 

20 

540 




35'0i''x2' Ofx 

30' Of X 2' Ofx 

10'8rx2' 0:"x 

30'9fxl' lOi'x 

le'el^xl' 9fx 

Etc. 

40'0'xl6''x 

30'0'xl6'x 

25'0''xl2*xf' 

lO'O'x 9'xf 

Etc. 

6' X 6' X I' X 35' 0" 

6" X 6" X r X 20' 0" 

4*^ X 4" X i" X 36' 6" 

4''x4'xrx32'9" 

4"x4''>.i''x 7' 6" 

Etc. 



Occasionally some of the plates will be known as " sketch '* plates ; that 
is, they are required to be sheared to irregular outlines, and of which a 
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dimensioned sketch is put in the last column. Care has to be exercised so 
that the cost of thus cutting them will not be more than the loss of the 
waste if they were sheared to size on arrival at the girder yard. The mills 
will not object to a reasonable proportion, but it is evident that someone 
must stand the loss of the waste (the surplus material sheared away), and 
they cannot be expected to do too much of this. Often the extra cost for sketch 
plates will be fifteen shillings or £1 per ton, and if it can be so arranged that 
what has to be cut away can be utilised for packings, angle pieces, or other 
small odds and ends, it will often pay the girder yard to do its own shearing. 
If mills know that a large proportion of the plates required are to be thus 
cut, they will either raise the price all round or specifically charge an extra 
for them. Consequently the relative costs must be considered before asking 
the mills to do the shearing. If a lot of comer pieces are required cut at an 
angle of 45"", two can be placed together and ordered as a rectangular piece, 
the shearing apart being done on arrival at the yard. 

It will be noticed that in the order for plates an odd ^in. is added to 
both lengths and widths. This is equal to a margin of ^-in. all round for 
planing down to exact size, and is therefore only required on planed plates. 
It is the custom to order flats, angles, channels, and all sectional material to 
the nett required dimensions. It is often possible to save a little weight in 
ordering short lengths of angles and flats, etc., by putting several together 
to form long bars. Thus if, say, 1200 flats 3 in. x ^-in. x 1 ft. long were 
required, or 1200 angles 3 in. x 3 in. x |-in. x 1 ft., they could be cut from 
50 bars 24 ft. long, or, adding to this ^in. for each cut required, 24 ft. 
6 in. long. Material is saved, because if the mills cut them to length 
they would all come in a trifle long, and this would have to be cut off each 
one. Since cuts must be made at the yard, they might as well be done 
first as last. Besides, the mills charge generally about five shillings per ton 
extra for cutting to short lengths, and, again, the girder yard does not care 
for a whole heap of these lying about for some time before they are required ; 
they are only liable to get lost or taken for something else ; so that there 
are many advantages to be gained. 

A copy of the tests and conditions of rolling and inspecting from the 
engineer's specification should be put on each order sent out as a precaution 
against trouble. The mills should have no need to have to refer to separate 
letters or statements re same ; if they are put on the order, trouble to both 
parties is saved. Needless to say the order lists should be very carefully 
checked with the working lists ; this is responsible work and should not be 
left entirely to juniors. The working lists should be read out, and as the 
various quantities anive they should be ticked off or the numbers set down 
in pencil opposite the proper items. Since any item in the order may be 
compounded of a number of small ones from the lists, aggregates must be 
particularly ascertained. It must also not be foi^tten that when short 
pieces are ordered in long lengths, the working lists are to have a note to this 
effect put upon them. 
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The order safely despatched, attention oan be given to the getting ready 
of the drawings for the shops, though of course this could have been got on 
with so soon as the working lists were made. The general state of unfinish 
and vagueness which pervade many of the drawings received often render it 
necessary to draft them completely afresh. At times this is so bad that the 
list of materials cannot well be got out until some drawing has been done, 
and where this is the case much delay is bound to occur. Occasionally, 
and generally with Government or railway work, nothing wants doing save 
the making of exact copies for the shops, and the drawings can be turned 
directly over to the tracers, thus saving much expense and time to the 
manufacturer. More often, though, there are various details which are not 
clear, or essential views omitted, and which must be rectified. If the job is 
urgent and part of it is quite clear, so much can be at once sent into the 
works and a start made with the templates whilst the remainder is being 
elucidated. 

It will be the chief draughtsman to whom the efficiency or otherwise of 
the shop drawings is due. More rests on his shoulders than many managers 
are willing to admit, for on his arrangements and system will depend the 
whole sweet working of the job. If his drawings are clear and precise on all 
points, his lists absolutely correct, and he sends them out judiciously and at 
proper times, there cannot well be room for hitches in making, other than 
trouble with the men or machines. If, however, the drawings are incom- 
plete and the lists inaccurate, and both are sent out irregularly without any 
regard to girder-yard conditions and wishes, his office will be a constant 
rallying point for foremen, template-makers, and platers seeking explanations 
of obscure points or the reconciliation of conflicting statements. Work 
cannot be made either well or quickly under such conditions, to say nothing 
of the added cost. The " chief *' should always personally inspect everything 
before it goes into the shops. In a small or medium-sized office he will 
have time to generally superintend everything and be able to satisfy himself 
at every stage that matters are properly developing. In a large office, where 
there may be fifty or sixty draughtsmen, his many duties will not allow of 
much attention to details, which he must delegate to the various leading 
draughtsmen ; but he should always make time to assure himself that his 
system is working correctly, and that drawings and lists do not go into the 
shops except in proper form. • There is bound to be a vast difference between 
the conduct of a large and small drawing office, and what is suitable for one will 
not be suitable for the other. In the one personal oversight at every point 
being practicable, the question of routine working is not perhaps so vital ; but 
in a large establishment it will be absolutely necessary to successful working. 
With a well-thought-out system in proper operation, work will come through 
smoothly and quickly and with the minimum of errors. The personality of 
the chief and his own habits will infallibly shape the general conduct of his 
assistants ; a slack chief will have slack men and vice versa. Mistakes will 
happen at times in spite of every precaution, but some men are noticeably 

8 
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freer from them than are others ; and some offices will, in the same way, have 
less to worry them on this score than will others. With proper routine a 
mistake will not be due to carelessness or incapacity, but only through the 
human failing of not being always able to guide destiny. 

In very few constructional offices is it now the practice to ink in drawings, 
or indeed spend any more time on them than just sufficient to thresh out 
what is wanted in pencil. If full drawings have to be prepared, they will be 
the barest outlines only ; all the fill-in work will be done on the tracing, which 
will then become the drawing for the job. This is much quicker, more 
economical and satisfactory than the older way of inking in and filing away 
cimibrous sheets of thick drawings. The tracing, which should, be on the 
best linen, takes up less room than does drawing paper, will stand veiy much 
more handling, is generally clearer and easier to read, does not get dirty, 
and will not tear easily. The best linen is recommended, because in the 
end it is the cheaper. Through its greater transparency a pencil drawing 
will be the more rapidly traced, whilst the photo copies will be all the 
clearer and sharper. Common linen is very suitable for shop use when 
blue prints are not suitable, and for erection tracings, but it should not 
be used for office copies. 

The question of what is and what is not necessary to be shown on shop 
drawings is a debatable point. Some American works separately detail every 
small part of a girder or structure, so that the template-maker has no thinking 
to do, but only makes his templates, exactly as the small-scale reproductions 
given him represent ; in others, no templates as we know them are made. 
British practice is to show and dimension everything, and to let the template 
shop do a little scheming. Both systems seem to work well in their respective 
homes ; probably they are each best suited to their own class of work. 
Anyway there seems no reason why our present practice should be altered ; 
the only thing is to ensure that it is always working at the highest state of 
efficiency. This will be so when the minimum of draughtsman's time gives 
the maximum of information to the shops, or when the template-maker gets 
all the details he needs at the least trouble to the draughtsman. General 
elevations and plans should always be first given, even if to a very small scale, 
and then all joints and connections should be drawn to a large scale. The 
aim should be to so arrange that everything can be thoroughly followed and 
quickly read. Dimensions should not be spared, but be profuse; it ought 
never to be necessary to use the scale on a drawing in order to determine a size. 
If a large Linville girder, say, is being drawn, an elevation to jpin. scale is desir- 
able, or, if several bays are exactly alike, to ^-in., when it can be broken, with 
a plan to the same scale imder. On the elevation the jiuictions of diagonals 
and verticals to booms should be lettered, any two or more alike having the 
same letter, and larger details of each different one should be given, say to 
1^-in. scale. The booms should be separately drawn in diagram to ex- 
aggerated scale, so that there may be no error regarding them, and the joints of 
webs and main angles should be clearly shown. The riveting in every part 
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muat be precisely stated or shown, and given in detail for all joints ; in fact 
there must be no room for doubt left in the mind of the workman as to the 
intention at any one point, otherwise the drawing fails in an essential. 
Better give too much information than too little, though neither course is true 
draughtsmanship. Curiously, it is often in the simpler work where there is 
dearth of information ; in drawing a web-plate girder, for example, of either 
single-web or box formation, and especially if there be many connections 
thereto, the draughtsman is apt to be content with an elevation and section at 
centre. It may be all logically arranged in his brain, he may be able to 
mentally see every single rivet, but unless he can lend the brain to the 
template-maker, it is not going to be clear to him unless everything is shown 
in black and white. A web-plate girder needs an elevation to as large a scale 
as can be conveniently drawn with the riveting plainly marked, a plan half 
on top and half through the web, and sections wherever there is a connection, 
one section to each different connection and a section at centre. If there are 
many flange plates, these should also be drawn to an exaggerated scale for 
both flanges, so that the joints can be plainly indicated. Figure everything ; 
the lengths of the plates, the position of all joints, depths, thicknesses, rivets, 
and sizes all through. Leave nothing for the girder yard to decide, or to 
chance. The draughtsman is the designer, not the plater ; and if he is of any 
use at his job, he will know intimately every little comer of his design. In 
more complicated structures, more drawing is necessary for oflice information 
as well as that of the yard. In an involved roof, such as is becoming the 
fashion in large public halls or buildings, theatres, and the like, the draughts- 
man has to make many views before he can grasp entire arrangements, 
and the works benefit to this extent ; the most likely things to be forgotten 
are specific details of slight variations in connections ; yet connections have 
to be made, and so someone has to worry them out. It is a vast deal cheaper 
to do all such worrying in the oflice. The draughtsman should always try to 
put himself mentally in the place of a stranger to the job, and remember that 
the stranger's sole source of information lies in the drawings which are put 
before him ; he would be better able to realise then how vexing and disconcert- 
ing it is to search view after view in quest of a dimension or a guide to a small 
connection. Template-makers' and platers' time is valuable time, and when 
spent ill searching drawings is so much money lost. 

When the drawings have been finished in pencil, they are to be traced. 
Some works still believe in sending nothing but cloth tracings into the yard, 
but the great majority have adopted one of the many photographic processes 
and use prints. Cloth tracings are certainly preferred by the works, and 
where a great deal of handling has to be done are still unbeaten; but for 
average work, which is quickly in and quickly out, they are too expensive. In 
the first case, the cloth costs anything from two to five times as much as does 
sensitised paper ; and in the second, it means, perhaps, two or three days of a 
draughtsman's time against a few minutes by the photographer. A girder 
drawing which will take a whole day to trace, and wUl cost, say, seven 
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shillings in the tracer's time and one shilling and sixpenoe for material, will 
cost threepence in time and sixpence or ninepence in material at the outside 
if photographed. Of course, the office copies must always be traced, and these 
are usually utilised as the negatives for the yard copies. Tracing paper is not 
satisfactory, except for use in sending away. It is altogether too fragile for 
either office or works use. 

There are many excellent photographic processes now which can be 
employed. The old and well-known white lines on blue ground or ferro- 
prussiate paper, blue lines on white ground, black lines on white ground, and 
brown lines on white groimd may be instanced. Of these, those needing the 
water-bath only are preferable — chemicals are not only messy and expensive, 
but are so apt to rot the paper through improper use. The ferro-prussiate 
paper is the cheapest and best for all-round work still; but it cannot be 
coloured or worked on to any extent after making. The water-bath, black 
lines on white ground process, which can be obtained from most makers now 
under various names, is the best when either of these points is a consideration. 
It is slightly more expensive, but its advantages quite outweigh this. With 
the brown process, prints can be procured from the drawing without the 
medium of tracings if the lines are in good black ink. This is done by first 
taking a negative from the drawing and then a print from the negative. The 
texture of the drawing paper is apt to show a little ; but in those cases where 
important plans can only be loaned for a few hours, its use is of great value, 
and such small drawbacks need not be counted. It will pay, though, when 
a print is obtained, to take a tracing from it, as the paper sometimes goes 
wrong subsequently. 

It is possible to obtain both sensitised paper and cloth, and the latter is 
of value for rough handling. It is not quite so easy to manipulate perhaps, 
but at times this would not weigh with its advantages. An electric printing 
outfit is almost indispensable to the modem drawing office to supplement 
the daylight frames; by its use printing can be carried out independently 
of the weather. In fact, in large offices the work could not be got through 
without its aid. 

Tlie question of how many copies must be made for the works will depend 
on the size of the establishment. For a small place one copy of each drawing 
will suffice ; for a large one two sets should be made — one for the foreman's 
office, the other for the shop. It is the rule in some works to make separate 
sets for the manager, foreman, template shop, and plating shop, and extra 
copies as required. Naturally this runs to very great expense in the course 
of the twelve months, though not perhaps seeming so heavy at the time. 
More than three sets should not be required by the largest yard, one to be 
kept in the works or foreman's office, and the other two for the template shop 
and erecting shop respectively. What has to be guaixled against is that more 
time shall not be spent in going after drawings than another set would cost to 
make, and this must depend largely on the individual peculiarities of each place. 
The cheapest course is the one to be pursued by every establishment. 
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Many offices are slack in their attention to erection marks. Whether the 
works has to erect or deliver only, someone has got to put the work together 
again at site — our railways will not yet take bridges and pit-head stocks in 
one piece. Generally it is left for the shop foreman to paint certain hiero- 
glyphics on different joints, and a junior from the drawing office copies them 
and puts them on a tracing or print to serve for the erectors. This is not 
business ; it is a most haphazard way of treating matters. Erection marks 
should be arranged in the drawing office. The objection that the draughts- 
man seldom knows how best to joint work for despatch is unsound. If he 
does not, then he is lacking in his business knowledge, and it is time he 
remedied matters. 

A good system of checking drawings and lists into the shops should 
always be in use, otherwise continual trouble will be the result. Every 
separate tracing, drawing, or print which leaves the office should have an 
identifying number. This should be entered into a book properly ruled 
with columns for the number, date of leaving office, job, works mark or 
contract number, destination, whom sent out by, and manner of sending, 
somewhat as follows : — 



Drawing 

No. 


Date. 


Job. 


Mark. 


Destination. 


Sent 
by 


How 
sent. 


01284 
01285 
01286 
01287 


14/3/04 

Etc. 

1 


Bass' Brewery contract No. 3. 
Troon road-bridge 
Johannesburg tanks 
Etc 


B3. 
T.R. 
J.T. 
Etc. 


Girder shop 
Surveyor 
Glynn k Go. 
Etc. 


A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
Etc. 


Boy 
Post 
Post 
Etc. 



A complete register is thus kept which can be referred to at any time, 
and which puts all essential facts beyond cavil. The *'mark" or contract 
number, whichever is variously preferred, is merely the shop name for a job. 
It is usually considered best to distinguish work by such means, and its real 
destination is not then supposed t ) be known in the shops. It is very 
questionable whether there is any advantage, but the practice is general, 
the only point being whether letters or numbers are the best to use. 
Personally, letters are preferred, since they can be arranged to form some 
clue to aid the memory of the staff, whereas it means a distinct effort to 
carry in mind isolated numbers. In some works a further column is added 
for the foreman's signature when receiving drawings, but this is of doubtful 
value. If the office is large and there are many draughtsmen, it will be 
better to add columns for " drawn by," " traced by," and " checked by " ; 
otherwise, in case of errors, it would be difficult to locate the responsible 
parties. On the whole such a register should be kept as simple as the size 
of the office will allow. 

With regard to the sending out of the working lists, these ought to be 
press-copied, so that an exact duplicate will always be in the office. It is a 
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great improvement to type instead of write them, and then they can be 
manifolded. A small office could not keep a really expert typist going, and 
occasional typing by juniors is not to be recommended when so many 
figures are involved. But in a large place two or three typists can find 
work, and typed lists are preferable in every way to written ones. 

When payment is to be made by weight, either calculated or actual weighed 
weights, the working lists will be used on which to base the calculations. 
Since they contain every piece of metal used, large or small, they are 
obviously the very best thing to utilise. Each item can be readily and very 
quickly run out in pounds and totaUed and turned into tons and cwts. for 
each complete girder or piece. A little practice will enable one to carry the 
weights per foot-run of sectional material in the memory, and it is then 
only a question of a few minutes to determine what is required. Needless 
to say an independent check should always be given to such figures. It is 
customary to estimate the weight of mild steel as being 40*8 lbs. per square 
foot of 1 in. thick, and all tables are drafted on this basis. Calculated weights 
should be compared with the results shown by the weighing machine, when 
errors on either side can be detected and adjusted. It is astonishing how 
closely the two will approximate; if lists are thorough and material exact 
to size, a variation of 2 J per cent, either way or an extreme of, say, 5 per cent, 
is generally all that is found. Should this be exceeded, the matter should 
be further probed. 

It must not be forgotten that copies of those items of the specification 
which refer to the method of doing work must accompany the drawings into 
the shops. These should be properly ' booked out, so that there may be no 
mistake as to their having been duly sent. 

Questions of office equipment, arrangement, and usage are not properly 
germane to the present purpose, nor the relation of the drawing office to 
other departments, or the business and financial end of the works. They 
are far too big and important to be treated in any but an exhaustive fashion, 
and this is not now permissible. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TEMPLATE SHOP. 

Thk girder-shop foreman, who will probably be more or less familiar with 
the drawings through being consulted on points thereon before he really gets 
them in the shops, should, on receiving them, at once master them thoroughly. 
If there should be anything wrong in them which has been overlooked by 
the draughting staff, it will save much time if found before work is actually 
commenced. Many times awkward points are not seen imtil the full-size 
setting-out is done, and these, of course, he cannot discover ; but so far as 
workable joints, riveting, and all minor details are concerned, he should 
assure himself that all is in order. When a foreman gives out drawings to 
his men without having thoroughly examined them himself, he must spend 
time looking into them as questions arise, wasting not only his own time but 
his men's. There is always boimd to be a certain number of points on which 
a man must consult his foreman ; in fact, few workmen would feel happy if 
they could not raise some query or other on every job passing through their 
hands. If the foreman knows his work he wiU have an answer ready; 
if he has to pore over the drawing and unravel things there and then, he 
is but proving that he is not doing what he is paid for — saving his 
employer's money. 

The next step is to get the templates ^ made, and the material sorted l^ut 
and put ready as it arrives from the mills. 

A recognised essential nowadays to a structural works is a good template 
floor. Years ago the common way of making templates was to set work out 
on platers' tables. In the beginning of the trade the actual plates and other 
materials to be used were laid down either on a floor or trestles, and marked 
oflFfor shaping and punching by hand. This developed into putting down 
low cast-iron trestles and laying on these boiler or other plates, on which 
setting-out could be done; then templates were made of thin sheet-iron to 
this setting-out and used for marking off. Occasionally plates for other jobs 
were utilised — time was then no factor — until they were wanted; usually 
the trestles would be placed parallel with others to form long rows, perhaps 
40 to 100 feet in length, and if the job was irregular in shape the trestles 

^ Templates are dummy reproductions in wood or iron used to mark off the actual 
materials and ensure accuracy in the several pieces of a girder or other structure. 
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and plates would be pulled about to suit. That was in the days when a 
100-foot girder was a big thing and setting out did not involve the awkward 
angles and long striking points it does now. As jobs grew in size and 
templates got bigger and bigger, the sheet-iron method as steadily went out of 
favour. Accuracy became more and more important, and half a dozen thin 
whipping sheets of iron would not butt together with the necessary mathe- 
matical precision ; they were awkward and inconvenient to handle, besides 
being expensive. So the practice grew of utilising wood in its place, until 
toKiay fully 90 per cent, of the work made is put together through the 
agency of wooden templates. The old platers' tables had also to be discarded ; 
they were no longer wanted to lay material upon to see that it coincided with 
the setting-out, and they were too cumbersome and not anything like large 
enough for the growing work. They served very well so long as plate or 
open-web girders up to 40 or 50 feet span were the general run, but they 
were not economical over these limits. True, some very fine work has been 
done upon them. The methods used for a Crumlin viaduct are not to be 
despised, but that they were not the best way of doing work is proved by their 
gradual abandonment and the gene^l adoption of the spacious template-shop 
setting-out floor. 

With the use of wood has grown up a body of skilled template-makers — 
many of them old pattern-makers or joiners — and the time necessary for 
turning out templates has through their agency been cut again and again. A 
good template-maker will only need to set out on the floor when angles or 
lengths cannot be otherwise accurately determined, or the precise sweep and 
contour of a curve with many radii has to be obtained. He has a grasp of 
what he is doing, and can work directly from the drawing on to the wood for 
all ordinary cases. In some American works he seldom even visits the floor ; 
draughtsmen come down and set out full size everything required, so tliat 
they can make the shop drawings absolutely complete in themselves. There 
are advantages in this, but the disadvantages are that the template-maker is 
deprived to a very great extent of the opportunity in awkward cases of fitting 
his work on the floor to a setting-out and thus proving it. If anyone's time 
has to be spent on the floor it is better to let it be the template-maker's. He 
is at a less wage, and has not to study his clothes when stooping and bending 
or kneeling ; he will do it both quicker and at less cost. 

The floor is usually a boarded one, and will vary in size according to the 
kind of work carried out. From 2000 feet square upwards will be normal 
sizes, though in small works there are many considerably less than this. The 
joints should be good and close, and for first-class work the floor should be 
planed and trued after laying. The setting-out will be done with steel tapes, 
chalk and line, large set and other squares, ordinary trammels and compasses, 
and straight-edges of various lengths. Running round the floor, or at one end 
or in a separate annex, will be the benches. It is better for them to be placed 
away, so that there will not be any traffic over the setting-out floor, which 
should be taken care of. There will always want to be at least one side of 
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the floor benched, so that when particular work is being fitted on the floor 
alterations and settings may be done expeditiously. But all the ordinary 
benches are better away from it. A good plan for such a shop is shown 
in fig. 33. 

Light is, of course, a sine qua non^ so that, besides the side windows, there 
will be continuous roof glazing, which must be thoroughly whitened in 
summer-time. The large doors at the end of the floor should only be 
opened for the passage of long templates made on the floor ; for all other 
purposes the other two doors must serve. Such a shop need not be high — 
it is floor-space which is wanted, not height. On mixed work a building of 
this size would well serve a medium-sized works turning out, say, 5000 tons 
per annum. If the work was entirely of a light and intricate character, a 
bigger floor-space would be advisable. 

The timber generally used is a good quality pine or red deal, and is bought 
sawn in widths of from 3 to 5 or 6 in. and about ^-in. thick for the framed 




Fio. 33.— Plan of shop. 



templates, together with 11-in. wide boards up to 1 in. thick for the solid 
templates. At some works a cheaper timber, such as white deal, is used for 
the bracings to templates, the better qualities being reserved for cases in 
which work has to be put upon them. A good timber gives a good template — 
other things being equal — and is worth the diflerence in cost in time saved. 

The template-maker does not need a large kit of tools — a panel and tenon 
saw, brace and bits, smooth and jack planes, one or two chisels and gouges, 
squares and bevels, a few gauges, hammers, rules, and straight-edges, etc., 
suffice for his wants. A steel straight-edge fastened to the raised back portion 
of his bench, 25 feet and over long and accurately divided into ^in., will be 
of considerable assistance. A mitring and squaring machine in the shop is 
useful, but power tools are not necessary ; there is no work for band and 
circular saws, mortising and tenoning machines, etc. On some jobs the em- 
ployment of light portable pneumatic boring tools is an advantage, but to be 
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«uy saving over the ordinary brace and bit there must be a big Btraight run 
of holes to be bored. For a tew holes they are useless, since the time spent 
in picking them up and arranging the pipes could be spent in doing the 
work with the brace. They are therefore of most use in shops dealing with 
heavy structural plat« girders and the like. Fig. 34 shows one type of these 
little machines. They weigh about 14 lbs. each, and are not therefore too heavy 
for prolonged use. In a laige shop there would be several stationary air-supplies 
at convenient points, and each machine has about 20 feet of flexible tubing 
attached, which can be connected at will to the nearest supply. The equip- 
ment, therefore, of a template shop is not a very serious matter. 



Flo. Si. — Pnenmstio borir. 

On receiving the drawings the foreman will apportion them amongst his 
men, whose duty it will be to make skeleton facsimiles of all plates or sections 
with holes in them, and of all cutting, splaying, mitring, or jointing at an 
angle ; and generally of all pieces to be itsed which have work put upon them 
other than plain straightforward planing, etc. 

The operation of template-making is not difficult work, but it calls for 
great exactitude and facility in reading drawings and setting out. A good 
class of men ia required, especially in shops dealing with the more complicated 
structures. The constrw.Hon of the templates is of minor importance com- 
pared with the ability to set them out quickly ; hence handicraft is not of 
the same moment as it is, fur instance, in pattern-making ; at the same time, 
a smart man all round will have an advantage in that, after setting out, he 
can clear away quickly ready for a fresh job. 

Small templates, such as comer and connecting plates, small brackets, etc., 
are simply solid pieces of wood of thickness commensurate to their size, cut 
to the right shape, and with the same sized holes in them, in the exact 
positions required, as must be in the steel plates. These are laid on the 
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roughly sheared plates, which are then marked off to suit. The following 
figures will be typical of such templates : — 






Fio. 85.— Templates. 

It is evident that by their employment any quantities of plates may be made 
in exact duplicate of each other. There is a " face " side to each template, 
and this will be laid next the piece which is being marked off. 

Large templates are made in skeleton. That is, narrow timber is used, 
and this is framed together rigidly in such a manner that it gives all the 
information wanted at the minimum of timber used. Thus a flange-plate 
template would look like fig. 36. Every hole required, it will be seen, is put 
in its proper place, so that the only thing to do in the yard is to lay the 




Fio. 36. — Flange-plate template. 

template flat on the material, clamp it in the best position, and mark through. 
The '* face " side will always be flat to allow of proper bedding. The diagonals 
shown are merely stiffening pieces to prevent racking or getting out of shape, 
and are put on in various fashions to suit the man's fancy. Of course, if 
holes were required in the parts they cover, they would be put in. 

Angles are marked out by means of two strips fastened together at right 
angles and holed as necessary; the flanges and webs of joists by strips or 
framed pieces according to size, as above ; generally for stiffeners strips are 
sufiicient, as most works possess proper blocks for bending ; the aim being in 
all cases to make the templates so that they can be used in the handiest 
manner consistent with accuracy. It is the template-maker's duty to verify 
the holes and joints everywhere ; the shop takes no cognisance of these until 
it comes to put the work together, so that all responsibility rests on him. All 
minor parts must be marked off" from the principal ones. One setting-out 
must do as much duty as possible ; thus main-angle templates must be marked 
ofi^ from web do., flanges from angles, or corresponding orders; by these 
means exact similarity is attained, and if the material is properly marked off 
and manipulated it is evident that everything will be in agreement. In 
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fact, it in well known that so much faith have Americans in this system of 
work that it is seldom that jobs are put together in the shops to any extent ; 
generally all assembling is done for the first time at the place of erection. 
English engineers do not care for this, biit it is really much the most sensible 
plan so far as ordinary straightforward work is concerned. For intricate 
work the expense of putting together in the yard is well worth incurring, and 
of course, all members which can be riveted whole in the shops will alway 
be done so, since shop work is infinitely cheaper and better than "field" 
work ; but there is much steelwork made on which we could well take a 
lesson from our rivals. 

In open-webbed girders of the lattice type many bars are alike, and, if 
the design is favourable, possibly only four or six strip templates may be 
necessary. In girders of the Linville type each tie and strut may be different, 
so that separate templates will be required for each. They will have to be 
properly marked, so as to indicate which is which, and the plater will be 
responsible for their due selection. When tie-bars are large and have only 
to be cut and holed at their ends for connections, full-size template ends would 
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Fio. 87. — Strip for connecting templates. 

be made, and be connected together by a smaller strip to the correct length 
required, as shown in fig. 37. In setting out such ends, the whole joint would 
have to be put down on the floor, so as to obtain correct angles of bars, and 
then the templates would be carefully made to the setting-out. 

The timber used is not planed or dressed, except where necessary, as this 
would only be waste of time. Nails are better than screws for fastening 
parts together, as they are more quickly driven, the parts can be steadied 
together better, and they can be clenched on the underside if wished. The 
templates are sent out of the shop just as they leave the bench, and are not 
painted or protected in any manner. Usually they are only wanted in use 
for a very short time, when they may never be required again. Some of the 
more valuable ones, or those for stock work, such as the Crown agents give 
out, are worth taking care of, but the remainder are re-used where possible or 
destroyed ; housing room is dear imless there is commensurate benefit. 

It will be easier now to understand why it is so much cheaper to be at a 
little trouble in designing so as to get as much similarity and uniformity 
as possible everywhere. Take the case of a long girder. It is obviously 
impossible to get templates made 100 feet and upwards in length, just 
as it is not possible to get flange plates of that length. Now a lOO-foot 
flange will be composed of several plies of plates with many plates to each 
ply. If the plates can be largely of the same lengths, and the rivet pitches 
be regular for several plates, it follows that one template can do duty where 
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otherwise several would be required, and it is possible for the flange templates 
to leave the template shop with an inscription on to the effect that so many 
are required' off, instead of one only. This not only makes a substantial 
difference to the cost of templating, but also to the cost of marking-oif and 
all subsequent operations. 

The great essential in templating is obviously accuracy. Without this it 
has no virtue and good work cannot be done. *' Near enough " is no phrase 
for this shop — everything must be exactly right. A slack man at his trade is 
no use here, and every precaution must be taken with both men and tackle 
to see that a high standard is maintained. The forenmn should always give 
attention to all work turned out ; so long as the ^' fountain head " is right 
other mistakes will be hard to make. 

It is the custom to mark countersunk holes by putting a circle of paint 
round them, the marker-off denoting this on the steel in the same way, when 
it is properly attended to by the puncher and driller. Perhaps in some 
girders one long template may be made for a long plate or two, and then cut 
down by degrees to suit the smaller ones ; this is always possible where the 
riveting is well arranged ; odd holes which do not happen to come in may be 
plugged up and fresh ones put in in the new place required. In some yards 
templates are not made for every little plate ; for instance, the bearing plates 
on a girder will be marked through from the flange plate to which they 
are to be attached ; the end plates of a plate girder will be marked off from 
the end angles, and so on. It is sometimes economy to do this — a good 
deal depends on the plater in charge. A good man will save a deal of tem- 
plating very often, because the foreman knows he may be trusted to do 
things properly. 

When templating was done in the old way the plater was a very important 
figure in the girder yard; he had to do the whole of the setting out and 
making of templates as well as superintend the assembling. Naturally he 
commanded high wages and was thought much of. In some works in the 
North of England to-day he can still make £4 to £b per week, and some- 
times more. He is, however, a declining force, and there are several shops 
employed on repetition work where the " plater " is but a glorified labourer 
with the handsome wage of twenty-six shillings per week. When the tem- 
plate-making was taken out of his hands he lost caste rapidly, and the average 
works — given the right foreman — can get competent men to undertake what 
is left of his duties for from thirty-five to forty shillings per week, with 
perhaps another ten shillings for a specially good man. Template-makers' 
wages vary very much in different districts; they are much higher in the 
North of England than in the Midlands or the South. The standard wages 
for pattern-makers being perhaps on the average thirty-six shillings per 
week, the average template-maker does not usually expect much more ; perhaps 
thirty-eight to forty-two shillings per week would cover the usual rates, with 
up to another ten for a first-class leading hand. 

Reckoning this way, it is evident that the new system is far before the old 
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in point of cost ; the old cannot be compared with the new, so far as accuracy 
goes either. The system of wooden templates has helped not a little to 
bring down the price of steelwork, so that it is now one of the cheapest 
constructional agents known. The old way of making them of sheet-iron 
was slow and tedious — metal cannot be carved with hand-tools in the same 
way that wood can, and when made they were awkward and inconvenient 
to handle. Of course, if they were worth keeping they were practically in- 
destructible, but the small percentage of which this could be said did not 
help much. 

Some works make most of their small templates — the connecting and angle 
plates, etc. — out of thin tin or zinc, and the method is to be commended 
when there are many to be taken off each. The zinc particularly is easy 
to treat with hand-tools, and labour thereon is not very costly, whilst the 
template will be lighter and more easily handled than a thick wooden one. 
Most substances have at one time or another been called upon for this work, 
and there is no reason why anything handy should not be used. Stout 
millboard makes excellent small templates, whilst even brown paper is 
not to be despised. 

As regards methods of making, much might be said were it not that such 
a lot depends on the drawings. In this way : given a straight run of 4-in. 
riveting, a wooden strip can be laid against the steel bench straight-edge 
rule and the centres marked off rapidly by means of a square and pencil or 
soriber. If, now, it is the stiffeners which are in even dimensions, and the 
riveting has been left to take care of itself, progress will be very slow, and in 
some cases the dividers will have to be used to laboriously step the centres 
out truly. Since it is the setting-out which is the principal part of the work, 
it follows that on the drawings will depend the methods to be used more than 
anything. Of course a handy man will have many tricks of doing things 
which give him an advantage, but there is no patent way to quick work yet 
discovered. A good knowledge of geometry is bound to be a great help in 
difficult situations, but such information must be sought in the proper 
quarter. Successful template shops are those possessing the most brains, not 
machinery, and a talent for organisation of work. Many helps to progress 
may be made, such as specially divided staffs for different regular rivet pitches, 
fixed trammel heads with steel rule let in floor for taking off radii quickly, 
fixed gauges for rivet centres in different regular-sized angles, tables for 
the same for irregular angles and such-like small adjuncts, the value 
of which depends more on the will of the men using them than on 
anything else. 

It will be found of great help to store the timber to be used in a proper 
place. If the strips or boards become scallowed, they cannot make first-class 
templates. Attention should also be paid when buying to see that they are 
free from knots, shakes, and other imperfections, and that they are perfectly 
dry and well-seasoned. Green timber is an abomination to a template-maker. 
If timber is bought which has an^awkward grain, or is dead or sappy or 
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wet, the brace cannot be expected to put perfectly smooth holes through 
it) yet these are necessary to good work. Parsimony in this direction is not 
economy. 

It should always be remembered that the mission of templates is to mini- 
mise skilled shop or yard labour. They are an instance of specialisation, in 
that men devote themselves entirely to their production instead of making 
and then using them. The men who use them do not need to be so highly 
skilled, consequently a saving must be effected if the skilled man can always 
be kept on the skilled work. To be a success, however, such a system of 
labour must provide that the unskilled man is not presented with difficulties 
beyond his powers ; that is to say, the templates made miist be the essence of 
simplicity ; there must be nothing roundabout or demanding the exercise of 
brain-power in their use. One thing at a time on any one template and then 
a jouYney to the shop for alterations, however small, is a golden rule. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GIRDER SHOP — I. 

A QRBAT change has come about in the places of manufacture during recent 
years. Up to a decade ago it was usual to do all assembling in the open air ; 
now it is usual to do it under cover. Certainly there are still many works 
dependent on the girder "yard" — some of them amongst the largest and 
most important in this coimtry ; but taking the known works of the world it 
is pretty safe to say that the majority now work under cover, or are making 
arrangements for so doing. The principal reasons for the change are to be 
found in the influence variations of weather are bound to exercise on outside 
work; men will not work in pouring rain — they cannot work in snow. 
Another reason is the short daylight hours in winter and the impossibility of 
arranging satisfactory illumination — especially as this is most wanted just at 
the period when the elements are inclined to be the most unkind. No one 
who has not tried it can know the wretchedness of trying to work on a push 
job on a winter's evening with rain falling and half a gale blowing. What 
light can be obtained is dull and fitful ; it is most difficult to see what one is 
doing, and to add to this vexation the rain is soaking in to the skin and the 
wind is beating and piercing one with cold. It is hard to ask men to work 
. under such circumstances ; it is most difficult to keep them at it. - Riveting 
becomes an almost impossible task ; the rivets will not heat, or, if heated, 
cannot be kept hot ; the holes can only imperfectly be made out ; everything 
is clammy and wet to the touch ; and everyone is sensible that the best work 
is not being done, nor can be done. The. difference in output between the 
winter and summer months is alarming, and it quickly caused masters to 
consider whether summer conditions could not be made to obtain during 
the winter. 

So girder yards began to be roofed in, and then came the girder " shop " ; 
and during the months when its covering is a protection there is no doubt 
but that it radically affects output and makes possible that which previously 
was impossible. A good many engineers regret the change, and all are by no 
means unanimous as to its wisdom. Given good weather there is no gain- 
saying the fact that work is pleasanter and can be got through quicker in the 
open. Men naturally work better outdoors than in shops — ^provided there is 
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not too high a temperature ; there is a greater sense of freedom and space, 
and an entire absence of the objectionable resounding of every hammer-stroke 
and little noise. Then again, no matter how big the shop scheme, there is not 
the space available — or does not seem so — as there is in the yard. Girder 
yards never seem so choked with work as do shops ; or rather it never seems 
possible to put quite so much work on the same ground in the latter as in the 
former. The one is full and choked up when the other could still find a little 
more room. Another matter is that shops are not elastic, and are bounded in 
height as well as length and breadth, and so many jobs have to be differently 
managed when done under cover ; at times they cannot even be properly put 
together, and this may be a serious drawback. 

From the designer's point of view the best thing about the shops is the 
protection they afford to the work in hand. With the chances of oxidisation 
so much diminished, a better job must ensue, and there is no question but 
that the change is all for the better from this standpoint. 

The point which specially appeals to the maker is, is there money in it ? 
Do the shops pay for the outlay involved ? It is an easy task to buy a field 
or two, put up a little shedding to cover the main tools, and have all the work 
assembled in the open ; the capital involved is not very great. But it alters 
considerably when the whole area has to be covered in and immense shops put 
up of a height commensurate to the work to be undertaken. What was a 
flea-bite becomes a most serious undertaking, and the capital necessary a very 
large amount. 

The best answer will be found in the fact that it is experience which has 
dictated the course, and this is, after all, the very best guide we can have. 
Hitherto the greatest difficulty has been to make the large tools necessary for 
work of any size pay properly by keeping them at their maximum output. 
For perhaps seven months of the year they worked well and fairly constantly ; 
for the remainder they would be on half-time or less. This meant that plant 
which could deal with 100 tons per week during good weather hardly touched 
50 tons during bad and unfavourable weather, and an output which ought to 
have been 5000 tons per year was actually only about 4000 tons. At this 
latter figure perhaps only a moderate profit was made, and if looked at only 
so far reason would seem to be against the wisdom of embarking further 
capital in shops. But if, given shops, the output can be largely increased for 
the same tools, and the vast sums formerly spent on totally inefficient lighting 
be saved, a different complexion is put on the matter. It was always a 
problem how best to light a yard. Electricity is now available and in a 
measure mitigates it ; but previously the crude oil burner was about the best 
which could be got, and this was terribly expensive. It was picturesque — 
perhaps ; but efiects of this nature are not exactly the aim of girder yards. 
During some push work one winter at a works where the writer was engaged, 
forty barrels of this oil were consumed every week ! Compare this with the 
cost of lighting shops, to say nothing of the gain in illiunination ! 

The secret of success is continuous maximum output at the lowest unit 
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expense. - Only iu this way can the big tools of a modem girder yard earn a 
profit to their owners. The ideal method of working is the continuous plan, 
when work is never ceased night or day. For many reasons we have to fall 
short of the ideal — it is not pi'acticable in aU places, nor, if practicable, is it 
invariably profitable, such is the contradictoriness of human nature — so the 
next best plan must be taken, and efforts made to ensure the utmost results 
during the accustomed hours of labour. It seems peculiar that so few works 
are successful with the twenty-four hours' system. It has been again and again 
demonstrated that it can be successfully worked, and again and again denied 
after every effort seems to have been made. All business men hanker after 
its glowing promises ; few are fortunate enough to be able to inaugurate and 
maintain it. There is, of course, much that can be said against it, and the 
probabilities are in some places it is quite impossible, whilst in others it 
might very well be rmi, even for the same trade. 

Be that as it may, every place is vitally interested in obtaining the utmost 
results during the hoiu^ it is supposed ' to be actively engaged. If times are 
from six until five or any other hours, that period should be stuck full of 
work — everything must be going its hardest and there must be no slackness 
anywhere. A £500 tool must be demonstrating its worth by its unceasing 
production — ^all delays, all waitings are only so much handicap on its showing. 
But all this can only be the result of the succeeding operations being just as 
quickly performed. If there is delay in the assembling, the punching press 
cannot be kept going; if the yard is blocked, the planers, the drillers, the 
shearers, and the riveters must take a rest. That is where money is lost. 
So soon as the regularity of the various operations is upset, so soon does loss 
begin to creep in and profits vanish. That is why big shops are recognised as 
profitable investments. 

It seems almost a pity that the advantages of the yard and the shop 
cannot be combined. If only it was practicable to make collapsing walls and 
roofs to be rolled away so soon and just when they could be dispensed with, 
and be replaced just as easily, conditions of labour would be ideal. As it is, 
we have to choose the best all-round plan available ; there is small doubt this 
is the roofed-in girder yard. Many works temporise and have both, and it is 
conceivable that their wants are best supplied in this way. If work is not 
wanted in a great hurry and jobs of the class undertaken are not often in 
the market, it might very well pay to do some of it under cover and some 
of it outside. Whatever the weather, work could then be carried on. But 
for the busy bustling shops where work is wanted quickly iu and out, and 
a large turnover must be made if profits are to accrue, the covered-in plan 
is by far the best. 

It did not use to be the practice to put all tools under cover even. If a 
few of the old yards are visited — most of them are by now out of active use — 
it will be seen that a little shedding over perhaps a planing machine was all 
the cover they ever boasted. Punching and shearing, straightening and 
riveting were all done in the open; occasionally a few boards would be 
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placed like an umbrella over odd machines. It makes one wonder whether 
the men were cast-iron in those days, or whether the seasons were kinder. 

However, whether under cover or in the open, the operations of work will 
have to be the same, and before we can intelligently discuss the design of 
proper and convenient shops it is requisite that these be understood. 

On arrival at the works, it generally happens that the materials for 
different jobs are all mixed together, and the first thing to do must be to sort 
them out according to the invoices. In many works this is not done — for one 
thing there is often no room available to lay out and properly separate — the 
steel is unloaded and dumped in a heap just as it arrives, and it is turned over 
as it is required. This practice is not commendable, since much time is often 
thrown away in moving different bars or plates many times over. At other 
places the straightening machines are set to work and draw from the heaps 
as they come, first straightening and then laying out in proper order. This 
means that perhaps a few angles for a job may not come through for some 
time, whilst angles for another job which is not urgent get treated first. 
Usually like material is sent from the mills in the same trucks; thus all 
angles will be together, all plates the same, etc. When there is room, 
therefore, it is not much trouble to at once sort out and lay down in order, 
so that any one job can be got at immediately, and without the expense of 
turning over to find it. 

When this is over it will be necessary to straighten all bars and plates, 
and sometimes rolled steel joists and heavy channel sections. At the mills 
they are carried after rolling to the cooling ground, first being cut whilst 
hot to the desired lengths by means of the circular saw or other tool. 
Through being pushed or pulled about, or cold winds whilst cooling, sectional 
material often assumes a slightly curved form, plates being buckled a 
little on their surfaces. It is usually possible to get them cold-straightened 
before leaving the mills, if desired ; but since they are bound to get a little 
knocked about on the journey to the works, and also for cheapness' 
sake, it is best to do this on arrival. Plates are straightened in suitable 
rolls made wide enough to take the largest width likely to be used, 
machines being made variously with three, five, six, seven, eight, or ten rolls, 
according to the duties they are to perform. 

Fig. 38 shows the simplest form in use. Three rolls only are used, of 
diameters varying from 6 in. to 14 ins. according to the size of machine and the 
strength required. Strictly speaking, it is a bending machine, but in small 
yards it often combines this with straightening, as it is plain that a tool 
which will bend will also straighten. In large yards separate machines 
would be used. It is the most useful type of rolls made for all-roimd work, 
being particularly convenient for turning out bent or dished plates having a 
section like fig. 39, such as are so often used for bridge and warehouse floors. 
If the end housing is made hinged, plates can be bent to a complete circle, 
as they can then be readily removed. When intended for such work the width 
between housings should be as great as possible, so that narrow plates can 
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be bent longitudinally. Up to 15 ft. is an ordinary width ; for medium work 
9 ft. will be found convenient If only intended for etnughtening and email 
bending, 6 ft. or 7 Ft. might Buffice. In different models the top roll is 
placed either between the two bottom ones or directly over the front bottom 
one; in the first case adjustment is made by the top roll, and in the 
second by the back bottom one. There is not much to choose between the 
two, the first case being, perhaps, the most usual. The bending or 



Fio. 38. — Machine with three rolls for stnighteDiug and bending plates. 

straightening is accomplished, it will be evident, by the approach or 
withdrawal of the several rollers, sutliciently delicate adjustment being 
possible by the screw gear provided. It is always better to have a tool 
heavier than may be thought really necessary, since the service is constant, 
and at times very heavy work has to be faced. The majority in use are belt- 
driven, but they are to be obtained adapted te any power. 

When multiple rolls are used the machuies are intended for straightening 
only, though by a little scheming they may be used to a limited extent for 



9. — SectioD or dished p1at«. 



bending. Fig. 40 will illustrate one with seven rolls, and it will l>e seen 
that the arrangement is ver^- similar to the three-roll type. Adjustment 
may be either by power or hand. For heavy work not more than six rolls 
are deemed advisable, but eight or ten can be used for lighter material. 
These machines are not made of such great width between the housings, 
since there is no use in them being wider than plates are ordinarily rolled, 
and few shops possess them over 8 ft. ; perhaps 4 to 6 ft. is a more general 
size ; wider plates can be dealt with by the three-roll type. They operate by 
alternately slightly bending and corrugating, and make a very fair job of 
^-in. and |-iu. plates ; but the thinner plates always require a little after- 
hammering to make them perfectly tnie ; in fact, even the thicker plates, if 
required aljsolutely without wind or kink, must be so treated, though, unless 
for very particular work, this is not usually done. 
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The vertical rolla, fig. 41, are specially intended for bending, and are 
luted principally for boiler and pipe making; they bave three rolla and 
are exceedingly heavy and maaaive, taking easily li-in. plates. They are, 
perhaps, hardly within the scope of utructural steelwork. Fig. 42 shows 
the new hydraulic plate-benders. Their feature lies in beuding plates right 
to the edge— a result not quite attained by rolls, which leave a small apace 
at the ends unbent. Very quick work is possible by these tools, and they 
are exceedingly powerful. They possess an advantage over rolls in that 



Fio. 40. — If Bchine with aevtn rolla for stnighteaing [ilatw. 

once set to the correct stroke for any given curve they are independent of 
skilled labour. Figs. 41 and 42 are given because the tendency of steelwork 
is to get heavier and heavier, and on certain jobs, notably those in which thick 
steel cylinders are employed, they will do cheaper work thau will rolls. At 
the same time they would not pay to buy specially for such a purpose unless 
a much greater mn than the ordinary was being dealt with, or there was 
other work to do for which they are adapted. Tools of this nature are not 
bought for a few pounds and need constant work to justify purchase. The 
best all-round plate-bender for the girder shop still remains the original 
three-roll maehine as in fig. 38. In fact, there baa been no serious attempt 
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made to diBpla<;e it. It covers a very great range, and since a hinged houeing 
has been added (formerly they were both solid), to enable the withdrawal of 
circled plates, they act very efficiently and, in good hands, fwrly rapidly. They 
are always the tirst tool to be purchased, and on general work one set will 
keep a yaiii going with an output of 2000 to 3000 tons annually, doing 
both the bending and straightening required. Over this amount a set of 



Kio. 41. — Machina wilh vertical rolls for bending bniler plate!U 

multiple rolls for straightening only, as fig. 40, might be added, when the 
two machines would cope with nearly 7000 tons of average work. 

The original way of straigli toning plates was to lay them on a surface 
plate and hammer them cold, and there is still no better way known of 
securing absolute flatness. Surface plates should be of the toughest cast-iron 
with a hard siirface (chilling is not invariably satisfactory, though eminently 
so with some irons) and of a good thickness — not less than 6 in. The size 
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will depeiui on the nature of the work, but will be in the neighbourhood of 
6 ft X 4 ft. Tlie plate is laid upon the block, aud a good man will quickly 
bring it to truth. For girder work there ia no necessity to go to this 



Fig. 42,— HydriuliotiUtB-UBiiii', 

expense ; but when steel doors, etc., have to be made it is bettor to " cold 
flat" than to have the inspector reject them because they are in wind. If 
these blocks have much work to do it ia astonitliing liow quiekly^com- 
paratively^they wear out, especially if the metal is not good. Perfect 
homogeneity is au essential, or they quickly get into hollows. 
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Just aa plates used to be Btraightened b; hand, so was sectional material. 
Angles, channels, tees, etc, were placed across a cast-iron hollowed block 
and struck with the sledge in various places until they came straigbt. Until 
quite recently this was the general practice ; it was fairly quick so long as 
the sections were small, was satisfactory, and did not demand skilled labour. 
The first attempt to employ tools was the hand-power press shown in fig. 
43. Its action is evident and it etill poeseescs the merit of simplicity and low 
initial cost. As sections grew in size and got stiffer, the tool soon proved 



Fio. 43.— HftDd-presB for bending. 

itself an advance on the sledge, and it still does good service in many yards. 
But the continued growth of sections demanded more powerful tools, and the 
power-bender shown in fig. 44 was evolved, and was quickly followed by the 
hydraulic-press arrangement of fig, 45. These two tools are to-day the 
standard, and many improvements have rendered them highly efficient and 
very satisfactory in working. Fig. 44 is geared and belt or electric driven, 
making from thirty to sixty positive strokes per minute, the intensity of which 
is under the control of the operator, the hand-wheel providing a ready and 
delicate adjustment. The hydraulic machine is not quite so quick, but is 
more powerful, and specially suitable for the heaviest sections of joists and 
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channels. It should have a quick power return and be capable of being 
managed through the agencj of one handle. 

For very light sections the hammer is still the beet ; for medium and all 



angle and tee eeotiona up to 6 in. x 6 in. x |-in. the geared machine is 
generally in use ; for all heavy work there ie nothing to beat hydraulics. 
Shops engaged on light work will depend on the first two ; a general trade 
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will require all three. One geared and one hydraulic Btraightener will be 
sufficient for an output of 4000 to 5000 tons per annum. The hand-scr«w 
machine ie not often bought now, but it is exceedingly handy and very sui^ 



able for those sliopa which ocoujioiially do a little steelwork ; for everyday 
and all-day use it is too slow itnd tiring. All mnchines act on the tiauie 
principle — a central movable ram forcing the Imr to bend between two 
projectiona on a fixed head. Of course they bend material just as easily aa 
they straighten out, and all angles, tees, etc., which havo to be bent cold 
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are done upon them. Bending is a longer job than straightening, especially 
if there happens to be two or three centres to the curve; a great deal 
depends on the man in charges-one who is able to " humour " the machine 
will get two and three times the amount of work out of it as another who is 
clumsy and lacks " gumption.'' A quick stroke and a light pressure repeated 
two or three times is better than a heavy single stroke for most forms of 
bending. For work on site of erection where power tools cannot be used, 
the primitive " Jim Crow " is still the best-known means. Fig. 46 illustrates 
this. It can be used in almost any situation where a man can get^ and itg 
bending powers are undoubted. In fact, there are few shops to-day without 
one or more — it is such a useful auxiliary tool. A handy extra bender when 
required at any time can be made from a common hydraulic jack laid flat on 
any suitable table and secured so that the body cannot move. A couple of 
stops fastened down at a foot or more apart, either side the head of the ram, 
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Fio. 46.— ''Jim Crow." 



will hold the material in place. The work is slow, but it will be good, and 
the tool is not to be despised. Many other similar applications for particular 
work will occur to the reader. 

The straightening will generally be in the hands of a leading man, who 
will be responsible for seeing that every piece coming into the works is 
properly straightened before use; if the works are large, two men may 
share the responsibility, one taking the plates, the other the sectional 
material. The remainder of the men will be labourers, the leading hands 
working with them and being paid a slightly higher wage, or taking the 
whole on a piecework basis of so much per ton and paying their own labour. 

Plates are passed through the rolls two or three times according to their 
condition, being supported and carried on trestles with roller tops, or partly 
by these and partly by chain slings fi*om convenient runners. There should 
always be plenty of light cranes at the rolls, or else the labour cost is bound 
to be high. There will not be any great weights to be carried ; probably 
the average weight of the plates rolled will be, perhaps, 6 to 7 or 8 cwts. and 
less, and for these quick-acting pneumatic hoists on suspended runners, or 
even good blocks, will be as handy as anything. They should be supple- 
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mented by a couple of light cranes capable of lifting, say, 30 cwts., to deal 
with the heaviest plates which may be used. Long narrow flange plates are 
the most awkward to deal with; they whip and bend so much that they 
must be lifted and handled in several places, and regard must be had to 
this when laying out plant. 

Sectional material is usually much stiffer than plates, and in so far is 
more easily handled. Light runner lifts and plenty of trestles are quite 
the best means of dealing with it, with a heavier crane to lift and manage 
heavy joists. 

If tackle is good and works freely and easily, no more than three men 
will be required for either plates or sections. If, however, the tools are not 
conveniently placed and the taickle is inadequate, more labour will be 
required. In some works half a dozen or more men may be seen struggling 
with long bars, all for the want of a little thought and outlay. Arrange- 
ments should be made so that the minimum of manual lifting will be 
necessary — the principal work of the men engaged being that of selection of 
the material and guiding of the tackle. As the steel is straightened it 
should be properly put down and laid out, each job by itself, so that just 
what is wanted next can be fetched away at once for the further operations. 
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When straightened, the next operation for the plates will be planing, and 
this is where flats and sectional material score so heavily. Planing is an 
extf'a operation, involving added handling and moving from place to place, 
besides the actual time spent on the machines. Proper facilities for lifting 
and carrying do much to lessen costs, but given the most perfect known 
devices the operation still remains an extra one, and as such must to some 
extent influence prices. 

Planing machines remain much as they have been for some years past, 
except that they have grown in length of bed and in power and general 
handiness. The type remains very much the same, and figs. 47 and 48 show 
the two styles principally in use, the only real difference being that fig. 48 
has a cast-iron frame, bed, and girder, whilst fig. 47 has a cast-iron frame 
and bed with a steel or wrought-iron girder. For the shorter lengths of bed 
there is nothing to choose between them, but the steel girder type is the 
best for long beds, being both lighter and stronger. Different makers vary 
their patterns a little, as also their stock lengths, the latter ranging from 
6 ft. to 25 ft. For general work the longest length is the most economical, as 
a longer plate can be done without moving it ; but since one planing machine 
is not capable of keeping even a comparatively small works going, it is best 
to mix the sizes, and for about 4000 to 5000 tons annual total output it would 
be desirable to have, say, three machines — one 9 ft., one 15 ft., and one 25 ft. ; 
the work could then be proportioned between them. Since there is a growing 
tendency to use flats for flange plates, it may be possible to do with fewer 
planers in the future, but this number fairly represents average require- 
ments at the present time. 

In modem machines it is possible to plane the longest as well as the 
shortest plates on any size bed. The end standards are made open, or as 
shown in the drawings, set back and bent over so that the bed is perfectly 
open, and the plates can be moved along as that length within the capacity 
of the tool is finished. A 6-ft. planer w^illthus do a 40-ft. plate if necessary, 
but since each move means resetting it could hardly be described as an 
economical operation. 

141 
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Points in a good planer are that it should have open ends; Belf-acting 
reveraing carriage, reversing automatically for any length of stroke ; vertical 
adjustment to tool-holder ; attachment for planing an end at the same time 
us a side, at any angle ; and a swivelling tool-holder for planing bevel edges. 



That it must also cut both ways goes without saying. A further useful 
provision is that the cutting tool should be made to turn over automatically 
at the end of each stroke, and that it should be capable of feeding down 
automatically when required. The latter is useful when several tiers of 
plates can be put in at once, as then one man could attend to a couple of 
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machines. It is not perhaps very often that this is done, most workmen 
seeming to prefer the one-plate -at-a-time rate the best; but if the work 
is suitable it means an immense saving in costs and should be adopted 
when possible. 

It will be understood that the plates are clamped tight to the bed by 
means of the screw-jacks shown, and which can be moved along the girder 
as required. The carriage carries the tool and receives motion from a steel 
screw operated by gearing from the belt or other drive. Some makers fit a 
small platform on to the carriage on which the man can stand and thus be 
always with the tool. In place of screw-jacks, hydraulic ones are some- 
times utilised. End planing attachments are not so common in this country 
as in America. Their success depends largely on the man concerned; for 
large square plates they are not much real use, since the tool has to be 
made to permanently take up a great deal of floor-space, and if single 
plates are being planed one man cannot work both end and side at their 
maximum rates. 

Usually planing is done piecework at so much per foot-run, and the man 
is a superior type of labourer. No great skill is required to run the tools — 
the setting of the plates is the chief thing to do. Permanent gauges for 
different widths are very useful and should be m^de for all machines. 
Some rule- work will have to be done, but it should be made as little as 
possible. 

As with other tools, the methods of handling the plates should be as good 
as can be devised. Unless a lot of shop labourers are to be kept this is a 
necessity. With only one man to a machine, unless the tackle is thoroughly 
up to date, extra help will always be wanted. The same plates which go 
through the straightening rolls have to go on the planers, and common sense 
tells us that they will not place themselves on the beds. The business of put- 
ting plates on and off is far more serious than the actual work upon them. A 
good, well-made tool does- not take many minutes to do one side of even a 
25-ft. long plate if at one setting, whereas such a plate will in some places 
take half an hour to get to the machine and be placed properly on the bed. 
Good overhead tackle similar to that described for the straightening rolls is 
an essential. 

Whilst the plates have been going through the planing process, the 
sectional material has been cut off to its proper lengths, partly by the cold 
saws and partly by the angle and plate croppers or shears. It will be 
remembered that most of the short lengths of angles, for instance, were 
ordered in long lengths, and these must be cut up and the others brought to 
their proper exact dimensions. Before cold saws came into general use, such 
materials as channels, joists, and zeds could not be cut cold in the girder shop ; 
the only way was to get them from the mills as near to size as possible, and 
then trim them up in the blacksmith's fire, afterwards filing or chipping up — 
a long and unprofitable job. With the advent of the saw a radical change 
was effected ; they could now be cut in any lengths and at any angle desired, 
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whilst the resulting faces were bo good as not to even need the file. Angle 
Bhears were early made, and though it waa possible to arrange them bo that 
they would shear iu the middle of long lengthu, yet this was not satiBfactory ; 
one end would be fairly clean, but the other would be bruised and require 
a little more cropped off it. So that, for all forme of sectional material, cold 



Fic. SO. — Aiitomatiu wW'Sharprnhig mocliine. 

saws have proved eminently satisfactory. They are, perhaps, or so appear, 
rather slow in operation — tliey do not cut through the steel in the same way 
as a hand-saw goes through wood ; hut there is no comparison between the 
time now taken to make a good job and that necessaiy before they were 
introduced. 

There are many tjpes of cold circular saws, though the principle of tbem 
all is tlie same. Fig. 49 will sliow tlic lines on which they are built. The saw 
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proper ie circular, and from 13 in, to 36 in. in diameter; the teeth work 
without Bet, the saw being thinned towards it« upiudlc so as t« allow clearance, 
and it usually rotates in an oil-bath. Automatic travel ia fitted, which can be 
controlled by friction plates, the drive being by worm gear. The work in 
fastened in position by bridge clamps which allow of it being placed at any 
angle. The table is small, so that. long l)ars must be carried by treaties; in 
fact, any bar which projects over it should be supported. The saws are 



Fio. 61.— Power hack-saw for »njaU aectious. 

sharpened in automatic machines designed for the purpose, one of which is 
shown in fig. 50 ; an emery-wheel of the right sliape is constantly spinning, 
and is brought down on each tooth in turn as the ratchet gear works the 
saw gradually round. The little machines are very effective and economical 
in use. Circular saws will cut any section of material, from the smallest round 
or angle up to the largest joist or channel within the capacity of the saw. 
Since the saw spindle ia placed well below the level of the bed, a 12-in. 
saw will not cut heavy sections, and for general purposes the larger 
ones are preferable. 
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For cutting small rounds, squares, or flats, the jig or power hack-saws are 
very useful. One is shown at fig. 51, and the makers often claim they will 
deal successfully with rounds up to 4-in. and 4^- in. diameters. Given time, 
they will cut angles, joists, and channels fairly successfully, but owing to their 
light build they are not a commercial success on heavy work ; they are looked 
upon as being fitted for occasional rather than for constant service. The saws 
are used until they give out, when they are thrown away and fresh ones 
substituted — it does not pay to attempt to sharpen them, new ones being 
cheaper. 

Both the circular and hack saws can be attended to by youths, given personal 
oversight by the foreman ; and one youth can manage two cold saws and a 
sharpener, or three hacks, provided the lifting tackle is good and convenient. 
One machine can be set going and another attended to whilst the first is 
cutting, and so on. This makes the process cheap, and in labour cost it 
compares most favourably with any other method. Most shops have the boys 
on piecework at so much per cut whenever possible — the price depending on 
the size of the material. 

With the output being limited, a fair quantity of saws are required for any 
tonnage turnover. If the ends of all stifleners are sawn besides the general 
parting and truing up, one circular saw for every thousand tons of average 
output will barely be sufficient — some places requiring nearly two saws per 
thousand tons. Power hacks may be added as foimd convenient and necessary. 
Fortunately, saws are not so terribly expensive as straightening or planing 
machines, and a gang of them may be put down for a very moderate outlay. 
Effi()ient work again, as always, depends on the overhead tackle provided ; and 
it is of small use putting down saws unless this is properly designed. Over- 
head runners and light cranes are by far the best, and should not be stinted. 

Angle and plate croppers or shears are made in a large variety of patterns. 
Figs. 52 and 53 illustrate two typical machines. The plate shears have 
usually blades about 16 in. wide, placed at such an angle that long bars will 
clear the gap of the machine. The angle shears on the other end will crop 
angles up to 4^ in. x 4^ in., or sometimes 5 in. x 5 in. ; they also are placed at 
an angle to facilitate the cutting of long lengths. The surfaces resulting 
from shearing are not absolutely clean, as in the case of the cold saw, and 
whilst presentable enough for most purposes they will not make good butt 
joints, and must be cleaned up with .file and chisel. Notwithstanding this, 
the operation of cutting is so quick that the finished cost for cropping ends is 
cheaper than by sawing, the limitation being that angles and bars are the 
only sections which can be so treated. Dead lengths are not so easy to cut 
on the shears as on the saw, though much depends on the personal skill of 
the workman, and, as just stated, after shearing they must be filed to suit. 

There are many combinations in these tools offered to the purchaser. 
Some have two working ends, some three, and some four; they are all 
variations of bar and angle shears and punches, but except for very small 
establishments more than two working ends are not recommended. Men are 
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apt to get ID each other's w&y, besides which the neighbourhood of the tool 
will get congested with different work, which will more or loss get mixed 
tf^thor, and thus confusion arises. To be of real service in a medium or 



Fio. 62.— Angle «nd plate shears 

large sized establishment, plenty of space around the tool should be available, 
and the best combination is to have plate or bar shears at the ends and 
angle shears at the side, as in fig. 52. Small yards with limited space may 
find it wise to adopt three or four working ends, but only if the work ia 
of an intermittent character and not more than any two ends required, ui 
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service at the samo moment. Tools with small cranes moimted in convenient 
position are an acquisition in some circiimstanccs. The; will not be of much 
service if the general overhead lifting tackle of the shop ia well designed ; but 
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when a tool has to be placed in an awkward spot, or for some reasons the 
ordinary tackle cnnnot be properly brought to it, they are diatiuctly of use. 

Up to within a very short time ago channels and joiste of all sectiona oould 
only be cut either hot, with the set, or by the cold saw ; but a new tool ha& 
been recently specially designed and introduced for the purpose, and seems to 
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have a sphere of usefuhiess before it. Fig. 54 illustrates it very well. It 
is really a new type of shearing machine, or rather a combination of a 
punching and shearing machine, since it takes out a piece as thick as its 
blades when dividing a joist into lengths. The motion is intermittent and 
communicated by a ratchet anungement, the blades punching or shearing 
out a little at each stroke until the operation is concluded. It is extremely 
powerful and gives a good clean cut, quite equal to ordinary work without 




Fio. 54. — Joist shearing machine. 



further dresshig. Half the joist is sheared at once and then turned round 
for the other half. 

Independent angle croppers are extremely useful in large shops, or in 
those places doing a quantity of similar work. They can be made exceedingly 
compact, and to take any size angle up to the largest they are designed for. 
Usually they do not take more than a 4-in. x 4-in., and are often made to 
take «3-in. x 3-in. and less. Fig. 55 will show their general design. 

Many shops have small power croppers for flats and plates, which are 
kept constantly running at a fairly quick speed, and are exceedingly useful 
for trimming small connecting plates or links, cutting bars to sizes, etc. (see 
fig. 56). They take up very little room, and will often save much running 
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to the larger tools when placed in handy situatioiiB. They are only for email 
work such as can be carried to them by hand, and there is therefore no need 
for them to be placed under the shop transporting system. 

Reverting again to jig-frame or hack saws, a tool mounting two saws 
which are placed to work either side a large channel or joist, cutting until 
they meet each other, has been put on the market quite recently. It is 
shown in fig. 57, and its construction will be readily seen. It is ingenious, 
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one saw being made to automatically cease cutting when near the centre, the 
other finiahing the work. 

It would be possible to notice numerous different ideas and tools which 
have at Tarious times been brought out and met with more or less success ; 
the purpose of these chapters is not, however, to show everything which has 
ever been thought of, but only those tools which are recognised as being 
necessary and desirable for the proper carrying out of the modem forms of 
constructional steelwork, and which have gained their place in the estimation 
of manufacturers either by their long-proved service or their unquestioned 
superiority over older methods. 

It has been explained in another chapter that all plates have a slight 
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allowaoce made for planing — usually J-in. all round, but that sectionftl 
material is supposed to come to the works in uett ordered lengths. By 
" sectional " material is meant ptwjtically all forms and shapes except plates — 
angles, flats, tees, zeds, channels, joists, etc. The allowance on the plates 
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is taken oft by the planers, and the slight extra lengths which cannot be 
avoided on the sectional material by the saws or shears, as the case may be, 
and the material properly reduced to lengths and sizes before going further. 
There are one or two exceptions to tliiw rule which will be noticed in another 
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place, but it may be taken that for most work, and for all heavy and good 
work, this is the usual course. 

Now comes the markirtg-otT. There are three niethoda in common use for 
this; the employment of the thin tut>e dipped in whiting, the centre-punch, 
aiid a combination of the two. The firat ia perhajw the quickest and the last 
the nlowest, but nnquestionably the better job lies with the last. The 
templates should have all holes in them of the proper uize. i.e., the size the 
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holes should finish at— not in any way because the exact dimension aft'ecte 
to any degree the exact finished size in the steel, but as a guide to everyone 
concerned, and because there ia no jrood reason why they should not be so 
arranged. Changea in diameter should also be plainly marked iipon them, so 
that att«ntion cannot fail to be drawn to them ; the holes l»eing also the 
right size, there is then no oxcuac for mistakes in the shops or yard. When 
the whiting tube is nscd, a small brass tube of thin gauge, about 3 in. or 4 in. 
long and of the proper diameter, is selected and the ends squared. Whiting 
or white lead is then prepared in a thin paste, and the end of the tube dipped 
in and then passed through a hole in the template, and the plate marked with 
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the impress of the tube in white ; this being repeated until all the template 
holes are shown on the plate in white. Then the cramps temporarily 
fastening the template to the plate or bar, and which are merely bent pieces 
of iron of U -shape, are knocked away, and the piece is ready for the punching 
machine. The puncher (operator) by continued practice gets very expert in 
sighting these marks and seldom fails to hit them correctly. At the same 
time mistakes occur occasionally. 

In the centre-punch method, a punch of the right diameter is passed 
through the template holes, and on being struck by the hammer leaves a small 
mark or indentation in the centre of the hole. This indentation is the guide 
for the "nipple "-punch, as described in Chapter VIII., and it is evident that, if 
templates are correct and the marking-off and punching conducted with 
reasonable care, true holes will result even when several thicknesses come 
together. The only drawback is that the centre-punches on the steel are 
not always very easy to distinguish, and this is got over in the third method 
by letting boys either follow the marker-off with the white-lead tube system, 
or surround the dots with circles when the template has been taken away. 
These serve to draw attention to the centre-punch marks, and are of consider- 
able help at the punching machine. 

It is the duty of the marker-oif to paint on the bars or plates particulars 
as to the sizes of the holes, giving specific directions to the puncher, copying 
them from the instructions on the template. The punching machine is not 
worked from a drawing, and the marker-off s instructions are the only guide 
the operator has. Countersunk holes have usually a ring of white paint put 
round them ; changes in diameter are shown by figures, lines, and arrows, or 
other hieroglyphics — most shops having their own language in this respect. 

When work has to be punched and reamed, the templates should have the 
punched sized holes in them, so that there may be no mistake in marking-off 
and punching. It will be the plater's duty to see that after this operation 
they are sent to the drilling gangs to be made to the right finished sizes. 

In some cases plates and other material cannot be marked properly to size 
until the templates are made, as in the case of awkward angles or bevels, etc. 
It is these little points which are the plater's especial care. If the piece 
requires a great deal of setting out he will stop it going through the planing 
machines, by looking for it and setting it aside so soon as it comes into the 
shops ; it would be no use planing a rectangular plate all round and then 
sliaping it entirely differently afterwards. At the same time, if the alteration 
is not much it can be planed in the regular way ; everything will depend on 
what has to be done. From the construction of planing machines it will be 
Been that they can only work in a straight line — they cannot be used for 
curved surfaces ; so that if it is curved web plates which are required, say 
for a solid-web arch girder, time spent in planing would be lost, as the whole 
of the planed edges would have to be cut away again. If, however, it is an 
odd flange plate or two, which will require cutting on the angle at one end 
only, there is no need to interfere with the normal course; it will upeet 
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matters much less to send the plate back to a small planer for the end only 
to be done, when the templat«s have come through. 

Curved girders give a great deal of trouble lu the ehope. As just t)ot«d, 
the weba cannot be planed, but they have to be brought to size somehow. 
Very often the girder suffers because the strict depth of web is not kept 
throughout by reason of this extra work. It is a temptation to roughly 
punch or shear it out a little under siae, so that it will allow the flanges to 
sit properly ; when once the girder is together, such a course could not be 
detected, and it rivet-holes are dangerously near the edge the fact will not 
be apparent. There are no tools by which any given sweep or curve can be 
cut matheiDatically correctly except the liammer, chisel, and file. It would 
not pay to instal a machine tool even if one could be found — it would not be 
at work a quarter of ite time. The only way at present open is to mark the 
plates out from the templates and to either pimch or shear (whichever happens 
to be most convenient) as much of the surplus material away as possible, and 
then dress the plate to proper size by hand. If a pneumatic plant has been 
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installed, the pneumatic chisel will prove a great help. It is many times 
quicker than the hand hammer or set and flogging hammer method. Fig. 58 
will illustrate a type, and it is not too much to say that their introduction has 
revolutionised all chipping processes. The hammer proper is shown, and it 
operates by an internal pistou rapidly hitting a chisel which is loosely 
inserted in the left-hand eud, by tlie agency of compressed air brought to the 
hammer by means of a pipe fastened on the small nozzle seen underneath the 
handle. The trigger on tlic top of the handle is the air-regulator. These 
tools are exceedingly handy in the girder shops for all forms of chipping and 
effect a big saving over old methods ; two or three of them should be found 
in every shop. Not only do they cut rapidly, but they take a very much 
larger cnt than can be attempted by a hand-chisel or even the set. For 
heavy work this latter tool used to be in general use before pneumatic 
hammers were available. It is merely a short stiff chisel held by means of 
a piece of ^-in. or ^-in. iron or supple wood, which is wrapped around it in a 
recess near the head, and the two ends of which arc held in the hand, being 
18 in. to 2 ft. long. By means of this liaudle the set is lield in position and 
is struck with a flogging or striking hammer. Two men are needed, but with 
a good striker fairly rapid progress may be made. 
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Marking-off should be done on proper tables, which should be placed 
conveniently near the planing machines so as to lessen the carrying about. 
It is not economical to throw plates down anywhere when they are planed, 
to pull out the ones wanted, and to clamp on the templates in whatever 
position they may happen to be lying. It is a slipshod, careless way of 
working, and one which is bound to result in errors and slips occasionally. 
Men cannot work either well or expeditiously imder cramping or trying 
circumstances, and it will pay a hundred-fold to lay the plates and other 
material out at a reasonable height above the ground. There is no need to go 
to any great expense with the tables; cast-iron chairs about 24 in. high 
carrying old rails make the best trestles which can be had, and they can be 
covered with old boiler plate or stock or wasters as they are made, for every 
place, no matter how well conducted, must occasionally make mistakes. There 
is no gain in making them very wide; enough width for men to work on 
either side is all that is necessary, whilst there is nothing lost if they are of 
no more width than will allow of working one side only at a time. The 
great essential is that there shall be no lack of lifting tackle ; runners over- 
head and light cranes must not be spared, and the outlay will never be 
regretted. The tables are best suited to marking out plates and flats ; 
sectional material is better on the bare trestles ; being stiff enough to support 
itself, it can be got at better this way, besides being much easier to handle. 
It is surprising how quickly marking-off may be done with a little practice. 
It is only labourers' and boys' work, but they get wonderfully expert at it, and 
a small gang will keep quite a fair-sized shop going well. The work is all at 
day rates, and it therefore pays the foreman to look in at it frequently. 

The next step is the punching, and for this we have a variety of machines 
ranging from the old horizontal long-lever punches to the newest vertical 
types. There is perhaps a greater variety of these tools made than any 
other ; they are single-ended or combined with each other, with plate or bar 
shears, or with angle shears in an immense range of patterns. They are to 
be had belt-driven, steam, electric, hydraulic, or pneumatic, as preferred ; in 
fact, ingenuity seems to have gone mad in trying different methods and com- 
binations. It is quite difficult to buy a set of shears without them having a 
punch coupled on somewhere ; the craze for conserving power by making 
machines for a multitude of purposes has flooded our markets and shops 
with clever mechanical contrivances which are marvels of multum in 
parvo, and very often not much else. The proper sphere for the combina- 
tion tool is the small shop ; the large works has room in which to put down 
machines which will keep operations distinct and men out of each other's way. 
It is not always economy to make as much use of one motion as possible ; 
economy often steps out when one motion is made into a variety of uses. 
The utmost possible single use of any motion is the economy required in a 
large place. When buying machines the maker will often point out that for 
a trifle extra a given tool, say a punch, can have a pair of angle shears added ; 
thus the one tool will serve two purposes and cost considerably less than two 
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separate ones. This U quite correct ; capital expenditure will be much lower 
by Buch a course being adopted. Now comeB the other side to the question. 
What sort of work is going to be done and what is the size of the shop? If 



Fio. 69. — Electrically 'driven double-ended ptmcbing-pTen. 

the work will be miscellaneous because the shop is snuill, and it would be 
impossible to keep the punch going all day, by all means combine the two so 
that the maximum of work can be got out ot the machine. But it the shop 
is large, so that not only one but several pinichcs will be kept going all day 
and every day, have nothing to do with combinatious of this sort. One 
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operation in one place mtist be the aim if cheap work is desired ; a little 
capital saved in tools will mean a big current cipenditiire. 

Figs. 59 and 60 show double and single ended punching presses of a well- 
kuown type ; fig. 59 is shown electric and fig. 60 belt driven. Either or both 
may be operated by belt or motor or be direct steam-driven as preferred. Fig. 



Fia. 60. — Itelt-driven puucliing preas, 

61 shows a hydraulic punching press ; figs. 62, 63, and 64 illustrate a few 
out of the many obtainable ty|)e», each one of which is claimed to have some 
point of specific superiority. In a large works different-sized machines would 
be selected. Thus there would he no use in having, say, a number of the 
heaviest type with a gap of 48 in. and to punch 1| in. out of 1} in. Such 
a iiiachiue is more suited to a shipyard than to a girder shop. At least one 
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tool would need a big gap, bo that it oould take the largest plates, but 
much Bmaller gaps would do for the others. For instance, what is the 
largest size gap which would be required in punching sectional material ) The 
largest commercial joist which is in use is the 20 x 7J ; an 18-in. gap would 
take this well without the necessity of turning over. But angles and tees, of 
which there are by far the most to be punched, would be well accommodated 
with a horizontal machine, as in fig. 64, so far as gap goes. According to the 



Fia. 61. — Hydraulic pnoching preas. 

size of the works would the machines be chosen. For a large place three or 
four different sizes would bo the l>est. Muchines can be bought with gaps 
varying from 73 in. to 12 in., and to punch to almost any requirement, so 
that as great or small a range can be obtained as considered desirable for the 
work to be done. 

Lever machines are by far the most common and, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory. There are at least fifty lever to one hydraulic or other systoiu. 
It must be admitted that tlie most popular is also by far the oldest, and that 
the hydraulic has been badly handicapped hi starting ; at the same time, lever 
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Fio. B?.— ^^mbined punching, bending and Bngle-shsaring machine. 



- Combined punching, cropping, and angle sbearing machine, 
U 
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presaes forty and fifty years old are running to-day in some works, and bo 
far as capacity for further service goes there would be no need to displace 



Fio. tt. — HorizonUl pnuching presa. 

them ; it is only that they are slow and inconvenient compared with modem 
designs. Presses are run any speed up to about sixty strokes per minute. 
This latter is fast punching and wante a smart man, but with proper foot- 
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control gear it is quite workable. There is, however, no room for any 
other operations on the same press while such work is being turned out. 
Hydraulic machines do not work at anything like this rate; in fact they 
are aa a rule much slower than the lever presses ; their advantage is 



that having no shafting they take no power when not running, and they 
can be placed in comers conveniently for odd holes or small occasional work 
during assembling. 

There is nothing really new in punching presses except small conveniences ; 
main features of design have remained the same for many years. Some long 
time ago fixed multiple punches were introduced ; these were designed so 
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that two, four, six, or eight boles abreast in a plate could be punched at any 
desired fixed centres. Then the plate was moved aloug in the ordinaiy 
manner, the result being that the longitudinal pitch was determined bj hand, 
the cross pitch coming according to the xpacings of the punches. About 
fifteen years ago De Bergues introduced their automatic multiple-punching 
press, of which there are now several in British yards. This machine can 
punch any desired number of holes crosswise of the plate at any pitches to 
which the punches have ))een previously set ; at the some time it will feed 



Fio. 69.— Multiple punch for tank work. 

the plate through automatically at any desired pitch, putting in also odd 
pitches when they occur. Fig, 6.5 shows this tool. For repetition work 
which suits it, it is exceedingly economical. Some firms make the same 
things year in and year out to exactly the same templates, and to them such 
a tool is iuvaluable, since not only will it do the work at less than a quarter 
the time taken by the ordinary single press, but it dispenses with a large 
amount of labour also. In addition to these recommendations, there is no 
need to do any marking ofT, and this time is therefore saved as well. There 
are a few other such tools on the market, some of them American, notably 
one which will punch the webs and flanges of rolled joists at the same time. 
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but they arc all variations of the principles of this tool. The essential to 
their successful employment ia repetition work. If a hundred girders are 
to be made exactly alike, and their riveting is suitable, a very great saving is 
bound to result ; but if eacli one of these girders ia different then the tool 
will not pay to use. The repeated settings necessary and the trouble and 
attenti<m it would require would quite nullify any other advantages. As it 



Fio. 07. — Small hyJraolic punching nftcbiiis. 

b necessarily very expensive, care would have to be exercised in its purchase, 
since a costly tool requires a great deal of work to make it pay interest on outlay. 
It is always possible also, with a little ingeiuiity, to rig up special tackle to 
the ordinary piuiching press when n run of, say, pontoons or tanks has to 
be made. Marking-ofF can be done away witli when a regular pitcli only 
is required, hy many devices which will occur to the engineer. 

A multiple punch specially designed fur tank work, or wherever single 
rows of holes are required, is shown iu fig. 66 ; sixteen, twenty-four, or more 
holes can be punched at once in the same struight line, and at any required 
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pitch, since the punches may be spaced apart as desired. Such tools are 
especially handy for sheet-metal work, at which they excel ; there is obviously 
a limit as to the number of large holes in thick plates which can be punched 
at once, and so tor heavy girder work they are not of much use. 

Each punching press will have it« own operator, who will be rated as a 
skilled man, and a gang of labourers varying from two to four or five, accord- 



Fia. 68. — Portable plincliing «id shearing niacliiiie. 

ing to tliu work being done and tlie tackle equipment. If tliere is dearth of 
proper tackle and heavy flange or web plates are being punched, four or five 
men will not be too many, whilst more than that may l>e occasionally 
necessarj-. Big plates take a lot of handling, and it is not safe to have too 
little help with thcni. If, however, there is plenty of good overhead tackle, 
a couple of men will manage most that comes their way, since their main 
work will be to guide and not to lift and pull. There is, perhaps, nothing in 
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a gttder yard which pays so well to inetal as proper handling tackle. By 
its use labour cost^ may be cut in less than half, besides the valuable time 
which is bound to be saved. 

The amount of work turned out by each press varies so greatly with the 
class being made, the tackle used, and the whole laying out of the plant, that 
it might be very misleading to give any figui 




Ji A->'.^f, 



f la. Se.—Haud-lerer pnnohing and cropping msefaine. 



work on perfectly straightforward stuff in the average shop should, however, 
yield about four to nix thuiiKand holes per punch. At the same time two 
thousnnd holes might be very stiff work ; whilst, again, six or seven thousand 
might mean no more. There are so many factors that it is difficult to offer 
any real guide. A great many shops put the men on piecework. The head 
puncher takes the work at so much pter hundred holes and pays his own 
labour. Since the price must necessarily vary in every yard according to 
the average of the work done, it would be invidious to name amounts. 
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Very useful auxiliarj took for punching and shearing are shown in figs. 
67 to 71. They are esceedinglj handy for assembling in the shops or in 
erection on site. They are not too big or heavy to be taken about, and yet 



Flo. 70. - -Hsiid-Ievcr puothing maoliine. 

for ordinary work tlicy are thoroughly efficient. The engravings will speak 
for themselves and detailed explanation ia unnecessary. It is astonishing 
how much work can be got from the common bear punch (fig. 71). The 
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tool IB nothing but a coraoion screw-thread in a suitable nut— a heavy screw- 
clamp in fact, but it will " bear " J-in. holes through J-in. plate with 
comparative ease, and larger sizes arc capable of |-in. holes through j-in. 

Taking them all round, puiichiug machines, whilst perhaps a little barbarous, 
arc yet of immense service to the steelwork trade. Work can be done at 
prices which without them would be very heavy, and taking everything into 
consideration they do very satisfactory work. When it is remembered that 
dcspito the fact that moat rivets are closed with pressures well over 20 tons, 
and that therefore the a^^gate put on to rivet flange plates together ia 
cnonnous, yet no account whatever is taken of friction in calculations, it 
will bo seen that there are potent factors at work of which nothing at all is 



Fig. 71. — ScTBw bfar-pancli. 

recked. Take the case of the main angles of a girder closing on the webs. 
How many men would like to nay the exaet amount of be;iring stress sustained 
by the rivets) True, it can easily Ijo calculated^ leaving friction out of 
account. But we all know that the otlculations are actually only com- 
parative — it is impossible to say that the rivets take the whole of this; at 
the same time it is not possible to say just how much they do take. We are 
iu the dark to a very great extent ; but it seems more than likely that any 
uncertainty which may be felt on the score of damage to the plate through 
punching is met and counteracted by the great prcssiires engendered by 
riveting. In any case it is not likely that the rapidity and certainty of 
punching will bo displaced by new methods just yet, and so the commer- 
cial side of the matter may l>e trusted to assert itself again in its cycle, 
and for many classes of work we believe that punching will long remain the 
favoured method. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GIRDER SHOP — III. 

After the punching comes the reaming or " rimering," as it is variously 
termed ; or, in those cases where drilling through the solid is required, the 
punching is, of course, omitted, and the drilling follows the marking out. In 
hoth cases the tools used are the same. 

There are two ways of reaming — doing it plate by plate, as in punching, 
or doing it when the various plates are assembled together. The first way 
is obviously not likely to give any better holes through a flange of several 
thicknesses tlian would punching the finished-sized hole at first; the only 
advantage it possesses is that it removes any damaged material caused by 
the punching, leaving perfectly sound metal around all the holes. This 
result may be to some extent an advantage, but it is of nothing like the 
importance of getting all holes true and lineable throughout, either theo- 
retically or practically. It is therefore waste of money to reamer without 
doing it through the several thicknesses ; the prime object is to give true 
holes : the fact that damaged metal is also removed thereby is merely an 
added recommendation to the process. Unless the several plates or pieces 
are put together, and the drills sent right through them, they might 
just as well — and a good deal more economically — be punched full size 
at once. 

In most girders the majority of the holes arc in the flanges, and it is of 
primary importance to first know how these are to be dealt with. It is 
seldom that a flange is so heavy or unwieldy that it cannot be put on one 
of the many types of drilling machines made where either all its holes can 
be reamed or drilled, or all those not in the "break-joint" sections of its 
length. To do this the plates and angles forming it must first be assembled, 
and the plater will collect them together and lay them out in proper order 
according to his drawings. Most girders for delivery in this country will be 
sent away from the works whole, but when for export they will either have 
to be divided into suitable lengths for shipment or go in their several 
members, or even in cases "plate small" — that is, with all the material 
holed and ready for putting together, but no two pieces actually riveted 
up. The actual method of despatch will depend entirely on the size arid 
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weight of the girder, since shipping lengths and weights are necessarily 
limited. When a girder is going away whole its flange, if not too long, will 
be put together and taken bodily to the drills ; if too long and unwieldy for 
this, it will be done in suitable lengths, and the few holes which are at the 
joints will have to be put in by hand-tools when the whole girder is assembled. 
The small holes put in by the punching press will come in very handily now 
for temporarily fastening the pieces together during the reaming. A few 
service bolts or drifts put in here and there will serve very well, and do away 
with the necessity of clamping together, as when there are no holes in the 
plates and drilling through the solid has to be done. The bolts are moved 
about in the flanges on the machines as the reaming proceeds, so as to always 
keep everything solid together. 

Generally, flanges are thus laid out on the ground conveniently near to 
the drills, and if they are exceptionally large no better way can be found. 
If, however, they are comparatively small, a few tables for the purpose 
will be of assistance. It all depends on the normal character of the work 
as to whether such tables or trestles are worth putting up. If of a very varied 
description they might be more in the way than of use, whereas if of a 
medium tolerably similar character they might prove of great help. In 
many works the marking-off tables are used, and the same men who do the 
marking ofl" do this assembling ; but that, again, will depend entirely on the 
output of the place. If so much is coming through that these tables are 
never clear the plan is not feasible. Plenty of light overhead tackle should 
be available wherever it may be done. One of the most wasteful sights in 
a shop is to see half a dozen labourers struggling with a big plate or angle. 
Tackle, not muscles, is what is wanted. It is much easier to assemble a 
flange which has been punched small ready for reaming than one without 
any holes in it. The holes assist the men in laying the plates properly; 
bars can be inserted and slight hitches given in any desired direction ; 
without the holes they must be lifted and eased or flogged a little with 
the hammer — a much more tiring job. Besides, when holes are to be 
reamed out there is no objection to " drifting " the plates together. Drifts 
are short round taper-pieces of iron or steel, usually about 6 in. or 8 in. 
long and with perhaps J-in. or |-in. taper in them, and of sizes corresponding 
to the holes for which they are to be used. They are flogged into the holes 
BO as to draw plates together and bring the holes as fair as possible. In many 
specifications clauses will be foimd prohibiting drifting in consequence of the 
abuse which often goes with its use. In the old days when punched work 
was good enough for everybody, but the methods of setting it out were not 
quite 80 exact as now obtain, all holes w^hich, on assembling, were not fair, 
but partook of the character shown in fig. 27, were forcibly drifted into 
shape for the rivets. Exceptionally bad cases were drilled out, but if there 
was any likelihood of a drift being of service one was promptly hammered 
in. Of course the result was to considerably injure the metal ; slight 
projections were broken down and a way made for the rivet regardless of 
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anything else. It was, in fact, the common practice to precede riveting by 
drifting the holes, and the riveters seldom thought of putting a rivet through 
without first forcing a drift in — knocking one down from the top and forcing 
it back again from the bottom. Designing engineers gradually got suspicious 
of the proceeding, until it got common to prohibit it — at all events on paper. 
There is no question but that a certain amount of drifting is necessary when 
several different thicknesses come together — there is no way so certain and 
so handy of getting plates to take their proper positions; and when holes 
are to be afterwards reamed out there seems no objection to it. It is, like 
many other things, good in moderation and in its place, but capable of abuse 
at times. One of the points for the inspector to watch is that it is only 
used in reason ; an inordinate amount of it should raise suspicion as to the 
accuracy of the templates used for marking off. 

When put together and bolted up with service bolts the flange is ready for 
transference to the drills, which should be so placed that it can be lifted direct 
upon their beds or trolleys by the shop cranes. 

These — multiples and radials — are the two standard types of drills in 
common use. Both are made in an infinite number of patterns and designs, 
but, with the exception of a very few special tools just being brought on the 
market, they broadly divide honours between them. Naturally the first drills 
to be used in steelwork were single drills, but they were obviously so slow in 
getting over the work that they were gradually displaced by multiples of 
which fig. 72 is a typical example of a modem type. Older designs had long 
beds on which to lay the work. Like multiple punches, there are so many 
drills abreast between two standards, and they can be set to any desired 
centres. In some machines the work is laid on the beds or trolleys and 
gradually led through the standards; in others the bed or trolleys are 
stationary and the drills are moved along. A tmvelling bed takes up the 
most shop-room, but is more satisfactory in use, since the moving heads seem 
more apt to wear and get untrue on their runners. Sometimes there are two 
or three heads to a bed, depending on the length of the latter. Each drill 
(there are often twelve to a head, so that two flanges can be laid side by side) 
can be run independently of the others, and so thrown in or out of action as 
required. When set, the machme both operates and feeds its drills without 
further attention until the holes are through, when it requires placing on the 
next pitch. 

Some few years ago a reaction set in against multiples. As they wore 
they developed a trick of breaking drills, this, curiously, being coincident with 
the extended use of twist drills in place of the common ones. The fault was 
traced to wear on the feed-screws and guides allowing tlie drills to run a little 
out of the perpendicular, and, as there was no room for deviation when the 
drill filled the holes from top to l)ottom, something had to go. Perhaps one 
drill out of four or six would snap, the broken part remaining in the hole. 
The only thing to do was to put a fresh drill in and go to the next hole, 
leaving the bit to be got out afterwards and the hole finished by hand. This 
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fault was most particularly noticeable in drilling from the solid, and a« mild 
steel came into uue it waH thought that the metal had something to do also 
with leading the drill astray, especially as new machines seemed to develop 



the fault Tlie steel was said to cause the drill to run until the snapping 
point was reached, and so many delays occurred in changiug and the expense 
seemed so heavy that the reactionary movement became very strong. The 
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binding action of drills running out of the straight was often so powerful as 
to stall the machine, and the subsequent operation of restarting may be better 
imagined than described. 

Single drills came again into favour, but in the form of radials and in 
** nests " of from three to half a dozen, similar to fig. 73. That is to say, these 
numbers were placed in line and driven by common shafting, in such a way 
that their radius of action overlapped so that they were able to completely 
cover any given length of flange plate. The theory was that, since the drills 
were single, less time was lost in changing, besides which there was no 
cumbersome head or bed to move, a slight swing of the radial or turn of the 
horizontal screw being sufficient to move from hole to hole. The drills were 
simply made ; only a pillar with swinging arm and fitted with vertical power 
feed — no delicate movements and mechanism such as the fitting-shop drill is 
equipped with, nor was any table provided. One man and a boy could look 
after a nest of six, so that practically the same number of drills could be 
running at once. It was also claimed that the cantilever arms allowed a 
little give and take, which, while detracting somewhat from the perfect shape 
of the holes, contributed towards lessening the drill breakages. Another 
advantage was quickly realised. Small rail tracks were laid either side the 
drills, and trolleys made suitable for them ; on the trolleys the girder flange 
was built up and then drilled as it lay. A flange could be assembled on the 
one set of rails, whilst another was being drilled on the other, and vice versd. 
This altered methods altogether; as many trolleys could be used as was 
necessary to keep the plates straight, dispensing with tables, and then simply 
run under the drills. The saving was plain and the demand for multiples fell 
off appreciably. By laying a few rails, heavy loads could be moved with com- 
paratively little effort, whilst the trolleys were most handy for light assembling. 

Up to now radial drills have undoubtedly remained the favourite means 
for either reaming or drilling, although much of the prejudice against the 
multiple has died out. Twist drills are very diflerent to what they used to 
be, and though drilling through the solid is still a difiiculty with multiples, 
yet reaming can be very quickly and efficiently done. So far as capital cost 
goes, there is not much to choose between a multiple or a nest of radials, the 
advantage the latter possesses being that they take up less floor-space and 
they are credited with needing less power. It is a mistake to pay for any 
refinements on radials for girder work ; they want to be perfectly plain tools 
with good long bearings and big collars to do the best service. A new tool 
lately introduced is shown in fig. 74. The work is laid on the bed, which is 
about 50 ft. long, and the drills are fed backwards and forwards over it. It is 
really a compromise between the radial and the multiple, and possesses 
advantages for some types of work. 

One of the points in favour of reamed work is that, since there is already a 
fairly true punched hole which only requires widening out, the drill has no 
tendency to run, but will follow the hole. Given good templating and nipple- 
punching, holes will be vertical, and thus a binding action does not get set up. 
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Naturally less power is oonsumed, and belts and gear run all the longer and 



sweeter. Another thing is that fewer chips are made, since there is less 
metal to remove and the burrs are not troublesome. This latter is a point 
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against drilling from the solid which is not generally appreciated. No matter 
how well bolted together several plates may be, when a drill is forced through 
them burrs are set up on every plate. Admittedly a good deal depends on 
the drill ; if badly ground and the cutting bad, big burrs are bound to result ; 
but even when properly attended to drills will set up an appreciable amount 
of burring when drilling through the solid. If the flange gets riveted up in 
this state, there will be an infinitesimal distance between each plate, caused 
by the burrs holding them apart. One of the great advantages of hydraulic 
riveting is that it exerts a tremendous pressure on the plates and thus draws 
them tightly together. If, liowever, there is a burr at each hole, these caimot 
be entirely removed by compression and are bound to hold the plates slightly 
apart. This means that the atmosphere has access to each surface; that 
sooner or later oxidation will set in between the plates ; and that through 
inefficient contact the plates may slightly work under moving loads with 
disastrous resultant consequences. 

It is not improbable that in the near future the new grades of tool steel 
on the market will be applied to steelwork drilling, and that a strong case will 
then be made for drilling all holes from the solid. At the present time it is 
possible to put a hole through 5 or 6 in. of solid mild steel in about a minute, 
and there seems every inducement to do away altogether with punching small 
and do the drilling first. Whether the trade is or is not coming to this it is 
yet far too early to prophesy, but, admittedly, drilling from the solid is the 
ideal way. If it were possible to plane all plates to length and assemble them 
on the tool-bed, merely marking the rivet positions on the top plates, and then 
drill right through the lot, a tremendous saving of time in templatingand 
handling alone would result. We have not yet approached this, but manu- 
facturers will be the first to welcome suclr a change should it appear feasible, 
whilst for designers the results would be ideal. The bugbears of running and 
burring appear to be the greatest drawbacks to its realisation. Drilling 
through solid metal is very different work to going through several layers, 
each one of which may differ slightly in homogeneity or density from the 
others. It may be that the rate at which the work is done will mitigate the 
trouble, though it rather appears as though it would only serve to accentuate 
it. Still, it is never safe to predict too much in untried possibilities, and 
should it happen that the new tool steel is to solve the problem, no one will 
be better pleased than makers. One great difficulty would be power, and 
whilst new tools might be bought and laid down, it would in many places be 
a problem as to where the extra horse-power would come from. A method 
which is even now being tried in one or two of our leading works is to punch 
the flange plate next to the angles only, and then when the flange is assembled 
place it under radials fitted with high-speed drills. The first plate being 
punched provides against the drills running from their proper position when 
starting, as they generally do if there are only punch poppet-marks for guides. 

If nmning takes place it is only a question of toughness of the drill and 

driving power ; the mere fact of running will not matter to the work itself. 

12 
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So long as the hole is true and properly filled with the rivet, it matters 
Qothing whether it ia exactly vertical or a little on the angle, bo far as the 
strength or the life of the work goes. It is different with burring ; if this 
takes place and is not removed, the life of the girder is bound to be affected. 
All plates should be carefully and well painted before assembliiig (unfortun- 
ately they seldom are) ; but one coat of paint will not last for ever, and if 
the vcather can get at the surfaces they will begin to corrode in time. If 
the burrs are all to be removed, the flange must be taken to pieces after 
drilling, and each surface thoroughly gone over, be painted, and then put 
together again — -a very big job. Some of the advantages of drilling are 
bound to be qualified if this is done, since the plates will never again take 
the precise position they occupied before. 



Fill. 76. — Radial drills for light work. 

Typical drills for light work are those made by the Oerlickon Company ; 
they are electrically driven, and can be arranged to work the same as radials 
(actually they arc miniature nidials). For small holes through light work 
they arc very good and fust working, and, being light and easily handled, 
ttiey cover a lot of work verj- e.vpeditiously. Kig. 75 shows them very well, 
and their handincKs will be apparent. 

Further drilling operations will now be regulated by the size of the work 
in hand. If girders arc small and within the capacity of the radials or 
multiples, the flanges and webs can be assembled and service-bolted together, 
the girder turned on its side, run under the machines, and reamed as it lies on 
the trucks or bed. If drilling from the solid is being done, a few tacking holes 
through the angles and webs for the rcccptioii of the bolts will have to be 
drilled by hand. Should the complete girder tic too large for the drills, 
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there is no help for it but reaming in position, although, if of Warren or 
Linville type with heavy members, these can generally be taken to the 
machines for all but the holes jointing them to the booms. The aim will 
always be to get as much done at the drills as can be schemed, since hand- 
work — no matter how good the apparatus— is sure to be the most expensive. 
On large plato girders, for instance, the gussets with their angles or tees will 
be machine-drilled, leaving the holes into webs only for handwork ; in large 
and heavy booms the only holes left will be connecting ones, and so on. 

Assembling will usually take place away from the machine tools, so that 
there may be a clear space unhampered by shafting and belts or material 
awaiting machining. If large work is being put together, there must be 
both good head-room and large floor-space free of any obstructions, and 
with a thoroughly efficient crane service. When holes have been punched 
small they will be a very great aid in putting together, since a ready means 
is to hand for temporarily securing the parts together. Let the engineer 
imagine how he would begin to assemble a long-span railway bridge of open- 
web formation — say 200-ft. span — when his booms are each in eight or ten 
lengths with blank ends, and his diagonals and braces also with blank ends, 
and there is an inspector oti the job to see that every hole is undoubtedly 
drilled through the solid in position ! Pieces of all sizes and weights up to, 
perhaps, 4 and 5 tons each have somehow to be steadied and held in position 
whilst holes are being put in ! Few shops would willingly undertake such a 
job in this country; the American would laugh at the idea. Of course it 
can be done; brains and tackle can do almost anything, but such require- 
ments are absurd and childish in the extreme. When punching small and 
reaming out to size is capable of giving just as good a finished job at a tithe 
of the trouble, the practical man may be forgiven for thinking hard things 
of the theoretical man's ways. The expense attendant on shoring into 
position, erecting false works, the poles and derricks necessary, with steam 
or electric cranes idle for hours merely supporting a ton or two whilst holes 
are being put in, is enough to try any works manager's temper severely. 
Generally, such jobs are specified to be erected before delivery, although 
perhaps it would not be wise to attempt to do such work in situ ; yet the 
presence of erecting tackle in the girder shops always seems out of place and 
a thing to be avoided. There is, however, no royal road to the solution of 
the problem. If it has to be done, risks must not be run through deficient 
tackle ; and if the size of the job renders it necessary, temporary scaffolding 
must be built and the work put together as accurately as possible, drilling 
proceeding as quickly as may be and always keeping pace with the assem- 
bling. It will, however, be plain that with no holes to help in drawing tight 
and forcing joints close, it is difficult to get as good a job with blank ends ; 
the small punched holes may be used for drifting tightly into position, and 
the whole girder can be temporarily put together and its truth verified 
before getting too far with the reaming and riveting. 

For reaming in position the ordinary ratchet brace is still much used, 
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but pneumatic or electric drills are more in favour. Where a com- 
pressed - air supply is available the first - named are as yet unsurpassed ; 
the little tools are light and portable, and may be earned anywhere on 
scaffolding. In appearance they are very similar to fig. 34, only larger and 
heavier and fitted, of course, with the proper drills. Naturally they work 
far faster than hand methods, and get through a surprising quantity of holes 
in a very short time. They are used in cradles exactly as for hand-ratchet 
braces, and can be fixed to work in any position. Electric drills are. not yet 
very largely used, though indications are that they will grow in favour. 
Unless the general plant is electrically driven, there is a difficulty in supply- 
ing these small hand-tools with power, though a portable apparatus is now 
on the market; it thus happens that the compressed-air methods have at 
present a big pull over the electric ones, and we hear much more of the 
former than of the latter. Perhaps prejudice may also have something to do 
with it ; the average workman would rather use air tlian electricity, and he 
can make air give much the better showing if he wishes. So far as economy 
goes, it is easy to produce figures proving anything ; actually the cheaper 
system will be detennined by the prime movers at work. If electricity is not 
used otherwise in the shops, it can hardly be expected to prove exceptionally 
economical for such small tools — the smaller the motor the greater the 
expense per unit of power used. There will, doubtless, be great strides made 
in electric driving in the near future, but at present pneumatic plant seems 
on the whole more suitable and economical, notwithstanding its admitted 
losses by friction and leakage. 

With reaming only to be done in position, assembling is not a very big 
job, and holes are quickly ready for their rivets. It is not skilled work to 
enlarge a hole, though it becomes so if any marking out or drilling has to be 
done. The saving effected by reamed work is not confined to the drilling 
machine, but is felt right through all the processes. In very many cases it 
would be the best plan to defer the reaming until erection on site ; the small 
punched holes will serve for the temporary yard erection, and these would lie 
readily enlarged on site, when the vaunted superiority of perfectly true holes 
would be taken the utmost advantage of. It would not be practicable in all 
cases, but if joints are driven up tightly, as they should be, and the holes 
drilled or reamed to size, and then the joint is broken to be put together again 
subsequently, it must be patent that the precise former position will not 
again be obtained, nor a very near approach to it, unless a lot of drifting and 
objectionable forcing into place is resorted to. If reaming or drilling in 
position is worth anything at all, it is worth much more if it takes place at the 
final stage. This is by the way. 

The assembling of steelwork will occasionally be more costly than the 
getting ready of the pieces. If a lot of scaffolding or false work is required, 
and the work is of such a nature that it has been deemed the safest to do a 
certain amount of fitting in place, as in a very awkward roof, the cost will run 
high, because highly paid labour must be employed. With plain bridge work 
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the travelling cranes and slung scaffolding will usually be all that is necessary ; 
but before large domes and arched roofs and such work can be assembled 
many props and much scaffolding are sometimes requisite. Whenever possible, 
the cheapest way is to put up a pole in the centre or convenient position, and use 
this to build up the work around it. Perhaps no other contrivance is so largely 
used in outside erection as the single pole ; it is just as handy for inside work. 

In most girders there will be camber, and, even if the drawings do not 
ask for any, a little will be put in, since all work — large or small — settles a 
trifle when it gets on its bearings. Nothing less could be expected from the 
multitude of holes and rivets and small parts of which any structure must 
perforce be built. In plate girders it must be allowed for in the webs, and 
when ordering material this must not be forgotten. If a girder 40 ft. long is 
to have 1 in. camber when finished, the girder yard will probably reckon on 
1^ in. or a little more. If the web plates are properly shaped, the flanges will 
follow suit, but enough material must bo allowed. Supposing that the web is 
in two parts, that is, one joint in the centre, and it is 4 ft. deep, the ordinary 
rule would be to order the plates 4 ft. J in. wide, but since this .would not cut 
the camber, they would have to be at least 4 ft. 1 in. They would then be 
set up a trifle at the ceutre, and the extra width would provide what else was 
necessary. In building up girders, especially open-web ones, the timber 
blocks on which the bottom flange is laid shoidd be graduated to suit the 
desired camber, and the mere weight of the structure will cause it to follow 
the correct lines. When riveted up and put on its bearings, it will sag down 
a little with its own weight (for which the extra girder-shop camber allowance 
is the provision), and the finished camber is supposed to be such that, when 
the full load to be carried is assumed, the girder will be practically straight. 

It should be mentioned again, as a point to which too little attention is 
usually given, that plates ought not to be laid against each other and fastened 
together without being given a protective coating. Very often the only cover- 
ing steel has is that which can be seen when finished, and more trouble is 
likely to arise from this reason than from any other. Wherever a surface is 
covered up, as in overlying flange plates, angles to webs, cover plates, etc., the 
covered surface should either be painted or oiled — the latter for preference. 
Good boiled oil put on before riveting will not be messy like paint ; it does 
not contain any adulterations, and it will prove of immense benefit in 
resisting corrosion. If, as suggested in an earlier chapter, coating all material 
before it left the mills was adopted, there would be no need to do it just before 
riveting ; but, failing that, it should never be omitted. 

Countersinking of holes has not yet been specifically mentioned. It will 
seldom pay to do this on the machine, such holes being so few and far between. 
They are, consequently, generally put in by hand afterwards, imless (as 
sometimes happens) a whole flange has to be countersunk, and then the 
case is different. It is not hard work to countersink a few odd holes, and a 
labourer will soon do what is required with the ordinary ratchet brace or 
pneumatic drill. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GIRDER SHOP — IV. 

Riveting, which follows assemblmg, is quite the most important operation 
in girder-making. Whatever may be said as to the merits or demerits of 
punched or drilled holes, planing or no planing, wood templating and 
nipple-punching, opinion will be general that it is in riveting that the 
greatest practical responsibility lies. It is in the soundness and strength 
of the thousands of little clenched pins we term rivets that the safety of the 
structure will lie, just as much as it does in the dmughtsman's calculations. 
Let a few of them in an important joint be burned or otherwise injured and 
collapse may very well ensue. 

There are many considerations affecting good riveting; in a former 
chapter we reviewed the influence heating plays on its soundness, and drew 
certain conclusions therefrom. It will be as well if we now discuss the 
remaining essentials. 

First and foremost, the rivets themselves must be clean and good, with 
perfectly formed heads, no frazes, and with clean necks. As most people 
know, they are made from the bar in special machines, which cut them off, 
head, and clean them ; and in order to be good themselves, they must have 
been well heated and pressed in clean dies. If anything, the points must be 
smaller than the shank, but it is important that the shank is not taper in 
either direction, but that it holds full and true throughout. There must not 
be any fillet in the neck, as in fig. 76 ; but they must be clean, so that a 
single stroke will drive the heads up to the work. If there is any rounding 
the heads cannot come up to their places properly, and bad riveting must 
follow. No cracked or deficient heads should be allowed ; they should be so 
sound as to allow of flattening out cold with the sledge, without showing 
signs of imperfect welding. 

They ought to be heated according to the method of driving to be used, 
as already determined, with the object of obtaining the soundest job in all 
cases. In connection with this it should be stated that experiments have 
proved that the greater the load used for driving, the stronger the joint. 
Within the capacity of the rivet this is bound to be the case, since the 
more pressure used, the closer will the plates be brought together and the 
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greater the frictional contact. Again, the closer the plates, the less 
chance of a bendmg action being brought upon the rivet, and the nearer its 
strength will approach to its full shearing value. If rivets could be put in 
cold and given a perfectly formed head under a tremendous pressure, the 
condition would be ideal. They would not contract further, whilst they 
would hold the plates in the contact the dies pressed them to. Since the 
points must be heated for machine work, a certain amount of contraction 
will always take place; and so long as this is not sufficient to injuriously 
affect the rivet no harm will be done, but the job made all the better. 
Consequently, high pressures are to be esteemed in riveting so long as the 
proper heating can be obtained. As close a contact as possible between the 
riveted surfaces, a rivet with perfect heads, and an unstrained shank properly 
filling the hole — ^these are the essentials to good riveting. 

To secure them all is not by any means a simple matter. If a big pressure 




Fig. 76.— Rivet with fillet. 



is put on the plates, the rivet is apt to be strained through cooling. If perfect 
heads are secured, they may fly in contracting; if an unstrained shank is 
obtained, the plate contact may be bad. It will not be the tools employed 
which will rule whether the riveting be good or bad — each system has its 
own characteristics and advantages — but the general management of the 
process. That thoroughly good work can be secured by hand-riveting is a 
proved fact; that execrable work can be turned out by hydraulic or 
pneumatic machines can be seen every day. The rivet must be suited to 
the tool, and the tool to the work ; but, above all, the men must be masters 
of their job. 

With hand-riveting most engineers will be perfectly familiar. A gang 
will consist of three men and a boy — one holder-up, two riveters, and the 
boy to heat the rivets ; sometimes a second boy is needed to pick up if the 
fire is far from the riveting spot. In riveting a flange the rivet is pushed 
into the hole from below with a small pair of tongs, and the holding-up 
hammer placed on its head. This tool is a hammer-head with a recess in 
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each face to fit a rivet-head, and it has a strong wooden shaft of some 5 to 
7 ft. in length. The shaft is placed about a foot from the head, in a 
sling conveniently hung, and which acts as a fulcnmi ; pressure on the end 
of the shaft then forces the rivet up to its place and holds it there during 
the process of riveting. The hot point is well hammered down by the- two 
riveters with hammers having long, slightly curved heads; and when well 
turned over these are laid aside, one man picking up the snap, which is held 
by means of a hazel stick twisted round it in the same way that a set is held, 
and the other the flogging hammer, which he wields imtil the snap has 
properly rounded and formed the head. Thus the success of the riveting 
depends on the holder-up offering a good resistance to the two riveters and 
the rivet being a good white-hot heat, otherwise the head cannot be properly 
formed, and the plates will not be brought together sufficiently by its 
contraction. For riveting in confined situations where the ordinary 
holding-up hammer cannot be used, a short " dolly " is employed, this being a 
stiff piece of metal about 2 in. or 2;^ in. diameter, and 18 in. to 24 in. 
long, cupped at the end to receive the rivet-head. It is merely held against 
the rivet by the holder-up, and wants careful use to get good work. A good 
hot shank with a point at welding heat is what is wanted for hand-riveting, 
but this is useless without a sharp, quick gang. Practically, hand-riveting is 
now confined to those places where a power riveter cannot be used, and for 
field — t.e., erection— -work. 

Of power riveters there are three principal types — steam, hydraulic, and 
pneumatic. The first-named is the oldest, and originally consisted of a 
piston actuating the dies direct. These were superseded by crank or cam 
movement actuated by belt or direct by steam, with a fly-wheel, which pushed 
the riveting snap towards a fixed dolly or hob. Different lengths of rivets 
were managed by different length snaps. Of course the machines were fixed 
and all work had to be brought to them ; generally a light gantry was built 
over with blocks on movable carriages, from which the girders were slung. 
The rivets were heated in a small furnace and put in the work three or 
four at a time. It was a great advance in economy over the hand method, 
and for medium-class work seemed to answer fairly well, so long as the snaps 
were the right length. It was not good work, since there w^as apt to be very 
little pressure put on the plates and the rivets w^ere a dull-red heat throughout ; 
heads were neither good nor clean. This system has been developed into 
MacCoirs patent riveter, which is a combination of this method and hydraulics, 
and which is capable of doing first-class work. Fig. 77 shows the machine 
partly in section to illustrate the working. Briefly, the cylinder and 
reservoir are filled with liquid (glycerine and water), which, when the back 
piston is pushed forward by the mechanism, becomes compressed and actuates 
the piston attached to the snap ; a loaded safety valve is placed into connec- 
tion with the cylinder, so that, when the pressure reaches a predetermined 
point, the liquid escapes back into the reservoir. Thus the exact pressure on 
the rivet is always known, and it is not necessary to change the snaps, as the 
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machiDe thus automaticftlly adjustB itself to any thickness o( plates and 
always at the required pressure. The idoa is ttimple, itnd the tool is not liable 
to get out of order, and the pressures K&n be regulated according to the size of - 
rivet being put in. The armngenient is typical of what should be embodied 
in this clasa of machines, and will work at pressures up to 60 tons on the 
rivets, so that it is suitable for heavy work. In action it is very similar 



Km. 77. — MacColl's pateut rii-eler. 

to hydranlic or pressure pneumatic tools, and should therefore lie fed with 
similarly heated rivets. The cut shows it as belt-driven. 

Hydraulic tools arc made in very wide muges and patterns, though the 
principle of them all is the same. Pum])s arc uaed to force water into an 
accumulator under varying prcsKuruH (1500 lbs. to thesquareinchisa very usual 
one), the size of which is regulated by the number of riveters to be fed. 
This is placed in a convenient central position and acts as a reservoir from 
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which the tools draw their power, automatic connection with the pumps being 
mode BO that the accumuhitor m&y never get empty. All mechanism is ex- 
ceedingly simple in design ; the pumpe are usually belt-driven, though they 



Fio. 7S.— Fixed hydraulic riveter. 

may be direct steam-actiug, and are merely rams forcing the wat«r in front of 
them ; the accumulator is usually a vertical hollow column in which slides a 
ram which in heavily weighted. The pumps force the water into the column, 
which gradually causes the ram to riue until it protrudes the full length of its 
Btroke. The water then in the column is at the pressure determined by the 
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weighted ram. Pipes laid in the ground convey the power to oonvenient 
points where it may be utilised. 

The machines are of two types — fixed and portable. In the one the work 
must be brought to the tool ; in the other the tool is taken to the work. Figs. 
78 and 79 will fairly represent the filed type, and it will be noted how different 
in appearance theyaretoftg 77. The riveting apparatus is merely a cylinder 
to which the compressed water is led, and this acts on a piston or ram to which 



Fio. 79.— Fiiod hydraulic riveter. 

a riveting snap is affixed, pushing it forward against a fixed hob or dolly. 
The snap b made to retract by power, and the used water is led back again in 
pipes to the rams to be used over again, or is discharged, as convenient. 
Various refinements have been introduced, and efficient controlling valves are 
necessary, but this is briefly the principle upon whiuh they work. According 
to the size of the riveting ram and the pressure of the water will the power 
on the rivet be varied, and tools arc to be bought of as low a power as 
Id tons or as high as 80 tons. 

The highest powers arc needed for big boiler or other work where lai^e 
rivets have to be driven and joints made secure against heavy pressures. The 
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majority of coiatnictional steelwork jobs seldom require more th&n 1-in. or 
1 J-in. rivets, IJ-in. being used very rarely, ao that trcmcadouB powers are not 
so imperative as for boiler-making. At the same time, big girders are not 
so readily handled as boiler shells, and experience has proved that in nineteen 
cases out of twenty it is better to take the tool to the work than the work to 
the tool. Thus fixed rivetet« arc not in much favour in our shops ; a small 
portable oue can be carried almost anywhere, and can be handled easily ia any 
position, whilst this cannot be said of big girders. 

Consequently, the demand has led to the development of rivetere which 
can be slung from cranes or gantries, and which derive their power from the 



Fio. 30. — " Beai" tyjie of liyJrauHc riveUT. 

pressure mahis, connection tJicreto being by meaus of flexible or jointed copper 
pipc«. They are made in two types — tlie " bear " type, with cylinder over the 
»nap ; and the hinged type, witli cylinder as far removed as possible from the 
snap, and arc respectively shown in figs. HO and 81. Fig 81 is a special 
design for girder work, and wliilst some shoi»M seem to tise them exclusively, 
others which have both generally use fig. 80 in preference. The hinged type 
is supposed to l)c preferable to the bear type, because the snaps are clear of 
the cylinder and valve, and are therefore cajjahle of being poked into more 
confined and awkward positions. Undoubtedly this is so ; on the other hand, 
there is an important joint extra, whilst the cylinder and ram do not work 
truly vertical (neither do the snaps), and more dilhculty is experienced in guid- 
ing and haiidling. A hinged riveter always seems to leak more and need 
more attention and repair than a bear oue, and so shops get in the habit of 
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using the latter — perhaps because they are more often available for use, and 
putting in those rivets which cannot be got at, by hand. On most girder 
work the riveting is plain and Btmightforward, and the "bear" will do as 
much as the hinge. For general work two or throe of the "bear" type and 
one of the hinged seema the best polity — especially as the latter is a trifle 
more costly. 

A simple riveter is the best — as plaiti and inexpensive as can be bought. 
The elaborate hanger «hown in lig. 81 can be fitted to either type, but it is 
only in the way on stntightforward work. One would be useFul at times, but 
no more need be pHrchase<l — it would only be waste of good money. 
Labourers can be trusted with a perfectly simple tnaehine, and they do work 



Fig. 81. — Hitigeil hyjraalic riveter 



just as fust and well as skilled men ; but if complications are introduced the 
labourer is quickly at sea and requires too much oversight to make his em- 
ployment pay. Two youths and a boy will \k well able to work one riveter, 
and on stniightforward work will put in a1)out one hundred rivets per hour, at 
a labour cost of about tenpcnce. The saving over handwork is apparent, when 
one hundred rivets may cost seven and sixpence. Hydraulic riveters have 
been worked at the rate of nearly two hundred rivets per hour, but this is 
exceptional. 

Some of the larger riveters are fitted with "plate closers," which are 
simply auxiliary rams operating so as to squeeze the plates together before 
the rivet is snapped. They arc useful when thicknesses are heavy and bolta 
do not draw plates closely together ; but they are a little superfluous in the 
girder yaid, where layers generally lie fairly closely and service bolts are 
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sufficient for all ordinary purposes. They only add complications for not 
much gain, and their proper sphere is boiler-making. 

Practically the only difficulties found with hydraulic machines are keeping 
the packing tight and preventing loss of water through leakages in pipes and 
their joints. U -leathers are usually considered the best for all rams, wdikt 
frequent attention is the only thing to keep pipes and connections in order. 
One point in favour of hydraulics is that power never goes long to waste 
without attracting attention. The men at work will not get wet through 
without speaking about it, and a leaking pipe is always plainly to be seen. 
Some makers prefer to conduct the water to the tool by means of jointed and 
bent copper pipes from the main, averring that flexible hose is unreliable. 
Some makes sold undoubtedly are, but hose is to be obtained perfectly well able 
to stand up to 1500 lbs. per square inch, and there is no question as to which 
is the handiest in use. Copper pipes have to be most carefully used or they 
are an incessant nuisance, the springing in the lengths always tending to play 
liavoc with connections. It pays over and over again to get good wired 
flexible hose and renew it as it wears out; it can be carried and looped 
anywhere, and is not a tithe of the trouble in disposing of conveniently as is 
a copper pipe. If flexible metallic hose could be made to carry the pressure, 
there is no doubt it would possess great advantages over either. There are 
several different patterns of unions and turn-on valves in the market, any of 
which from a good maker may be relied upon. 

As regaitls advisable working pressures on the rivets there are many 
opinions, as is evidenced by the great range of powers it is possible to buy. 
The primary object being to snap a thoroughly sound head and to squeeze 
plates closely together, it follows that if the rivet iron or steel was good 
enough a very low heat with a very high pressure would be at least as good 
as a high heat with a comparatively low pressure. A very high pressure and 
heat combined are not desirable, for reasons stated in Chapter X. A high 
pressure is not really necessary to make a good head unless the heat is low, 
BO that for best results pressures should be graduated to heats and diameters. 
This is not feasible ; if complications are introduced other advantages are lost. 
Riveters are to be bought which are capable of exerting double power when 
required, or nearly so; that is, if 25 tons is their normal pressure, they 
can be so fitted that it can be increased to 45 tons; but they are only 
recommended for abnormal occasions — the ordinary riveter which has to take 
the brunt of the work ought to be as plain as it can be made. A simple 
way of varying pressures would be to alter the accumulator loading, or the 
employment of intensifiers.; but this would mean altering all the riveters at 
work, which could not be allowed, besides meaning that all pipe-lines, 
hoses, and riveters, etc., should be capable of carrying a high pressure per 
unit of area. 

Rivets may only be heated in a way which will pay and is feasible. We 
shall have occasion to deal with the various methods available presently ; in the 
meantime it may be stated that average accepted pressures are 20 tons for a 
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}-in. rivet, 25 tons for a J-in., and 30 tons for a 1-in., and these will be 
found ample for ordinary work. They are sufficient to ensure good heads 
at a moderate heat, and are not too much if occasional rivets should be 
hotter than the ordinary. There is another factor which enters to an extent 
into the matter and which has not yet been mentioned — the question of the 
number of thicknesses coming together. It is sufficiently obvious that two 
^-in. plates riveted together will not need the pressure which eight ^-in. 
plates do to make an equally good job, and it follows that the heavier the 
work the greater the pressure required also. Fortunately, heavy work and 
heavy rivets generally go together, and the pressures given will be suitable 
for all-round use. If l^-in. rivets are to be used, about 35 to 40 tons might 
be used, and for 1^-in. up to 50 tons. At the same time, if the riveters 
available are not capable of this power, the rivets may be made hotter than 
usual and put in at the lower powers, when practically the same results will 
be obtained. A medium-sized shop should then be equipped with tools of 
different powers ; if it is possible to have five or six in the plant, it will be 
of advantage to have them of 20, 25, 30, 40, and 50 tons capacity, and they 
can then be used to the best advantage. If the plant is small, riveters of 
25 and 35 ton capacities will be the handiest, whilst if only one tool is 
required it is hardly likely that big work will have to be tackled, and a low 
power will then be suitable. 

It must not be overlooked that very differently sized gaps are required at 
times according to the work being done, and the tools must be bought 
suitable for this also. The most convenient sizes seem to be 12-in., 18-in., 
24-in., and 30-in. gaps, with perhaps a 36-in. one as an extra ; their widths 
are also important, and corresponding figures would be 9-in., 15-in., 18-in., 
and 20-in. The 12-in. x 9-in. makes a very handy size for running down 
flanges, and if a 1 2-in. x 24-in. can also be afforded it will be of great help 
in closing the rivets through angles and webs. The 30-in. x 20-in. will take 
most of the web rivets in medium-sized plate girdere. Small, easily handled 
riveters are much preferred by the men to large clumsy ones, which only 
justify their size once in a while. It is far cheaper to go quickly over 
ground leaving out a few to be put in subsequently by hand, than it is to go 
slowly over it because the tool is unwieldy, although every rivet may be 
put in. Stationary riveters may be left alone without any great loss for 
girder work. 

Pneumatic riveters are of three types — toggle-jointed, pressure, and per- 
cussive ; and as they are later comers than the hydraulic system, they have 
not yet had that thorough winnowing which the latter has gone through. 
Figs. 82, 83, and 84 illustrate each type, and it will be seen how much they 
vary externally. The first two are pressure tools, the one communicating 
through a toggle joint, whilst the other is direct. Naturally there will be 
somewhat less wear and tear on the direct than on the toggles, and in so far 
the one is better than the other. As a set-off the direct type has a large and 
unwieldy cylinder which is somewhat in the way, and the gap and frame are 
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not what one bas been aecusbomed to in girder riveting. On the whole, the 
toggle riretera seem to hold the field at present, and they have done and are 
doing some very fine work. Compressed iiir posaeases advantages over water 
which cannot be denied ; perhaps its best recommendation is that no freezing 



Fio. 82.— Toggle-jointed jiuBmuitic riveter. 

of pipes is to be feared in winter ; and secondly, the lower pressure worked at 
permits of much less expeuBive mains and connections being put in ; no 
return Bysteni is wanted either, and these three points must weigh when the 
instalment of plant is being considered. Hose and piping to stand 80 to 
100 lbs. pressure is much more readily purchasable than if 1500 lbs. has 
to be carried. The compressor necessary will correspond to the pumps and 
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the receiver to the aocumuUtor ; pipe lines and lioee are equally required, 
BO that there is great Bimilarity in the two syBtemB. As regards firet cost, 
perhaps the pneumatic has the advantage ; and if water happens to be dear, 
there may be a little saving in this respect in the upkeep. Again, the 
pneumatic system is convenient for the smaller hand-tools — drills, chip3>ers, 
and riveters. The first two have already been dealt with, and the third is an 



Fio. 88.— Direct-preranrB pnenmatio rirt'ttr. 

application of the same principles. The hand-nveter is simply an enlarged 
chipper, and there is no doubt but that it is in good hands a most efficient 
tool. Fig. 85 illustrates it, and it can be obtained in various sizes, designs, 
and weights to suit different diameters of rivets. It is used in conjunction 
with either the ordinary holdiog-up hammer or dolly, as for hand-riveting, 
or with a pneumatic holder-up, as fig. 86. The last makes the best job 
where it can be used, as it provides a solid resiatance to the hammer strokes ; 
but as it needs a support or rest of some nature, it is not applicable to all 
circumstances. Practically it consists of a cylinder into which air is admitted, 

13 
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thua forcing a piston outwardly until it meets something stable, when the air- 
pressure inside keeps it in its place ; a flange or bar resting on an opposite 
aide or flange will serve the purpose. It is claimed that these rivetere will 
drive rivets up to IJ-in. diameter, but they are exceedingly tiring on heavy 
work, though perhaps not more so than any other hand appliance would be ; 
still, rivets of that size are really beyond anything but the heaviest machines, 
unless they are in positions where they cannot be otherwise got at, when the 
best obtainable job must perforce be made. For ordinary shop and erecting 
work up to 1-in. and l^in. rivets these hammers are exceedingly useful, ancl 



Fio. 81. — PercuBsive pneamatic riveter. 

will do a lot of work. They are quite simple in construction, being nothing 
more than a rapidly moving piston actuated by the compressed air, which 
strikes the snap several hundred times per minute. The force of the blow is 
not equal to that made by a riveter with his hand-hammer, but since there 
will be ten or twelve blows given to every one of the latter, better work — 
or at least as good — can be done, whilst it will be much quicker. 

The percussive portable • riveter is really a hammer inserted in a 
gap frame, as will be seen from fig. 84. It possesses the advantage of 
being its own holder-up, aud it is naturally much lighter than either the 
toggle or pressure types. For places doing light work with only a minor 
amount of riveting it is well adapted, but it can hardly be classed as equal 
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to the othtr types for eveiyday use. It is not suitable for heavy struoturAl 
riTeting. 

The special point of recommendation in pneumatic plant is the great 
variety of uses to which it can bo put. Riveters of the stationary -pressure 
kind may be had which will exert u pressure of 75 tons and more, or tbey 
may be had in any intermediate power, both fixed and portable, down to the 
small percussive hammer just noticed— all this at the same receiver pressure, 




Fio. 85. — PDennatic riveting bammu. 



and all fed by the one receiver if desired. It is evident that to many 'shops 
such a range will appeal strongly, and there is small wonder that the system 
is being so widely taken up. Where extonsive chipping, caulking, field 
drilling, reaming, and riveting has to be done compared with a moderate 
amount of shop work, it cannot but be admitted that pneumatics are first 



Fio, 86.— PoeDnuitic bolder-np. 

favourites. Nearly all small concerns, and more extensive ones dealing with 
light work, will be suited by this plant. It cannot be said that it is as success- 
ful with heavy as with light work, or that it is as well adapted ; but its 
vetaatility is at present unmatched by any other agent. 

One point must be emphasised, and that is, that for all percussive riveting 
the riveta must be hot throughout with white-hot points. There is no plate- 
closing effort exerted beyond the hammering given, and contraction is needed 
to draw the plates together — more especially so as layers increase in number. 
A white-hot point is the essential to a good head, and a hot shank to prevent 
loose rivets and slack plates. 
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In comparing pneumatics with hydraulics, it is necessary to clearly have 
before us the aim in view. Both systems are simple and free from com- 
plications, and when there are two such strong rival claimants to favour all 
prejudice must be laid aside and the matter considered solely from the point 
of the end to be accomplished. From what has been said the reader will 
have gathered that all the advantages are not on one side only. Owing to 
the immense initial pressure, trying on mains and connection pipes and valve, 
but rendering the tool simplicity itself, hydraulics have imdoubted claims to 
heavy work. So long as leakages are not present, less skilled men can be 
trusted with the tools, whilst breakages are practically imknown. In order 
to get big loads with pneumatics, either a multiplying toggle device must 
be used with its extra joints and machinery, or big cylinders with their 
cumbrousness employed. Both are capable of making good results, and 
where only a little heavy work is needed they will serve, but where there are 
joints there are repairs, and there is extra weight and size to be moved and 
handled in both. 

Looking at the practice of our foremost works (and it would be odd if 
the practical men in charge were very far wrong), and employing the results 
of our reasoning, we see that hydraulics are very far from being ousted by 
their younger rival. For heavy continuous service they are still, and rightly 
so, preferred. Where the proportion of shop work exceeds that of field or 
assembling work, as it does in most large shops and many medium-sized ones, 
they are the best tools for the purpose. Well-made apparatus and services 
give very little real trouble if looked after at all, whilst the portable tools 
are handier and more easily managed. Both fixed and portable tools have a 
longer life and need less repairs than do pneumatic for heavy continuous 
service. The higher we go in the scale of loads, the more advantage is 
shown by hydraulics. Tools giving up to 200-tons riveting load are to be 
found in some works — an almost impossible amount for pneumatics. 

Where, then, the plant is large, and also in any place having runs of 
straightforward riveting, a combination of hydraulic and pneumatic tools is 
usually found, the latter being in use for field and assembling work. One or 
two portable pressure riveters for putting in rivets through several thick- 
nesses, a few percussive hammer ones, with chippers and drillers, will be equal 
to the assembling demands of a large establishment, and for this they 
cannot be beaten. 

Again, where shop work is light, as in places making a speciality of roofs 
and light work, and where there is not much straightforward riveting, but 
much of it must be done in place, or a little at a time, a complete pneumatic 
plant will be the favourite. In such a shop one pressure riveter will seem 
to do a lot of work, whilst the percussive ones — one or two with a gap 
attached — will be always in demand. It will not be worth while running 
two systems, since all that is wanted can be had from the one. 

Rivet-heating apparatus — perhaps the most generally neglected process 
in all works — must now be briefly noticed. During the discussion on tools 
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and rivets dedrable conditioDs of heat have been stated, and it may at once 
be said that there is no really efficient means of properly and uniformly 
heating rivets yet on the market. There are gas fires and muffles, oil 
furnaces, and coke fires of seemingly eudless description, every one of which 
is urged aJt the solution of the problem. 

If rivets at a uniform red-hot or even white-hot temperature are the 
end and aim of all apparatus, then there are several which may claim, to be 
efficient, and figs. 87, 88, and 89 will show their construction. They are typical 
of the best yet to be bad, and will undoubtedly do as their makers claim — 



Fio. S7.— Portable rivet furnace. 

turn rivet« out at a r^ular heat without burning. It is this latter bugbear 
which has obscured the real question. Burnt rivets are and always have 
been dreaded by both maker and engineer for evident reasons, and apparatus 
has been sought which would effectually get rid of a very serious trouble. 
On all hands it is admitted that they cannot be tolerated, and so far very 
good service has been rendered. But as the burnt rivet has practically made 
its exit, in has come the cracked head and heads which fly on cooling. With 
the old-style hand-riveting, cracked heads were comparatively unknown, and 
were alwaya recognised as being due to too low a heat ; nowadays they are 
put down to inferior material. Metal is now so ductile that a head can almost 
be hammered cold without seriously splitting, and so a defect really due to 
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deficient heating has been largely met by a better grade of steel. So far ao 
good ; there does not seem any valid objection to thie. But heads which fly 
want a different explanation, since they indicate that something is wrong 
with the shank, and it is this which is being ignored by those who should 
know better. A red-hot ekank ie not suitable where great presture it employed. 
Ii«asou and common suntie both ai^e that when plates are as close as they 



FiQ. as.— Kivet furnace. 

will go, strenB muat be set iip within a contracting rivut— a Htress it should 
not be called upon to bear. The mission of a rivet is to hold the plates in 
the position the power dies have left them, and to be able to exert ita full 
strength when called upon. If it were not for our large factors of safety 
there are many structures which would to-day be absolutely unsafe. It is 
not too much to say that many rivote are subject to stresses which the 
designer never contemplated and has not the faintest notion of. 

A red-hot shank is a necessity when contraction is relied upon to bring 
surfaces in proper contact, as in hand and percussive pneumatic riveting. 
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It is here of distinct Bervice, and so long ae the point is hot enough to be 
properly snapped by the toob nothing more need be asked. A uniformly 
heated rivet is particularly suited then to this riveting, and will do better 
work than any other. 

But for high pressures a cool shank and hot point are necessities. There 
must be as little contraction as possible, whilst there must be sufficient local 
heat to ensure a good head. The days of punched work are now apparently 
BO nearly over that the obligation of upsetting the shank does not now exist. 



Fio. 80. — ForUble rivet furnace (aoother tjp«), 

Rivets fit their holes tightly, and do not want to be any warmer than con- 
duction allows, and the problem of providing this has yet to be solved. The 
longer the rivet the greater the necessity, since the more contraction 
there will be. 

The old way of a coke breeze lire and the rivets suspended through holes 
punched in a plato is something of what is wanted. The shanks should be 
protected and the points exposed to the heat. This sounds simple and 
easily secured, but the difficulty is to keep up a sufficient supply. Une of 
the furnaces illustrated will keep two or three hydraulic rivetors going as 
fast as they can work, whilst it would take two or three small coke fires 
to feed one in the way suggested. Coke tires cannot be dotted everywhere 
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in a shop — there is no room for them; neither is an apparatus wanted 
which needs unremitting attention. Something wants inventing which 
will heat rivets as surely and expeditiously as present methods, but will 
heat the poitUs only, 

A method adopted in some shops is to take firebrick plates of various 
thicknesses having sixty to eighty holes through them, and through these 
insert the rivets over a coke breeze fire ; but it is not satisfactory, since the 
chance of burning is ever present. An adaptation of this to a gas or oil 
furnace which maintained a stated temperature would be the ideal way, the 
great difficulty to be overcome being varying lengths and diameters of rivets 
and thicknesses of plates. To the ordinary muffle furnace diameters and lengths 
make no difference ; all are pushed in the hopper for use as required without 
alteration or changing. It is more than probable that a compromise will 
have to be found somehow ; it is of no use designing anything which will need 
the services of any but a boy — simplicity must be obtained ; and so the problem 
stiffens. There are one or two furnaces which are reported as being able to 
do what is wanted, but nothing that has received such a testing or extended 
use as would warrant the statement that solution was arrived at. Coke fires 
are not reliable, and it seems as though their use for rivet-heating has 
nearly come to an end. 

Many foremen and riveters, finding by experience that high uniform 
heats are not suitable for heavy pressures, put rivets in at as low a temperature 
as they can get the machines to work at. In many shops rivets at a little 
over black heat can be seen closed daily. It is the practical man's way out 
of a difficulty which he does not clearly understand, but it is only meeting 
things half way and is at the best a reprehensible practice. Those inspectors 
who insist on a 6-in. long, 1-in. diameter rivet coming out of the muffle well 
hot, and seeing it closed immediately at about 35-tons pressure, are far from 
aware of the results which will follow their directions. By all means see 
that the point is hot enough for a perfect head, but keep the shank as 
cool as is reasonably practical. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB SMITHY. 

For convenience of designation all steelwork (with the exception of rivets) 
which has to be heated before it can be worked may be deemed to be treated 
in the smithy, and the requisite tools can T>e described under this heading. 

It is somewhat astonishing, considering the changeability of the times, 
how firm a hold the smith's hearth and anvil has upon our work, and yet 
it seems further off than ever now from being ousted. It still remains the 
chief and essential pai*t of the smithy, and probably always will do. Many 
auxiliary tools have been added to the equipment, but nearly all in some 
way further and expedite the work of the anvil to which their products 
come for finishing. Certain work — best work — is still often made entirely 
throughout on the anvil, and on it the smiths of to-day are no better and no 
quicker than those of fifty years ago. 

In constructional steelwork though, with it-s plainness and hugeness, it 
has been possible to devise many helps to rapid and economical work, and a 
modern smithy, or that part of the shops given over to heated metalwork, 
is not complete without many new or comparatively new tools. Amongst 
them may be mentioned the steam, pneumatic, strap, and hydraulic hammers, 
the hydraulic press, power swaging tools, welding machines, and special 
tools, formers and blocks for most processes. From the employment of 
hand-power alone, we have progressed to the use of hundreds of tons of load 
performing the former work of days in minutes and seconds. 

It is seldom that any steelwork is so designed that it can all be worked 
cold, notwithstanding the obvious saving to be effected. Perhaps the most 
called for adjuncts to girder work are the cranked stiffeners or angles 
required, and a rapid and economical method of bending them is very 
necessary. Both joggled and kneed work used to be performed entirely by 
hand, strikers being employed to hammer into shape. Even now, if it is an 
odd size and perhaps only one or two wanted, this will be the best way ; but 
for all repetition or standard work the hydraulic press is far before other 
methods. In small shops not possessing a press, blocks are used for kneeing 
and the section bent over them by liand. Suppose that a 5-in. x 3-in. x |-in. 
tee has to be kneed over a 3J-in. x Sj^-in. angle, the blocks will either be 
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a casting shaped to the inside form of the knee with a groove cored out to 
receive the web of the tee, or two cheek castings which will be bolted 
together with a distance plate of the requisite thickness. Fig. 90 will show 
the blocks. The tees are heated at one end, as far up as is necessary, ou the 
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Fig. 90.— Block for kneeing. 

hearth of a furnace, which is usually coal-fired, to a good, nearly white-hot 
heat. When ready they are withdrawn, and the hot end is laid on the 
block and clamped by means of a shackle and wedge at A.. A long lever, 
forked at the end and prepared for attachment at B, and fuiTiished with a 
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Fig. 91. —Lever for kneeing-block. 

roller as in fig. 91, is then hastily pinned to the blocks, and a couple of 
strikers, seizing the round end, pull it down until the tee is forced around 
the block, somewhat as in fig. 92. The lever is then quickly taken off, and 
the smith uses his flatter, the strikers each swinging a sledge-hammer. So 
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Fig. 92 — Mode of usiog lever and kuceing-block. 



soon as the tee follows the contour of the blocks it is unshackled, and the 
web, which has perhaps buckled a little, is carefully flatted out and the knee 
set to template gauges in the ordinary manner. The other end of the tee 
then follows the same process. The work is hard and has to be quickly 
done, and is usually in the hands of special men known as "angle-iron 
smiths," who receive extremely good rates of pay. 
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Naturally Buch work in coatly and is not now poesible commercially, 
though there used to be no other way open. It is practically confined to 
small ehope, or for odd jobe for which it would not pay to make tackle for 
hydraulic pressing. 

Figs. 93 and 94 show diflerent hydraulic presses specially made for stifTenerti, 



Fia. 98. — Hydraulic press and table for bending stiffenera. 

etc., in which work costing half a crown by the old hand methods can now be 
made for sixpence. The horizontal preiui is much preferred, as it is handier 
tlian the vertical, though the latter can be obtained. One end of a stifiener 



Fio. 94.— Hydranlic press for bcndiag stiSenen. 

is still done at once ; but, with proper dies on the table, it is evident that 
when hot the ram will press it into shape immediately, and the web can be 
then flatted and trimmed into shape on the comer of the table without 
losing much heat, and in very much less time. A good funiace is wanted — 
some are gas-fired, others use cotkl or coke. The esseutiul is that burning 
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should be avoided by keeping the metal clear of the fuel, and it is usual to 
heat on a clean hearth which is swept by the flameii. By these meatia ex- 
oeedingly rapid work -can be done. The press should be of good power, 
according to the work expected of it. About 40 tons will be ample up to 
6 in. X 3 in. x ^in. tees. If heavier sections are to be dealt with, up to 70 
or 80 tons or more may be required. A hydraulic drawback should be 



Fio. 95.— Electricallj-driven power hammer. 

fitted so that the ram may be at once retracted, and the table should not be 
stinted in size, and ought to be heavy and solid in section. A wjmhination 
valve to work both the ram and the drawback is best, so that there may be 
only one handle. The supply pipes should be lai^e enough to work the 
press at a fair pace ; nothing is more annoying than a ram which crawls. 
Angles may be bent at a right angle in one of these presses, without 
the necessity of cutting a vce out of the web, as is done by hand methods. 
Naturally the web is criished and distorted, but if the steel is brought to a 
good white heat it is surprising how amenable it is, and the flatter will finish 
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it off to look quite neat. It makes a very much stronger job than cutting 
and welding, the slight thickening in the root adding titiflhetw. *Aiiy kind of 
bending maj be done by the use of suitable blocks much cheaper than by 
band, provided the blocks are in stock. If only one or two pieces are required 
to a special shape, then it will not pay to make the requisite tackle, and they 
are best made by hand. 

Cold-bending and straightening arc very often done also. The ordinary 



Fin. Sfl,— Pnoumatle bsmmer. 

belt-driven straightener is often not powerful enough to do joist work and 
large section channels, etc. When such is the case, the hydraulic press 
proves very handy, its great power making light of even very stiH" sections. 
It is in fact adapted for anything of this nature, and can even be arranged 
at a pinch to punch, shear, and weld. It is one of the handiest tools a 
shop can have. 

Most smithies are now equipped with a power hammer ; and as they are 
to be obtained of almost every known method of drive, one can be selected to 
fit the conditions of any shop. The otdinaty steam hammer — so long the 
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favourite — has been to some extent superseded by the newer forms of strap and 
poeumatic hammers, but it U still, in good hands, c&'pable of holding ite own. 
Figs. 95, 96, and 97 are represenUtive of what is now being used. All types 
are made in 'any desired powers ; the small shop will ouly need a vetj light 
tool, whilst the larger oneB will bave one, two, throe, or four, ranging from 
light to heavy according to the nature of the work they do and the output. 
Very heavy types are not necessary for steelwork, since the heaviest work 



Fto. 97. — Belt-dTiven cDGhion-hunmer. 

they are likely to be called upon to do will be the forming of end-eyes and 
middles tor roof-ties of perhaps 3-in. or 4-in. diameter at the outside, British 
shops differ materially from American ones, in that we have not the heavy eye- 
bolta and pin-truss scantlings to deal with that they have. Our riveted work 
needs very little smithing indeed compared to their pin bridges, and tools 
suitable over there would be utterly out of place here. Of course we 
occasionally get odd ones, or a suspension bridge with heavy links, or heavy 
forgings in swing, lift, and tilt bridges, etc. ; but these are not the average of 
structural work, and it would not pay to keep either tools or men constantly 
employed for the sake of what might turn up once in a while. If heavy 
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forgings are called for occasionally, the best way is to get them made at places 
making forgings a speciality — both money, time, and temper will be saved, 
and a much better job result. Generally speaking, a 7 or 8 cwt. steam 
hammer and a 300-lb. strap or pneumatic hammer will be equal to ordinary 
demands. Hydraulic hammers are not much in use ; modem ideas favour 
the short, sharp, rapid stroke of the pneumatic hammer in preference to the 
slower but more powerful hydraulic squeeze. Certainly the rapid stroke is 
more versatile and adaptable to a much greater range of work, and it is a 
pleasure to see a competent smith at the anvil. 

The smithed connections in a round-rod roof truss are now usually made 
from stampings. Given properly shaped dies (often made from cast-iron 
when the number required off is not large), end-eyes, middles, and fork ends 
can be stamped to outline from bars of suitable widths and the right thick- 
nesses, and then finished up partly on the anvil and under the hammer. The 
cost of the operations will depend altogether on the smith himself ; some men 
will turn out quite double the work of others and of a much better finish. A 
frequent plan is to have set prices for everything, and then the only difference 
to the management will consist in the relative degrees of finish, and men must 
be selected for the different work according to the selling prices obtained. 
The payments made vary naturally according to the size of iron or steel being 
used, though as it gets bigger they seem to rise a little out of proportion. 
Thus a 1-in. end-eye can be made for 2d., a 2-in. for 5d., whilst a 3-in. will be 
Is. 6d. ; a |-in. jaw will be 9d., a 2-in. one Is. 6d. ; a 1-in. shut or weld will 
be 3d., and a 3-in. shut 2s. (by hand). End-eyes, middles, and jaws for 
principals are made ready for welding to the straight intermediate rods, which 
is a separate operation. Sometimes the pin-holes are put through them in 
the smithy, or they may be drilled, according to the specification demands 
The crucial points are always the welds, and as some men are better at these 
than others the maker of the forgings is not necessarily entrusted with their 
welding. Many attempts have been made to substitute machine for hand and 
hammer welding, but at the time of writing no great success has attended the 
« efforts. An iron table of convenient height is furnished with sets of cramps 
or grips for holding each bar, and these are made to approach each other 
through the agency of a lever, thus squeezing the two hot ends together. 
For very heavy work there is some advantage to be gained by such a method, 
but light work cools too rapidly and is too small to be dealt with in any way 
but by hand. Again, if the work is really heavy and beyond the capacity of 
a couple of strikers or the power hammers in use, it should be done in a 
proper forge where men and tools are used to such work. There is not such 
a great demand nowadays for " all-roimd " smiths in shops. Work is 
cheaper when men specialise, and so the man used to tuniing out |-in. and 
1-in. diameter work cannot be expected to be equally nimble with 5-in. or 
6-in. work. In British works, only steelwork shops with a very large output 
ever touch jobs in which an amount of heavy welding is required, and as there 
are usually many more departments than these shops it is best to send the 
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heavy forging into the one most used to it. It is a mistake to lay out shops 
with the intention of doing this in the same placo as the light«r work, since 
home work will not keep the tools and men going. In American shops 
hydranlic machines are very largely vi8e<l both for forming and welding, and 
tools are in use which are unknown in this country ; but they are not of 
interest to ua, since we could not use them to any profit ; they wotUd be in 
the same relation to our class of work as nests of radial drills would be to 



Flo. 9S.— Vertic&I hjJnulic prtn. 

theirs. Besides which, current engineering sentiment is not in favour of 
welding steel for constructional purposes. It is rightly regarded that welds, 
and especially those of any size, should be nvoided as much as possible and 
other available methods of construction substituted. 

A very necessary tool in the smithy is a vertical hydraulic press adapted 
for the production of buckled flooring and bridge plates. During late years 
the tendency to employ pressed troughiug has largely increased, and there is 
no doubt that it makes a most efficient bridge or heavy warehouse floor at a 
comparatively economical cost. It differs from the rail-bearer and cross-girder 
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system in that its strength is constant and uniform for the area. For road- 
bridges and any places where wheeled traffic is uot confined to rails it cannot 
be surpassed ; and as the use of the press in its production has led to 
endeavours to eitend the principle, trough-steel guttering and pipes are now 
much in demand, whilst it is not improbable that in the near future steel 
linings for underground tubes and conduits may be employed. Most yards 



Tia, 99. — Vertical hjdraiilio prase. 

now have one or more presses capable of turning out this class of work. Figs. 
98 and 99 illustrate the general design of tools suitable tor making a variety 
of work. Specially mode and designed presses can be obtained for ([uantities 
of any one thing for places inaking specialities, but the average shop requires 
an all-round tool such as those illustrated. A good width between standards 
is required, and also good " daylight " or lift, or else the size of the plates 
which may be pressed gets very limited. 

Suitable blocks or formers are fastened to the top and bottom beds, and 
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the hot plate placed between, when the lift of the ram forcing the bottom 
table up sbaptes the plate according to the blocks. Blocks are not geneially 
made the exact outline of the finished article — main dimensions are the same ; 
but uulees lil>erty was given for the plate to slip as the press closes, it 
would either be torn or else jam the blocks. For instance, if a trough section 
is to be pressed, it would appear between its blocks as in fig. 100, so that it is 
only in contact with them at juat the places essential to its assuming the 
desired shape. The effects of contraction in cooling Itave also to be provided 
a^inst ; sometimes sections will open or close a little as they cool, and the 
blocks must be schemed so that due allowance is made. Occasionally special 
precautions have to be taken to ensure the cooling proc^ess being as prolonged 
as possible, and in all cases it is customary to shield the hot plates from wind 
and rain. Presses for this work should be of ample power, and are generally 
of from 300 to 500 tons. If large and heavy work is to be made, up to 1000 
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tons may be necessary, but the average requirements of a girder shop will be 
met by half that. 

The furnace used for heating the plates is usually coal-fired and from 10 
to 25 or 30 ft. long, according to what is required of it ; the hearth is shallow, 
but of width equal Co that between the press standards. If very long, in 
addition to the end fire it may be fired at intervals of, say, 5 or 6 ft. in its 
length, the object being to get as equable a heat as is possible. Three to five 
plates can be placed in at once on top of each other, and it will take perhaps 
half an hour to bring them to the right heat. The door being lifted, the top 
plate is seized by special tongs attached to a windlass by chain, and the plat* 
is hauled out over guides and on to the blocks, where it is quickly adjusted in 
position and pressed. It is drawn from the blocks in the same way and 
deposited on the cooling gronnd ; the operation is repeated until the whole 
charge has passed thro\igh the press. As the work is exceedingly hot and 
heavy whilst it lasts, it is generally conducted under open sheds or lean-toe. 
The labour is not skilled, with the esiception of the leading hand or charge 
man, and when once the tackle has been properly set everything proceeds 
automatically and cheaply. Night and day gangs are the cheapest when the 
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work will warrant it. Once the furnace has been got to the proper heat it 
can be held there, but if banked for the night the continual expansion and 
contraction play havoc with it. Plates waste somewhat in the process ; it is 
impossible to prevent a certain amount of scale forming owing to the action 
of the flames ; care has to be taken to prevent burning, though the error is 
usually the other way on. The valves controlling the press must be placed 
within easy reach, and the men well drilled ; one man to do this and another 
that, and then rapidity of working is assured. The press should stand in 
front of the furnace mouth with a sufficient space between to allow of the 
insertion of the cold plates into the latter ; the distance can be bridged over 
by old rails when the plates are ready for pressing. 

Miscellaneous smithwork, of which there is always a certain amount, is 
still done in the ordinary manner. Notchings of joist ends, angles, tees, 
etc., are best done by the cold saws, though many shops send them to the 
smithy. Bent plates, cleats, shoes, cap-plates, etc., will be done either on the 
anvil or in one of the presses, as convenient. 

A small cropping shears is always of great use in the smithy. It need not 
be of the latest pattern — any old tool will do, as its use will be intermittent ; 
but it will daily save valuable time if installed. 

The smithy is usually the most neglected shop in the works as regards 
lifting and hauling tackle. , So long as very light work only is done, of course 
none of this is wanted ; but in most cases no provision is made for any, even 
if heavy work is being made. If pressed plates are to be turned out, cranes 
and overhead tackle should be freely put up, and the lifting and hauling 
labourer dispensed with as much as possible. There should always be lifting 
tackle for use at the hammers, and blocks available for slinging in convenient 
positions as required. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FINISHING AND DBSPATCHINQ — MISCELLANEOUS. 

After assembling comes the finishing, marking for erection, and painting. 
Plain girder work will not want any of the first if it has been properly made, 
but there will always be a certain amoimt to be done to large open-web girders, 
roofs, etc. Careless work often results in gussets not being fair with flanges, 
kneed stiffeners overrunning, rivets which want dressing. Perhaps a few 
rivets have been put in holes which should have been left blank, or holes 
which ought to be elongated are round. It is the plater's duty to go over his 
job most carefully, comparing it with the drawings in every particular, so that 
any mistakes may be duly rectified. Dimensions should be checked through- 
out and a complete survey made ; an hour or two spent this way will often 
save pounds on the site. 

The inspector will now want to view the finished work ; probably he has 
paid several visits during its progress and is conversant with it to an extent, 
or he may have been in residence. Anyway, it will be his duty to go over it 
thoroughly now, testing every part for agreement with the drawings and 
proving their truth by all methods open. If it is a bridge which has to carry 
a test load, arrangements will have to be made for sufiicient weighty material 
to be placed upon it to comply with the conditions. Very often pig-iron is 
used as being conveniently handled ; but built-up work to other orders and 
of known weights may be utilised, so long as the correct distribution of load 
can bo managed. Bridges for which such tests have to be made are usually 
light colonial ones; it is obvious that heavy railway bridges could not be 
adequately tested in the maker's yard. The bearings must, in all cases, be 
specially looked to and provision made that the ground will carry the con- 
centrated loads. If deflection has to be observed, pegs may be driven in the 
ground at intervals on which data can be marked. This is preferable to 
stretching lines, as their sagging tendencies are not present, and absolutely 
accurate records can be taken. 

Inspection over, the erection marks can be put on and the general painting 
done. All marks should be in large white characters which shall have no 
chance of becoming effaced or indistinct. Letters are a favourite means, or 
a combination of letters or figures, and they should be at least 6 in. high, 
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or as large as the piece will hold below that, and boldly made. Stencils should 
be used, unless the man doing the work is exceptionally clever — strange 
hieroglyphics sometimes have to do duty when stencils are not available. 

Special directions, such as "This end next to B ," etc., for putting on 

girders ends, should always be cut out of stout brown paper in the drawing 
office or template shop and stencilled on. There should never be any lack of 
erecting marks ; certain things may be very obvious in the shops when every- 
thing is together, but the case is altogether different when there are a score or 
more trucks on site, and nothing but a drawing to show how to reassemble the 
disjointed members they contain. Let there be a plurality of marks, so long 
as they are the right ones. 

Painting may be either in oils or oxides, according to the specification, and 
put on either with the brush or by air. On large plain surfaces the latter 
will be the quicker way, and with careful men will require less paint, but all 
light work and open-webbed girders are best done with the brush. The 
operation will pay for looking after ; a great deal of paint is usually wasted 
in most yards, especially when payment is by the ton. There is a certain 
advantage in piecework, admittedly, but there is more in weeding out the 
wrong men and keeping steady hands who can be relied upon at a day-work 
wage. The paint bill will be less anyway, and it will rest with the foremen 
and manager as to whether each man is earning his pay or not. 

Taking apart and packing are the next duties. For home orders the latter 
will be almost a negligible item, but foreign work — especially Crown agents 
and Admiralty — wants a lot of time and trouble spent upon it. The flange 
and diagonal ends at each break joint will have to be protected with stout 
boards and battens from the chance of injury during shipment, and all 
loose rivets, lK)lts, and small parts packed in strong water-tight cases. There 
will be a lot of work for the carpenters, whilst the shop foreman must see to 
the proper counting of everything, including the extras, as per specification. 
Special stencils will have to be cut both for the girder work and the packing- 
cases — some places cut them out in thin zinc so as to last longer — ^and it will 
be found the best policy to carry out to the letter the many stipulations 
made. If there is a siding into the works and own trucks are being used, the 
loadhig must be carefully attended to, and whether for home or export there 
cannot be too much attention paid to the securing of the girders. The curves 
on British lines are of so small a radius, and there is so much shunting 
carried on, that light work especially is often damaged by being bent in 
transit. When long girders rest on two or three points only, perhaps hanging 
over the end supports some feet, it is a serious thing if the chains slip and let 
them slide, even if ever so little. Damage is bound to be done, and attempts 
must be made on the site to rectify it, resulting very often in obviously 
straightened and unsightly places, perhaps leading to trouble with the 
engineers. Loading is a particularly awkward job, and should always be in 
the hands of a good man, who should be fairly well paid. 

One of the most important points in loading is that there shall be ample 
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power available. In assembling, pieces are usually small and light tackle 
may serve very well ; but when completed girders or large portions of them 
have to be bodily lifted, heavy cranes are necessary. Consequently the 
heaviest tackle will always be over the erecting spans, and the loading-stage 
or siding should be so arranged that they can pick up the work and put it 
on the trucks without further handling. In works of any size it is usual to 
have 30- to 40-ton cranes — ^generally overhead travellers — to do this, but it is 
really seldom that their full capacity is taxed. Thousands of tons of work 
may be turned out and no lift over 10 or 15 tons experienced ; but there will 
come the necessity, and if the power is not there an awkward time will be 
gone through. The best way is to arrange the crane power so that ordinaiy 
loads — say up to 15 tons — can be handled at a fair speed of both hoist and 
travel, having the girders carriage ropes, hook, etc., strong enough to sustain 
a 40-ton load, and the engine power sufficient to lift, traverse, and travel it 
at a very slow speed only. Since the big loads are comparatively so seldom 
met with, nothing will be lost by very slow handling of them, so long 
as handling is possible. There will be more gained this way than by pro- 
viding a crane which will deal with a 40-ton load as though it were a 
feather, and then keeping it working every day but one in the year on 
loads of less than 10 tons. 

The question of the size of pieces which may be sent by rail is often an 
awkward one. If for export, generally that which will pass for shipment will 
be right for the rail ; but home orders are often awkward, in that it is generally 
desired to send the largest possible pieces, and whilst the main lines may 
carry them all right, some local ones, or one of the smaller companies, may 
have a curve which they will not safely pass or a tunnel which restricts the 
loading gauge. All sorts of ways have to be resorted to in order to save 
sending away in small pieces with the resulting extra work in erection; a 
good deal depends on the trucks selected, but a knowledge of loading gauges 
is absolutely essential. When loading for safety and also to a gauge has to be 
considered, the problem is not always an easy one. 

The first thing to consider in breaking up for despatching is the way in 
which erection is going to be conducted, and the handiest sizes and pieces 
for handling on site. If the job is a bridge on a new line, then the only 
consideration will be the lifting tackle available and the approach to the 
site; if a road-bridge, perhaps an amount of carting will have to be done 
from the nearest railway station, and the sizes of the pieces will then be 
necessarily very limited ; if over a waterway, the condition of and accommoda- 
tion on the banks may exercise great influence ; if for a warehouse or building, 
the approach and the room, for lifts may be exceedingly limited ; in every 
case conditions on the site will vary and due account must be taken of 
them. Then, when the most economical method of erection has been 
determined upon, it must be ascertained whether the selected pieces will 
pass the loading gauges, and perhaps further slight modifications may be 
necessary. Bridges and all erections which are broken up and sent away 
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without due thought as to this may ofteu prove expensive examples of 
how not to do things. 

There are one or two pointe of manufacture which could not well 
have been dealt with in previous chapters, and which it will be as well to 
mention now. 

When making stauchions it is, of course, an essential that the base- 
plates should be square with the shafts, and also that all the material of 
which the shafts are built should have a fair bearing on the plates. To 
ensure this it is often specified that the ends shall be faced. Now, if 
the stanchious arc small, this will not be a very serious matter — the; can 
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be readily put in the lathe. But lathes are not usually common tools in 
a steelworks, and if the stanchions should be large and unwieldy — say 
something like 57 ft. in one length and weighing about 20 tons, as in the 
case of some lately put up in the Midlands — it would take a larger lathe 
than ordinary to deal with them. To meet the difficulty tools have been 
designed which are known as " girder-ending " machines, and they are 
equally suitable for large and small work. One is shown in tig. 101. 
Instead of chucking the stanchion and turning it round whilst a stationary 
tool does the facing, the stanchion or girder is at rest, being brought up to 
the face-plate and placed truly horizontal and in line with the machine, 
either on nnitiers or low bogies or other suitable device. The knives or 
blades fixed to the face-plate, which is actuated by massive gearing, then 
quickly do the required facing, the operation not occupying a quarter of 
the time it would take a lathe to do it. One such machine will keep a 
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large shop going, unless much of the work is joist or compound girders ; 
when this is the case, it is, perhaps, cheaper to put them together without 
cutting off to dead lengths, *doing this when riveted up, in the " girder- 
ending " machine. In fact this type of tool was originally designed for just 
this work. Most girders made up of joists and with flanges riveted on have 
these latter made from flats. Both joists and flats can then be picked up 
just as they arrive at the shops and be put together without going near the 
planing machines or the shears, being faced to correct lengths in these 
machines when riveted up. There is a distinct saving here, and for builders' 
steelwork the tools are excellent. 

They are practically very powerful lathe headstocks set solidly on good 
foundations, with a heavy face-plate which carries the knives. They naturally 
absorb a great deal of power, but when it is remembered that on a certain 
class of work they practically supersede the planer and the shears, this 
cannot be complained of. A " joist " yard or shop where builders* work 
only is done could almost dispense with these two tools, given "girder- 
ending" machines. If the work is properly set, they make a perfectly 
fair end, and their advantage in stanchion work will be patent. 

A tool that is often of service is a good shaper. It should be perfectly 
plain, and arranged so that work may be fixed either vertically or horizontally, 
and have good-sized beds. It should be a heavy tool, capable of taking a 
good rough cut — engine-finished work will not be required of it, but it must 
be quick and durable. It will be useful for the occasional awkward fitting 
which has to be done, for slotting and easing, and would be all the better 
for having a couple of heads. 

During late years much has been thought of " Dr Angus Smith's 
solution" for coating and protecting against oxidation. Its principal use 
is for cast-iron pipes; but steel pipes are now coming much to the front, 
and the hydraulic press being handy for making them, girder shops are 
taking up their manufacture — some as a side line, whilst others make a 
speciality of them — and the coating is proving of equal service for them. 
There are many recipes for the solution; the following being accoimted a 
good one : — 

6 gallons tar. '\ 

2 „ prepared oil. | 7 lbs. pitch to be added if 

1 „ paranaphthalcne. f desired thick. 

4 lbs. tallow. J 

The only successful way of applying it is for both the plates and the 
solution to be hot, and for dipping to take place. Application with the 
brush is a failure. For it to be lasting and give the maximum of protection, 
the plates should be dipped before they have got quite cold from the 
pressing, or if they have become cold they must be left in the solution until 
they have reached its temperature. Usually a tank of sufficient size to 
properly take the intended articles is filled with the mixture and kept hot 
by a fire under it, or by being placed over a flue. The bent plate is 
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lowered iuto it aiid lo(t there until it is of the eame heat, when it in boiated 
out and left to draiu for a few minutes on a rack which slopes to the tank. 
When net it can be tttocked away. It is of no use jiut dipping a oold plat« 
in eveu the hottest of soIutionB : it will look nicely coated perhaps, but there 
is no real bond between the metal and the tar, and the protection in no better 
than common paint. The plate must attain the same tomperature aa the 
fluid ; the coating is then very thin, but it seeuut to be part and parcel of 
the metal itself and in practically indestructible. 

If much repetition work has to be dipped a big tank will be necessary, 
so that cranes and men may not be kept waiting at all. It should be of 
sufficient size, ho that when the last article has been placed in the first is 
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ready for withdrawal. A power travelling crane and a couple of labourers 
can then get through an astonishing amount of work in a day. When well 
and thoroughly put on there is no known agent to compare with "Angus 
Smith's solution " for durability and service. 

For countersinking rtvetr-holes a useful too], if the shop is laid out so that 
it can be used, is a wall- bracket drill (fig. 102). It is very rapid in action, 
and a boj will get through a great deal of work with it. It is not suit- 
able for all works, since the job must be taken to the tool, and that is not 
always easily managed, miaiiy shops finding that the pneumatic drill, or even 
hand-tackle, pays them bcHt. Kverything depends on the anumni of counter- 
sinking to be done. If there is not more than the little which occurs at 
girder bearings, it is not worth while putting up wall drills ; but if a lot of. 
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say, flush-riveted tanks or doors or other work is done, then the arrange- 
ment of the countersinking tackle becomes as important as the drilling or 
punching. In such cases the wall drills should be so placed that as jobs 
leave the drilling machines they pass under them. The machine shown is 
quite elaborate enough for everyday work, is inexpensive, and very unlikely to 
get out of repair. If, however, the surfaces to be countersunk are large in 
area, and so are unwieldy to move about freely under the tool spindle, then 
they are best countersunk in the drilling machines, as it is evident these small 
tools can only be used for easily handled work. 

There have at various times been many special tools devised for lessening 
the number of operations and settings of work. Few of them, however, have 
survived. The first one or two machines have been placed on the market 
with much beating of drums, and pages of figures have been adduced to show 
the great savings effected. Tools weighing well into the hundreds of tons 
even have been put down in the confident belief that they will soon pay for 
themselves. It is only experience which disproves the sanguine estimates 
formed. The real difficulty with steelwork is that no two jobs are precisely 
alike. Bridges will not come in with main plate girders 60 ft. long and 
5 ft. deep — or any other standard sizes. They persist in never being exactly 
like any other ever made ! It is very hard on the tool designers and 
specialists, but facts are facts, and one might as well wish for the moon as 
hope that things will change. It would, for instance, be a very fine thing to 
put a flange together on a long bed — say 50 to 80 ft. long, with spara 
sections so that it could be made even longer if required — and either drill or 
reamer the holes with one or a number of tool-heads and plane the plates 
with another one ; or, to take another case, punch all holes small in flanges 
and webs in the usual way, assemble the girder, and then place the whole 
thing on the bed and reamer all holes and plane all flanges. It looked so 
before it was tried ; economies were easy to see, and plain girder work was to 
be turned out wholesale. But when the tool was made and tried in actual 
work the difficulties cropped up. The saving proved to be less than was 
expected, and there were practical obstacles in the way of fastening down a 
whole flange sufficiently securely for planing purposes, whilst the power 
necessary seemed out of all proportion to the work done. It is a lamentable 
fact that theory and practice do not always go hand in hand, and perhaps 
no one is so fully aware of it as a machine-tool builder. 

It is therefore wise to be a little chary of brand new combination tools or 
ideas. It would be folly to say that they are and must be always bad ; 
possibly a very short time may see quite a revolution in our present ideas of 
the trade ; but possibilities are not necessarily probabilities, and the chances 
are that the single tool will continue in the future, as in the past, to be the 
best yet made. For these reasons the author has refrained from illustrating 
any but well-tried and approved tools, w^hich have by constant and wide 
use demonstrated their necessity and their claims to consideration as 
"standard" machines. 



CHAPTER XX. 

GENERAL EQUIPMENT. 

In a previous chapter a few notes were made on the modem practice of doing 
all work under cover, and reasons given justifying it to a very great extent. 
It is not too much to say that all firms now working with open girder yards 
more often wish they could roof them over than they are pleased with 
existing arrangements. This is shown by the fact that modernising a works 
invariably means its reconstruction on the covered-in plan, and there are 
many acres of ground now roofed-in which ten years ago were quite un- 
protected from weather variations. 

It may therefore be taken for granted that shops have really displaced 
yards, and that the wisdom of capital expenditure in roofing has been 
established. That being so, it becomes imperative in laying out now works 
to most carefully consider floor plans. It is a very different thing building 
shops to contain tools and work, to simply putting down a few tools under 
sheds fringing a large open space. A mistake in the one case may be fatal ; 
in the other it will be of little moment, since a few pounds will soon rectify it. 

The general policy here, as also in America and on the Continent, seems to 
lean towards the construction of large shops capable of housing the tools and 
all normal work, and the reservation of an amount of open space, where it 
can be managed, for jobs requiring perhaps more head-room than the ordinary, 
or with other abnormal features. If land is not very limited, such a plan has 
many commendable points, and is certainly the right one to follow ; but when 
every yard is precious and has to be made the most of, it will be better to 
roof the lot to suit the average of work, leaving the abnormal to more 
fortunately situated competitors. Firms with their works in large towns, who 
cannot for some reason contemplate moving out where land is cheaper, 
cannot obviously afford to have a single square yard that is not actively 
engaged in earning money; the question of a yard being provided which 
shall be used perhaps one week out of the fifty-two is not for them — every 
unit must be of service for every week of the year. 

The consideration of what shall and shall not be provided is not a light 
one, and demands intimate knowledge of the trade and of the special portion 
of it it is desired to cater for. A joist shop, or place where structural work 
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is made, would be laid out very differently to one dealing with constructional 
work, and a difference would again be made for a mixed shop. In fact, every 
class of work would need a modification in the provision for its execution if it 
was desired that that particular class should be made as cheaply as modem 
practice renders possible. The site again is bound to exercise great influence 
in the planning, and what might be possible and most desirable for a certain 
class of output is often rendered out of the question by prevailing conditions. 
Anyone who aspires to lay out a steelworks must not only possess a certain 
measure of architectural skill, but must also be conversant, and intimately so, 
with every aspect of the trade ; he must be a practical workman gifted with 
an employer's financial skill and judgment, and an engineer in the broadest 
sense of the word. 

One of the commonest mistakes made when laying out new shops is the 

outlay of more capital than is actually required. In the abstract every man 

will agree that to do so is sheer folly and sure to lead to ruin, but few men 

can resist the temptation to put in '^the best of ever3rthing" when the 

capital at their disposal admits of it ; few men can put in just that which 

will do the work perfectly satisfactorily and earn reasonable increment when 

polish and show and ingenious mechanisms are temptingly displayed. The 

whole secret of the successful conduct of a business lies in the employment of 

only that which will earn the largest percentages on its capital outlay. 

£very penny more than the absolute requisite minimum invested is but a 

drag and a handicap to the useful pence, and, as such, is a direct deterrent to 

progress. When a man or a company engages in any enterprise, it is usually 

done from a desire for gain ; there may be much honest pride in the work 

turned out — that is not in any way incompatible with a desire for gain — but 

the primary object is interest on capital. That being so, it follows that the 

smaller the capital which must be embarked for a given purpose, the more 

lucrative the results will be. One may often see solid walls and foundations 

being built, which look and are calculated to be able to defy the action of 

time itself, and yet there is nothing to show but that in the space of a 

generation the whole erection will be out of date, behind the times, and of no 

further use for the purpose for which it was erected ! Fortunately it is not 

so with everything; there is plenty of engineering work done which will 

remain a monument for all time to the skill of its designers and the men who 

laboured thereon ; but processes of manufacture are essentially unstable, 

uncertain, and changeable as the seasons ; a decade may see both the birth 

and the death of methods which, for a short year or two, made a world 

wonder ; they are not suitable for attempted perpetuation, and it is money 

sunk to do more than provide adequately for the moment. 

This is specially so with the steelwork trade. Fifteen years ago mild- 
steel bridges were practically unknown ; wrought-iroii was the material in 
common use. Fifteen years before that cast-iron bridges were still being 
put up ; what will be done fifteen years hence, and how shall we be 
working ? The girder shop of to-day — the modem shop in line with the most 
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adyanced practice — was quite non-existent a couple of decades ago ; it is just 
as likely that in its turn it will be superseded by other ideas in twenty years' 
time. We cannot build works and define the scope of industries for posterity 
— the march of progress will not be arrested for the sake of a few bricks or 
machines. So far as the outlook goes, it seems as though mild steel was 
destined for great things — that the world will get to depend more and more 
upon it, and that it will before long be vital to both trade and home life. 
But it would be unsafe to prophesy so, and rash to stake everything upon the 
chance, sure as it seems. The metal has some very well known drawbacks, 
added to which the science of construction is daily advancing, and already 
types common a decade ago are obsolete to-day : who can tell where all 
this is to land us, and will undertake to accurately sketch the future? 
One has but to breathe the words '* concrete steel " to already cause makers 
to look askance. v 

Such as it is, however, we have mild steel with us to-day, and a large 
demand for it to be satisfied. New works must be put up, old ones modern- 
ised, and the times properly catered for. Money is to be made — ^and fairly good 
money too, in spite of competition, fair and unfair — by the shop which is 
well put up, well laid out, and well managed. The better it is put up and 
laid out, the more money can it earn; but it must be the ^'bettemess" 
imderstood by all-round considerations — not merely the betterness of solidity 
and money spent. It is not the amount of gross profits a place may make 
which alone pays the dividend, but the ratio existing between the profits and the 
capital expenditure. £10,000 profits may be handsome in the one case, and 
not enough to pay 1 per cent, in another. Five per cent, depreciation on tools 
is barely enough as times are, and those firms refusing to reckon more than 
2| per cent, and 3 per cent, will find themselves " left " at some future day. 

As the trade goes, all buildings and accessories should be subject to at least 
5 per cent, depreciation charges. It is not safe to look further ahead than 
twenty years, if indeed that time is not too long. Many American firms 
reckon 7^ and in cases even 10 per cent., whilst the latter figure is a fre- 
quent allowance on tools. If percentages such as these are at all necessary, 
it follows that the shops need not be put up to 'have any longer a life. Bricks 
and mortar have only just begun to be of service, comparatively, in twenty 
years' time, and they are consequently unsuitable for a steelwork shop. If at 
the end of that time remodelling be necessary, a vast amount of money has to 
be sacrificed, since 5 per cent, depreciation on good brickwork is ridiculous and 
would always swallow the profits. A further argument is that the height 
considered necessary so as to give proper head-room involves such substantial 
walls that cost becomes almost prohibitive. 

Steel framing is undoubtedly the system par excellence on which shops 
should be constructed. It is light, comparatively inexpensive, does not 
require difficult foundations, and if kept in good order may be rearranged in 
another plan at any time. It affords facilities for the attachment of cranes, 
lifting and running tackle, etc., possessed by no other constructive agent, 
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besides being proof against the efifects of vibration. Any sort of covering 
be used with it — slates, tiles, brick panels, corrugated iron, wood, etc., or it 
may be wholly or partly glazed, and is thus exceedingly adaptable. Perhaper 
the favourite covering is galvanised iron, and undoubtedly it possesses many 
advantages. A fairly light gauge may be chosen — 22 gauge for roofs and 24 
gauge for sides— and then cheapness is secured ; yet, if well painted, it will last 
more than the twenty years desired. It is lighter and less expensive than slates^^ 
both in cost and erection, whilst being equally weather-tight and serviceable. 
An objection often made is that it is noisy and sets up reverberations at 
every hammer-stroke. There is an amount of truth in this, but the defect 
can be almost eradicated by laying or hanging the siieets to timber purlins, or 
interposing coounon felting between the sheets and the steel framing. With 
large shops well put together, noisiness is not really so noticeable ; it is the 
hastily thrown together, loosely jointed structure which does the most 
chattering. Corrugated iron has been very undeservedly much abused ; used 
properly it is a most valuable agent, whilst its life is quite long enough for 
the structures for which it is suitable. It has a reputation for being hot in 
the summer and cold in the winter. Steel shops should be so made that the 
wind and air can blow freely through them on hot days, whilst on cold days, if 
a man's work will not keep him warm, he is no good to the management ; so 
long as the rain, snow, and keen winds are kept out in winter, and a man can 
work with dry material in dry clothes, he will not complain much. This is 
hardly the case with machine hands ; their section should have some means of 
artificial heating, such as will be discussed presently, but the big erecting 
spans are too large to warm properly — a certain amoimt of warm air will find 
its way there, but the best warmth is a man's labour. 

Timber would be a good and cheap covering for all parts where there were 
no fires ; in fact wood acts very well for small shops, both for covering and 
framing, but the risks are great — insurances are high and so it is little used 
except for small lean-tos or temporary purposes, or in combination with 
corrugated iron. It is a pity to put slates or tiles on these shops ; the capital 
cost is heavy, whilst they may have to be taken down before they have seen 
a quarter of their natural life, with the inevitable result of a large broken and 
spoiled percentage. So far as can be judged, the modem shop should be 
erected on those lines which shall ensure to it a life of full twenty years, yet 
at the end of that time be good enough in its framing to be rearranged and 
set up on other ideas, or again recovered according to the signs of the times ; 
whilst it should at all times be ready for extension and growth in any 
direction. Steel framing with a corrugated covering gives all these desiderata 
at the cheapest possible cost. A little can be taken down here and a little 
more put up there at a trifling expense, yet with no sacrifice of strength or 
rigidity ; but, probably, a gain thereof. 

From what has been said regarding methods and tools of manufacture, the 
ideal plan will have been gathered — a "continuous" arrangement so that 
work is always steadily flowing in one direction, with the minimum of back or 
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reverse flow. The same piece of metal should not travel over the same ground 
twice, neither should it have a zigzag course ; but as far as possible its pro- 
gress should be in a straight line. Plenty of shops are to be seen — and 
recently put up ones too — where the punches ancl the drills are as far apart 
as they could well be placed ; often material has to be carried past the cold 
saws to get to the straighteners. Bad planning of this nature will never turn 
out the cheapest work ; everything must be disposed to the utmost possible 
advantage, so that handling may be reduced as far as possible. Whether 
keen competition has or has not to be faced, there can be no sense in doing 
unnecessary labour. Once the broad scheme has been settled it will not be 
possible to alter it, short of reconstruction. Minor alterations may be made ; 
but a hastily thought out plan is bound to be bitterly repented. 

The site is bound to be a governing factor ; one cannot make a rectangle 
if only a triangle is available. But if the works are being laid out afresh on 
plenty of land, then one can strive to get as near the ideal as possible ; if on a 
town site, the problem will be to make the best use of what room there is. 
It would obviously be impossible to discuss a variety of differently shaped 
sites ; neither would it be profitable. The best way will be to indicate what 
appears to be the most favourable possible disposition for a medium-sized 
general shop, leaving the reader to determine what modifications must be 
made to smt other given circumstances. 

First of all, railway tracks or sidings must be considered indispensable, 
and there must be at least two of them — one for the incoming and the other 
for the outgoing material ; they might unite in the one track where they 
join the railway. Material should be unloaded on one side of the shops and 
the finished work loaded u]) on the other, so that one line will have to take a 
big loop or curve past the ends of the sliops — preferably this should be the 
taw material line. To obtain the best results and expedite handling, they 
should be in shallow cuttings, so that the wagon bottoms will come level 
with the shop floors. It is not a big job to secure this, and is worth the 
little extra trouble and expense ; it is more important in the case of the 
loading than the unloading dock, and if preferred the latter need not be 
done so. There will be less difficulty in cutting for the loading line, since 
it will be the straightest and most direct, in order that long girders may not 
have to travel round sharp curves. 

Commencing with the unloading dock, there must first be space for the 
storage of the materials, and it will be convenient for it to run the whole 
length of the shops, as by this means the storage ground need not be wide. 
Few firms keep any stock of material, except those who possess their own 
rolling mills ; but a little is always an advantage, and in those cases where 
it pays to keep some a shed for it will come the other side of the line, since 
only material required for use will come on the shop unloading dock. If we 
reckon that the largest girders to be made will be about 200 ft. long, our 
shops must be at least 300 ft., and this would be the length of the dock, 
with a width of from 16 to 20 ft. As the plates, angles, tees, etc., are 
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unloaded, they will be sorted to their particular jobs, and a light, quick 
travelling crane wUl be found very handy. If we provide that the dock is 
covered with a cantilever roof carried off the stanchions of the first main span 
(see fig. 103), this crane can yery well be of the hanging-jib variety, running 
on top and bottom rails carried by brackets on the outside of the stanchions, 
and it will thus help to serve the straightening and planing machines as well. 
Its average lifts will perhaps be 5 or 6 cwts. each, but it may have to deal 
with loads up to a couple of tons in weight, and so will be best with two 
travelling traversing and hoisting speeds, one quick and the other slow. The 
drawback to a crane of this type is that a careless driver could soon wreck it 
and perhaps seriously damage some of the stanchions. An alternative 
would be a light locomotive crane running on rails laid just in front of the 
stanchions, but the smoke and heat are objectionable in a shop and it 
would have to be electrically driven, giving a nice problem to be solved as 
to the best method of driving. The only other way would be to do away 
with the cantilever roof, and put up another span, one resting on columns 
the other side of the rails, these latter thus running under the roof. An 
ordinary span travelling shop crane would then be used, and would serve 
the purpose very well, except that it is not convenient for passing material 
from the dock to the machines in the next span. Small hand cranes, 
whether of the jib or cantilever type, are not to be recommended. They 
will lift all right, but they are too slow in slacking and depositing. Over- 
head runners should be installed whatever crane may be selected, as they 
are so handy and quick for all light lifts. 

In the next span are arranged the straightening and bending machines, 
those for the planing, shearing, and cropping, and the cold saws. In order 
to get the maximum of work from each, they must not be cramped together, 
but plenty of space allowed between them.* There is as much virtue in 
having room to work in as there is in having the tools to work with, and 
a special point must always be made of seeing that there is "elbow-room" 
everywhere. The straightening and bending rolls — one three-roll and 
one seven-roll — and the sectional straightener will be next the unloading 
dock, together with the joist shearing machine and a small cropper. Behind 
them will come the planers, shears (plate and angle), and cold saws, the 
smithy taking up the rest of the length of the span, and divided from it 
by a partition, largely of glass. This secures the advantage of having the 
smithy next to the raw materials and close to the cold saws, avoiding extra 
handling, and also admitting of plates for pressing being unloaded direct 
against the presses. There must be free commiuiication between the smithy 
and the shop for the unobstructed passage of materials. The hydraulic 
presses and furnace will be next to the dock, and inside them the bender, 
small tools, fires, and anvils. Running the length of the span will be a 
girder travelling crane, which should be of 3-tons capacity, fast and quick 
at its work, supplemented by overhead runners with cross-overs to the 
runners in the unloading dock. The overhead runners will do the normal light 
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work at the rolls, planers, and saws, whilst the crane will serve the presses, 
handle the heavier material, and do the lifting from machine to machine. 
This span, like the unloading dock, will not require to be of great head-room. 
If there is 15 or 16 ft. clear under the crane, that will sufEce ; more height 
only means more cost and gives no corresponding advantages. 50 ft. wide 
will be ample and give sufficient space between the different machines, since 
whilst erumgh must be had, yet more would only be waste. 

In the next span will come the marking-off tables and floor, the single and 
multiple punching machines, the gangs of drills, and the girder-ending 
machines, arranged in sequence, so that, as the material is marked off, it 
passes to the punches, and thence to the drills. If much drilling from the 
solid is anticipated, two nests of six each will not be too many, though one 
nest of six and a multiple or two can be used if preferred. The weights to be 
dealt with will be heavier here ; the four bogie tracks to the drills will be 
about 80 ft. long, for the purpose of building up flanges, etc., and the crane 
must be capable of dealing with corresponding loads. It is a very awkward 
job to lift a drilled flange if of any length, and transfer it to the large assem- 
bling shop for incorporation in its girder. It wants well service-bolting 
together to hold the plates from sliding the one on the other as it is lifted, 
but even then it bends to a remarkable extent. A couple of lighter cranes are 
better than a single heavy one, and as in this span small and medium plate 
girders can be assembled, either on the marking-off tables or on the drill 
bogies or on the floor under the drills, and made ready for the riveting in the 
large assembling shop, the cranes must be capable of dealing with loads up to 
10 tons. If one 10-ton and one light, fast 3-ton, having fast and slow gear, 
be provided, most contingencies will be successfully met. Overhead runners 
or light jib cranes over the punching presses and the light work marking-off 
table will considerably facilitate work. The span may be as before, viz., 50 ft., 
and the head-room may again be low ; perhaps if anything it should be a 
little more, since there will be assembled plate girders to deal with, and plenty 
of clearance is wise when handling them ; about 20 ft. clear under the crane 
will be suitable. 

The assembling or erecting span will be practically clear of tools, except 
for the riveters, chippers, hand-drills, etc. One or two wall-drills with good 
clearance are an advantage for some work, but the main idea is a large clear 
space for its proper assembling, riveting, and dressing. Any tools brought in 
will be for the sake of handiness, and because the jobs usually done demand 
them ; modem ideas favour the machine processes being kept as separate as 
possible from the putting together ones. The chief considerations in this span 
will be the width and height, and they will have to be regulated by the class 
of work to be done. For a general shop, 80 ft. wide by about 25 ft. under 
the crane will be enough, this clearance being ample for all ordinary girder 
and roof work ; anything demanding more is likely to want so much that it 
would not pay to construct the average shop to hold it. The roof might 
perhaps be carried higher, so that a big dome or other work could be built 
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round a pole at one end, dispensing for the time with the crane at that part. 
Many erecting spans are made wider than 80 ft., and of course in cases it 
may be advisable, -but this figure will allow of a long-span double-track 
railway bridge being laid down, with plenty of room for miscellaneous jobs 
besides, and will be large enough to cope with the w^ork turned out by the 
machine tools in the ordinary course. Hydraulic or pneumatic mains will be 
laid the length of the shop, and the loading siding should preferably run the 
length at one side also, this being better than miming it outside the outer row 
of stanchions. Where space is no object, a gantry may be run out at one end 
in continuation of the crane track, and over which the shop crane can travel, 
the loading up being done here. But it is a question solely of the site ; it is 
handier to have it in the shop for many things, but on the other hand it 
means so much valuable shop-room not being available for erection. It is 
important that the heavy travelling cranes be able to do the loading up, so as 
to save double handling, and so this is generally sought to be schemed. As 
previously mentioned, the crane, or cranes (there should be more than one for 
the best results), must be able to handle heavy loads, but this need only be at 
a slow speed. 

The question of the supply of power to the different tools — straighteners, 
planers, saws, punches, drills, etc. — is one about which there are at present 
many opinions. In the old days, when the material to be worked was in only 
very short lengths, it was possible to group machines together and drive from 
shafting in the old fitting-shop method. Tools were placed almost on the top 
of each other, to use a figure of speech, and there is still no question but that 
given moderate lengths of shafting with good bearings, the system remains the 
cheapest where continuous work has to be performed. But modem practice 
has so changed the aspect of the shops that altogether fresh problems have 
now to be tackled. There must be big spaces between tools, because of 
the long lengths now to be handled. 40-ft. long plates are comparatively 
common, and if these have to be put through straightening rolls, it is plain 
that room must be given for it to be done. So with everything else ; tools 
are long distances apart, and shafting from one engine has ceased to be a 
practical method, except in the case of very small shops. In its place we have 
offered us electrical drives, separate engines for each tool, and several engines 
each driving small groups of shafting. Oil, gas, and steam are variously used, 
and a central generating station. Experience, so far, seems to point to 
electrical drives being the best for a girder shop; many of the new works 
being put up employing them. The advantages are cleanliness, use only when 
required, and an entire absence of shafting. Nearly all structural tools 
require a fair amount of power — some taking a great deal, so that the only 
tools which can really be coupled together will be the drills, the separate 
motor system thus having a great pull. The supply of steam to separate 
engines on the heavy tools is not feasible, the long distances inducing so much 
condensation that economical work is impossible. Practically the disadvantages 
of the electrical drive are that it is not so economical under continuous opera- 
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tion — the expense per unit or horse-power being higher than for steam — 
so that for tools working nine hours a day it proves comparatively costly, 
and the upkeep is rather expensive. With heavy tools, which often work 
intermittently, such drawbacks ai*e not of so much moment^ since, when the 
motor is not going, power is not being used as it is when shafting has to be 
kept uselessly turning. Gas engines driving different sections are very handy, 
since a hitch with one does not necessarily involve the stoppage of the lot ; 
but they take up a certain amount of space, and they do not do away with 
the shafting drawback; though they mitigate it to a considerable extent. 
Their noise and exhaust require dealing with, and if of any size they need 
bulky cooling apparatus ; on the other hand, they are easy to drive, requiring 
no continuous skilled attention, and certain sections can be run overtime 
independently of the rest, and without the waste attendant on running a large 
central station for the sake of one or two tools. 

With the extended application of hydraulic power to heavy tools — shears, 
punching presses, etc. — another method of dispensing with shafting has 
become open. This agent has much to recommend it, its disadvantage being 
the cost of installation ; but for reciprocating tools, as distinct from rotary 
ones, such as straighteners and cold saws, it has many recommendations. 
The absence of complicated gearing is a distinct gain, but against this may 
be placed the tendency to trouble with all packings. Hydraulic punching 
presses are^also made, but perhaps they are hardly so convenient as the lever 
type for ordinary work, being naturally slower in action ; they are, however, 
unsurpassed for heavy work and for piercing. Where hydraulic riveters are 
being used, it is a good plan to apply the principle to a few of the tools, 
since once the mains are in they might as well be used to their full capacity, 
and there is also the advantage of not relying entirely on one agent for the 
work of the shop. If some of the tools — straighteners, planers, saws, and 
drills — are driven electrically, and others — one or two of the pimchers, the 
shears, and the presses — driven hydraulically, it will often be possible to run 
sections on overtime without involving the whole, whilst a breakdown of the 
one will not necessarily involve the other. Hydraulic power is economical 
so long as there is no great leakage; when the tools are not being used, 
power is not running to waste ; but with faulty mains or pipes it is one of 
the most costly. 

No rules can be laid down for the positions of the driving agents in or near 
to the shops. Every site will be a law to itself and will have to be studied 
accordingly. If electricity is used a separate power station will be the best 
— a few yards more or less of cable making no difference. But for hydraulics, 
pneumatics, steam, gas, or oil, the nearer the source of power to the place 
of usage the better. Hydraulics and pneumatics both lose by friction and 
leakages, steam condenses, gas and oil waste energy turning shafting; so 
that according to the power decided upon will have to be the disposition of 
the generators. It is entirely a question for practical engineering, and to be 
dealt with on the spot. 
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The laying out of a new works, or the remodelling of an old one, is a 
speciality in itself. No one knows so well as the management what is really 
required, is frequently urged There is a vast deal of truth in this, but the 
other side of the case is that, whilst it will know exactly what suits its own 
work, yet it has not the larger view of the expert whose special business it is 
to keep up with the times, and who through his acquaintance with so many 
biisinesses possesses a better and safer grasp of principles. Give an expert 
exactly to understand what is wanted, let him make himself familiar with the 
details desired, and then he is much more likely to evolve a better plan than 
the man so wrapped up in one phase of work that he has no time to see what 
his neighbour is doing. The planning of a new place is not a light task ; its 
success or failure may spell the difference between dividends and bankruptcy. 

The great bugbear of modem shops is the stanchions or columns necessary 
between the spans. It is a bothersome thing to transfer work from ^one span 
to another, since the cranes do not lend themselves to the work at all. 
Attempts have been made to lessen the trouble by putting three or four 
spans abreast and running the work down them simultaneously into a lai^ 
erecting bay at the bottom placed at right angles, but experience proves there 
is no gain this way. The ideal shop would undoubtedly be hi one span 
with cranes to suit, but no one has yet been bold enough to try the experi- 
ment. The difficulty is that the capital cost seems as though it would be 
much more than at present. The only way to prove it is to take two 
schemes for the same site and work them out thoroughly, but employers do 
not care for such experiments. Yet in view of the gain to be effected, should 
the one-span idea prove feasible, it might be thought that the trial was 
woHh making. There are shops in the States with spans of 120 ft and 
even more, but Britishers still like the more moderate .span. It might be 
that a shop with a span of 120 or 140 ft. is suited to this country, and if 
this were made some 300 ft. long it would turn out much more work than 
the one we have been discussing, whilst the erecting and machining would 
all be done under the one roof. Such a scheme would suit steelwork for 
buildings admirably, but some provision for a higher roof or part would have 
to be made for the erecting in a bridge workshop. It could be quite well 
arrailged, however, by a little scheming. The girder yard with its large 
open space is better for working in than the shop, but its dependence on the 
weather has quite condemned it now. If the yard coiild be covered over with 
a roof which dispensed with columns, then would all advantages be combined, 
but, alas ! man is but human and his tools material. 

Of course the shop we have been discussing is only for a moderate-sized 
establishment, capable of turning out about three to seven or eight thousand 
tons per annum according to the class of work going through. For larger 
and more important places different scheming would have to be adopted. 
There are works in the United States having single shops larger in area than 
the one described and devoted to solely one thing — such as eye-bars, say ! 
It is evident that when establishments reach this size they need radically 
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different arranging, and that for the sake of transporting material, etc., they 
must be arranged in blocks with a network of feeding railway lines, instead of 
being under one gigantic roof. We have no example in this country of a 
works possessing such an inmiense output of stractiural steelwork ; our shops 
are of only a moderate size comparatively, and for purposes of illustration, 
therefore, the one described may be taken as typical of British practice. 

There is a point in connection with the smithy which must not be over- 
looked — it must possess thorough ventilation, and all hearths should be fitted 
with cowls and chimneys for carrying off the sulphur, or else the sheeting 
of the shop will suffer to some extent. One side of the place will be open, 
and if good louvres are arranged in the roof a fair amoimt of air will 
find its way in. 

All cranes used, of whatever type, will, of course, be driven by the power 
selected for the tools. If electricity and hydraulics are to be employed, all 
the main travellers would use the first-named, whilst the other power might 
be used for small cantilever cranes and for those for use with the riveters. 
It will entirely be a matter of expediency. For general riveting, swinging 
cantilevers fitted to the stanchions and small goliaths running on rails seem 
the handiest. It would not do to use the heavy travelling cranes for support- 
ing hydraulic riveters, except for those parts which are too high to be reached 
by ordinary tackle, whilst fixed gantries are always in the way. Overhead 
runners are not feasible either, except when close into the sides. When 
plenty of power is available and space is not cramped, all smaller work can be 
taken to stationary riveters and handled there by suitable tackle, since clear 
working-room is then left in the rest of the shop. There is bound, however, 
to be a large part of the work to be done by portable tools, especially for the 
larger work, and if the shop is wide it means either using the big cranes, 
erecting temporary tackle, or the use of small goliaths which can be pushed 
anywhere by hand. The latter plan is generally adopted. 
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MANUFACTURERS' STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS. 

(The Accbptbd American Standard Specifications.) 

Revised, February 1903. 



STRUCTURAL STEEL. 

Process of Manufacture. 

(1) Steel may be made by either the open-hearth or Bessemer process. 

Testing and Inspection, 

(2) All tests and inspections shall be made at the place of manufacture 
prior to shipment. 

Ted-Pieces, 

(3) The tensile strength, limit of elasticity and ductility shall be deter- 
mined from a standard test-piece cut from the finished material. The 
standard shape of the test-piece for sheared plates shall be as shown by the 
following sketch : — 
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Piece to be of same Thickness as the Plate, 

On tests cut from other material, the test-piece may be either the same as 

for sheared plates, or it may be planed or turned parallel throughout its 
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American Standard Specifications — continued. 

entire length, and, in all cases where possible, two opposite sides of the 
test-piece shall be the rolled surfaces. The elongation shall be measured 
on an original length of 8 in., except as modified in section (12), para- 
graph (c). Rivets, rounds, and small bars shall be tested of full size as 
rolled. 

Two test-pieces shall be taken from each melt or blow of finished material, 
one for tension and one for bending ; but in case either test develops flaws, or 
the tensile test-piece breaks outside of the middle third of its gauged length, 
it may be discarded and another test-piece substituted therefor. 

Annealed Test-Pieces, 

(4) Material which is to be used without annealing or further treatment 
shall be tested in the condition in which it comes from the rolls. When 
material is to be annealed or otherwise treated before use, the specimen 
representing such material shall be similarly treated before testing. 

Marking, 

(5) Every finished piece of steel shall be stamped with the blow or melt 
number, and steel for pins shall have the blow or melt number stamped on 
the ends. Rivet and lacing steel, and small pieces for pin-plates and stiffeners, 
may be shipped in bundles securely wired together, with the blow or melt 
number on a metal tag attached. 

Finish. 

(6) Finished bars shall be free from injurious seams, flaws, or cracks, and 
have a workmanlike finish. 

Chemical Properties. 

(7a) Steel for— 
Buildings, 

Ti*ain shed& 

^T- V , . , , Vmaximum phosphorus, '10 per cent. 

Highway bridges and j r r -^ r 

similar structures, 

(76) Steel for— 

Railway bridges, . maximum phosphorus, '08 per cent 
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American Standard Sfegifigationb — continued. 

Physical Properties. 

(8) Structural steel shall be of three grades — Rivet, Railway Bridge, and 
Medium.^ 

Rivet SteeL 

(9) Ultimate strength, 48,000 to 58,000 pounds per square inch. 
Elastic limit, not less than one-half the ultimate strength. 

Percentage of elongation, -rr- — i — i tl' 

^ ® ' ultimate strength 

Bending test, 180 degrees flat on itself, without fracture on outside of 

bent portion. 

Steel for Railway Bridges. 

(10) Ultimate strength, 55,000 to 65,000 poimds per square inch.' 

Elastic limit, not less than one-half the ultimate strength. 

T> 4. * 1 X. 1,400,000 

Percentage of elongation, -.— :— ^ r.* 

ultimate strength 

Bending test, 180 degrees to a diameter equal to thickness of piece tested, 

without fracture on outside of bent portion. 



Medium Steel. 

(11) Ultimate strength, 60,000 to 70,000 pounds per square inch. 

Elastic limit, not less than one-half the ultimate strength. 

T, i. * 1 *• 1,400,000 . 
Percentage of elongation, -— — ^ ? .* 

ultimate strength 
Bending test, 180 degrees to a diameter equal to thickness of piece tested, 
without fracture on outside of bent portion. 

ModificcUiom in Elongation for TJiin and Thick Material. 

(12) For material less than iV^^- ^"^ "^^^e than J-in. in thickness, the 
following modifications shall be made in the requirements for elongation : 

' This used to read ** Rivet, Soft, and Medium." 

« This used to read *' 26 per cent." 

' This used to read *' 62,000 to 62,000 pounds." 

* This used to read *' 25 per cent." 

" This used to read " 22 per cent," 
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Ambrigan Standard Spboifications — continved. 

(a) For each increase of ^in. in thickness above }-in., a deduction of 

1 per cent, shall be made from the specified elongation, except that 
the minimum elongation shall be 20 per cent, for eye-bar material 
and 18 per cent, for other structural material. 

(b) For each decrease of jf^^- ^^ thickness below ^in., a deduction of 

2^ per cent, shall be made from the specified elongation. 

{c) In rounds of {-in. or less in diameter, the elongation shall be 
measured in a length equal to eight times the diameter of section 
tested. 

(d) For pins made from any of the before-mentioned grades of steel, the 
required elongation shall be 5 per cent, less than that specified 
for each grade, as determined on a test-piece, the centre of which 
shall be 1 in. from the surface of the bar. 



Variaticm in Weight. 

(13) The variation in cross-section or weight of more than 2\ per cent, 
from that specified will be sufficient cause for rejection, except in the case of 
sheared plates, which will be covered by the following permissible variations : — 

(a) Plates \2\ lbs. per square foot or heavier, up to 100 in. wide, 
when ordered to weight, shall not average more than 2^ per cent, 
variation above or 2^ per cent, below the theoretical weight. 
When 100 in. wide and over, 5 per cent, above or 5 per cent, 
below the theoretical weight. 

{h) Plates under 12^ lbs. per square foot, when ordered to weight, shall 
not average a greater variation than the following : — 

Up to 75 in. wide, 2^ per cent, above or 2^ per cent, below the 
theoretical weight ; 75 in. wide up to 100 in. wide, 5 per cent, 
above or 3 per cent, below the theoretical weight. When 100 in. 
wide and over, 10 per cent, above or 3 per cent, below the 
theoretical weight. 

(c) For all plates ordered to gauge, there will be permitted an average 
excess of weight over that corresponding to the dimensions on the 
order equal in amount to that specified in the following table : — 
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Table of Allowances for Overweight for Rectangular 
Plates when Ordered to Gauge. 

Plates will be considered up to gauge if measuring not over xw~^^- ^^^ 
than the ordered gauge. 

The weight of 1 cubic inch of rolled steel is assumed to be 0*2833 pound. 

Plates \-in. and over in Thickness, 



Thickness 

OF 

Plate. 




Width 


OF Plate. 






Up to 75 inches. 


75 tolOO inches. 


Over 100 to 115 
inches. 


Oyer 115 inches. 




luch. 


Per cent. 


Per cent 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 




i 


10 


14 


18 


• ■ ■ 


A 


8 


12 


16 


• • 




1 


7 


10 


13 


17 




A 


6 


8 


10 


13 




i 


5 


7 


9 


12 




A 


4i 


^ 


H 


11 




1 


4 


6 


8 


10 




Over 1 


3i 


5 


6* 


9 





Plates under ^n. in Thickness, 



Thickness of Plate. 

Inch, 
i up to /^ 

6 3 


Width of Plate. 


Up to 50 inches. 
Per cent 


50 to 70 inches. 
Per cent. 

15 
10 


Over 70 inches. 
Per cent. 


10 

7 


20 
17 
15 
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STRUCTURAL CAST-IRON. 

Except when chilled iron is specified, all castings shall be tough grey 
iron, free from injurious cold-shuts or blow-holes, true to pattern, and of a 
workmanlike finish. Sample pieces, 1 in. square, cast from the same heat 
of metal in sand moulds, shall be capable of sustaining on a clear span of 
4 ft. 8 in. a central load of 500 pounds when tested in the rough bar. 



SPECIAL OPEN-HEARTH PLATE AND RIVET STEEL. 

Testing and Inspection. 

(1) All tests and inspections shall be made at the place of manufacture 
prior to shipment. 

Test-Pieces. 

(2) The tensile strength, limit of elasticity aiid ductility shall be 
determined from a standard test-piece cut from the finished material. The 
standard shape of the test-piece for sheared plates shall be as shown by the 
following sketch : — 



• • • f • •! 
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Piece to be of same Thickness as the Plate. 

On tests cut from other material, the test-piece may be either the same as 
for sheared plates, or it may be planed or turned parallel throughout its 
entire length, and in all cases, where possible, two opposite sides of the test- 
piece shall be the rolled surfaces. The elongation shall be measured on an 
original length of 8 in., except as modified in section (12), paragraph (c). 
Rivet rounds and small bars shall be tested of full size as rolled. 

Four test-pieces shall be taken from each melt of finished material, two for 
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tension and two for bending; but in case either test develops flaws, or the 
tensile test breaks outside of the middle third of its gauged length, it may be 
discarded and another test-piece substituted therefor. 

Annealed Test-Pieces. 

(3) Material which is to be iised without annealing or further treatment 
shall be tested in the condition in which it comes from the rolls. When 
material is to be annealed or otherwise treated before use, the specimen 
representing such material shall be similarly treated before testing. 

Marking, 

(4) Every finished piece of steel shall be stamped with the melt number. 
Rivet steel may be shipped in bundles securely wired together, with the melt 
number on a metal tag attached. 

Finish. 

(5) All plates shall be free from injurious surface defects and have a 
workmanlike finish. 

Chemical Properties. 

(6a) Flange or ) maximum phosphorus, *06 per cent. 

boiler steel, J „ sulphur, "04 „ „ 

{6b) Extra soft and ^ maximum phosphorus, *04 per cent, 

fire-box steel, j „ sulphur, -04 „ „ 

Physical Properties. 

(7) Special open-hearth plate and rivet steel shall be of three grades — 
Extra Soft, Firb-Box, and Flange or Boiler Steel.^ 

Extra Soft SteeL 

(8) Ultimate strength, 45,000 to 55,000 pounds per square inch. 
Elastic limit, not less than one-half the ultimate strength. 
Elongation, 28 per cent. 

Cold and quench bends, 180 degrees flat on itself, without fracture on 
outside of bent portions. 

^ This used to read " Extra Soft, Firb-Box, Planoe or Boiler, and Boiler Rivet 
Steel ** (four grades). 
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Fire-Box Steel. 

(9) Ultimate strength, 52,000 to 62,000 pounds per square inch. 
£lastic limit, not less than one half the ultimate strength. 
Elongation, 26 per cent. 

Cold and quench hends, 180 degrees flat on itself, without fracture on out- 
side of bent portion. 

Flange or Boiler SteeL 

(10) Ultimate strength, 55,000 to 65,000 pounds per square in.^ 
Elastic limit, not less than one-half the ultimate strength. 
Elongation, 25 per cent. 

Cold and quench bends, 180 degrees flat on itself, without fracture on 
outside of bent portion. 

Boiler Rivet SteeL 

(11) Steel for boiler rivets shall be made of the extra soft grade specified 
in paragraph No. (8). 

Modifications in Elongation for Thin and Thick Material, 

(12) For material less than ^'^-in. and more than f-in. in thickness, the 
following modifications shall be made in the requirements for elongation : — 

(a) For each increase of |-in. in thickness above f-in., a deduction of 
1 per cent, shall be made from the specified elongation. 

{h) For each decrease of yV^^- ^^ thickness below -xV^^*) ^ deduction 
of 2\ per cent, shall be made from the specified elongation. 

(c) In rounds of |-in. or less in diameter, the elongation shall be 
measured in a length equal to eight times the diameter of section 
tested. 

Variation in Weight, 

(13) The variation in cross-section or weight of more than 2^ per cent, 
from that specified will be suflicient cause for rejection, except in the case of 
sheared plates, which will be covered by the following permissible variations : — 

(a) Plates 12^ pounds per square foot or heavier, up to 100 in. wide 
when ordered to weight, shall not average more than 2^ per cent, 
variation above or 2^ per cent, below the theoretical weight. 
When 100 in. wide and over, 5 per cent, above or 5 per cent, 
below the theoretical weight. 

^ Thin used to read *' 52,000 to 62,000 pounds per square inch.*' 
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(b) Plates under 12^ pounds per square foot, when ordered to weight, 

shall not average a greater variation than the following : — 

Up to 75 in. wide, 2J per cent, above or 2J per cent, below the 
theoretical weight. 75 in. wide up to 100 in. wide, 5 per cent. 
above or 3 per cent, below the theoretical weight. When 100 
in. wide and over, 10 per cent, above or 3 per cent, below the 
theoretical weight. 

(c) For all plates ordered to gauge there will be permitted an average 

excess of weight over that corresponding to the dimensions or the 
order equal in amount to that specified in the following table : — 

Table of Allowances for Overweight for Rectangular 
Plates when Ordered to Gauge. 

Plates will be considered up to gauge if measuring not over xiiy""^- ^^^a 
than the ordered gauge. 

The weight of 1 cubic inch of rolled steel is assumed to be 0*2833 pound. 






Plates \-in, and over in Thickness. 



THICKNK.S8 
OF 

Plate. 




Width 


OF Platk. 






Up to 75 inches. 


75 to 100 inches. 


Over 100 to 115 
inches. 


1 

Over 115 inches 




. Inch. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 
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Plates under \-in, in Thickness, 



1 

TmcKNEfiH OF Platk. 




Width of Plate. 












Up to 50 inches. 


50 to 70 inches. 


Orer 70 inches 


Iiicli. 


Per cent. 


Per cent 


Per cent. 


i up to ^y 


10 


15 


20 


5 3 


8i 


12i 


17 


TT »» J 


7 


10 


15 



SPECIFICATION FOR WORKMANSHIP. 

Inspection, 

(1) Iimpection of work shall be made as it progresses, and at as early a 
period as the nature of the work permits. 

(2) All workmanship must be first-class. All abutting surfaces of com- 
pression members, except flanges of plate girders where the joints are fully 
spliced, must be planed or turned to even bearings, so that they shall be in 
such contact throughout as may be obtained by such means. All finished 
surfaces must be protected by white lead and tallow. 

(3) The rivet-holes for splice plates of abutting members shall be so 
accurately spaced that when the members are brought into position the holes 
shall be truly opposite before the rivets are driven. 

(4) Rollers must be finished perfectly round, and roller beds planed. 



Rivets. 

(5) The pitch of rivets in all classes of work shall never exceed 6 in., 
nor sixteen times the thinnest outside plate, nor be less than three diameters of 
the rivet. The rivets used shall generally be |, |, and J-in. diameter. The 
distance between the edge of any piece and the centre of a rivet-hole must 
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never be less than 1^ in., except for bars less than 2| in. wide. When practi- 
cable it shall be at least two diameters of the rivet. Rivets must completely fill 
the holes, have full head concentric with the rivet, of a height not less than 
*6 the diameter of the rivet, and in full contact with the surface, or be 
countersunk when so required, and machinenlriven wherever practicable. 

Punching. 

(6) The diameter of the punch shall not exceed by m^re than ^ in. the 
diameter of the rivets to be used, and all holes must be clean cuts without 
torn or ragged edges. Rivet-holes must be accurately spaced; the use of 
drift pins will be allowed only for bringing together the several parts 
forming a member, and they must not be driven with such force as to disturb 
the metal about the holes. 

(7) Built members must, when finished, be true and free from twists, 
kinks, buckles, or open joints between the component pieces. 

Eye-hars and Pin-holes, 

(8) All pin-holes must be accurately bored at right angles to the axis of 

the members, imless otherwise shown in the drawings, and in pieces not 

adjustable for length no variation of more than -^^ of an inch will be allowed 

in the length between centres of pin-holes; the diameter of the pin-holes 

shall not exceed that of the pins by more than -^-^ in., nor by more than ^ in. 

for pins under 3^ in. diameter. Eye-bars must be straight before boring ; 

the holes must be in the centre of the heads and on the centre line of the bars. 

Wherever eye-bars are to be packed more than \ of an inch to the foot of 

their length out of parallel with the axis of the structure, they must be bent 

with a gentle curve until the head stands at right angles to the pin in their 

intended positions before being bored. All eye-bars belonging to the same 

panel, when placed in a pile, must allow the pin at each end to pass through 

at the same time without forcing. No welds will be allowed in the body of 

the bar of eye-bars, laterals, or counters, except to form the loops of laterals, 

counters, and -sway rods; eyes of laterals, stirrups, sway rods, and counters 

must be bored ; pins and lateral bolts must be finished perfectly round and 

straight ; and the pai-ty contracting to erect the work must provide pilot-nuts 

where necessary to preserve the threads while the pins are being driven. 

Thimbles or washers must be used whenever required to fill the vacant spaces 

on pins or bolts. 
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Annealing. 

(9) In all * oases where a steel piece in which the full strength is required 
has been partially heated, the whole piece must be subsequently annealed. 
All bends in steel must be made cold ; or if the degree of curvature is so great 
as to require heating, the whole piece must be subsequently annealed. 

Painting. 

(10) All surfaces inaccessible after assembling must be well painted or 
oiled before the parts are assembled. 

(11) The decision of the engineer shall control as to the interpretation of 
drawings and specifications during the execution of work thereimder ; but this 
shall not deprive the contractor of his right to redress, after the completion 
of the work, for an improper decision. 
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(1) Materials, — The steel to be used in this work may be made by either 
the basic or Siemens open-hearth processes. 

(2) Quality and Tests, — The steel for plates, joists, and all sectional 
material shall be of such a quality that test-strips cut from the bulk shall 
show a tensional strength of 28 to 32 tons per square inch of original area, 
together with an elongation of at least 20 per cent, in 8 in., and a contraction 
of area equal to 40 per cent, at the point of fracture. 

The steel for rivets shall have a tensional strength of not less than 24 tons 
per square inch of original area, and show an elongation of not less ihan 
25 per cent, measured on a length of at least eight times the diameter being 
tested. Where possible, rivet rounds shall be tested of the full size as rolled. 

(3) Elastic Limit — The elastic limit shall in all cases be not less than 
one-half the ultimate strength. 

(4) Bending Tests, — Strips cut from plates and sectional materials shall 
bend cold through 180 degrees, with a radius on the inner side of the bend of 
one-half the thickness being tested, without" showing signs of fracture in any 
part. All rivet steel shall, when cold, bend through 180 degrees flat upon 
itself without any sign of fracture. 

(5) Test-Pieoes. — All the steel from every cast shall be plainly stamped 
with the cast number or identifying mark, and from each cast at least two 
test-pieces shall be taken, which shall be stamped with corresponding marks. 
Should the test-pieces fail to stand the prescribed tests, and there be no visible 
flaws present, all the material from those particular casts shall be at once 
rejected and be replaced by other and better material. 

(6) Finish. — All plates, bars, joists, and sectional material shall be well 
and cleanly rolled and free from scales, blisters, laminations, cracked edges, or 

^ This is a sugp^eflted model specification for the guidance of engineers and designers 
generally in drafting specifications for their own work. As mentioned in the text, it is 
drafted so as to cover all reasonable requirements, and to thoroughly safeguard the buyer, 
and, at the same time, is not too onerous fur the manufacturer to undertake at bottom prices. 
From an intimate acquaintance with both the design and manufacture of steelwork for all 
purposes, the author is able to give his assurance that it is a perfectly fair document for 
both designer and maker, aiM equally safeguards both. 
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other defects. They shall be of exact dimensions, holding fully up to those 
marked on the drawings, and be perfectly rolled in every way. 

(7) Inspection of Testing^ etc. — The engineer, or his accredited repre- 
sentative, shall superintend the breaking of the test-strips at the rolling mills, 
personally assuring himself of the correctness of all results. If he so desires, 
he shall be at liberty to witness the operation of rolling, or any other operation 
incident to the production of the material. When satisfied that the material 
conforms to this specification, he shaU stamp each piece with his own private 
stamp, and no material shall be allowed to leave the mills without bearing such 
stamp. 

(8) Independent Teste. ^ — The engineer reserves the right to select further 
testHstrips from the bulk, which may be sent to any recognised public testing- 
house, there to be prepared and tested at his expense, as a further check and 
evidence of quality. Should such strips when tested fail to agree with the 
results of the tests conducted at the rolling mills, further strips shall be 
selected and sent to another public testing-house, when, if the quality is again 
proved below standard, the engineer shall have the power to refuse to accept 
the parcels of materials from which they were cut. Pending the results of 
such tests, the material shall not leave the mills. In all cases the receipt by 
the mills of the engineer's order to despatch materials shall be conclusive 
evidence of his satisfaction, and agreement with its quality. 

(9) Engineer's Sanction, — All work is to be made in strict accordance 
with the drawings and this specification, and no departures therefrom are to be 
made in any particular without the written sanction of the engineer being 
first obtained. 

(10) Riuet'Holes.^ — ^AU rivet-holes must be accurately set out to 
template, and be of the exact pitch and position as figured on the drawings. 
They may be first nipple-punched ^ in. less in diameter than the finished 

^ Only to be inserted in the case of very heavy and important work. Such a olanse (not 
being an absolutely necessary one) does but increase costs without giving corresponding 
advantages. 

' If punched work is desired, this clause should read :— All rivet-holes must be 
accurately set out to template and be of the exact piteh and position as figured on the 
drawings. They shall be nipple-punched, and the punch used shall not exceed the diameter 
of the rivets to be used by more than ^g in. In all cases they shall be perfectly fair and 
true throughout, and when assembled the holes shall be so true that the rivets to be used 
will pass easily through the several assembled thicknesses. 
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hole, and when assembled reamed out to full size, or drilled from the solid, at 
the maker's option. In all cases they shall be perfectly fair and true through- 
out) and of the figured diameters on the drawings. 

(11) Riuets, — Rivets shall be clean, with full-sized, well-formed heads, 
each head containing not less material than a length equal to one and a half 
times the diameter of its shank. They shall completely fill their holes, and 
shall be of such a diameter that when cold, and previous to driving, they wiU 
fill their holes without perceptible shake. No cracked, burnt, badly formed, 
or other defective heads will be allowed. 

(12) Smith work, etc. — All smithwork shall be clean and sound, and 
the metal shall not be burnt or injured in any way. All bends, wherever 
possible, must be made cold; and should it be necessary to use heat for 
members which will be subjected to direct stress in the finished work, they 
shall be subsequently annealed in every case, excepting girder stiffeners. 

(13) Workmanship generally. — The workmanship throughout shall be 
sound, honest, and clean. All abutting ends of plates and bars shall be 
planed and truly meet, all joints be perfectly fair, all members true and not 
in winding when built, all bearing surfaces level, rivets countersunk where 
required, and generally a thoroughly good job made. 

(14) Painting, ete. — Before assembling, all frazes shall be carefully 
removed from the rivet-holes, and all surfaces in contact and inaccessible when 
built shall be well cleaned and have a coat of boiled oil. After assembling, 
the members shall be well scraped and cleaned and be given one coat of best 
oil paint. 

Note. — The foregoing are all the clauses necessary so far as the steelwork 
is concerned. Special clauses descriptive of the work or conditions necessary 
to its execution owing to difficulties of site, a time clause, and other germane 
matters might then usefully follow. It should, however, always be borne in 
mind that any conditions should be made as little onerous as possible, and 
that all limitations imposed should be absolutely necessary ones. The fewer 
the clauses and the easier the restrictions of a specification, the keener the 
price at which it can be done is a correlation that should never be lost sight 
of. When the time comes that an engineer can simply say, " The work to 
be carried out in strict conformity to the specification " (naming a recognised 
standard), we shall have far better and cheaper work, and time deliveries will 
be cut in half. 
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Additional tests, practice of, 25. 
Advisable degree of finish, 58. 
*' After-testing," 25. 
American competition, 82, 88. 

rule for pitch of rivets, 42. 
Analyses and tests, 17, 24. 
Angle and plate croppers, 148, 151. 

joints, 54. 

stiffeners, 88. 
Angles of rail-beuers, 61. 
Arrangement of shop spans and machines, 

224. 
Assemblinji; materials, 86, 171, 179. 
Athara Bridge, the, 64. 
Automatic saw-sharpening machines, 147. 
Auxiliary hand-tools, 168. 
Average figures for labour costs, 99. 
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Bad holes in punched work, 65. 
Bars, cast-iron test-, 27. 
Basic process, 17. 
Bear punches, 169. 
Beau^, 6, 7. 

Bending and straightening machines, 181, 
205. 

moments, 37. 

tests, 21. 
Blue prints, 116. 
Bowstring girders, 68. 
Box gilders in basements, 67. 
Bridee, swing, 79. 
Brooklyn Bridge, 2. 
Buckled flooring plates, 208. 
Burning pieces on castings, 82. 
Burrs from drilling, 177. 



Galoulatbd weights of work, 67, 118. 

Calipers, 81. 

Camoer in girders, 181. 

Capital cost, 14, 220. 

Carbon in steel, 20, 24. 



Carriage rates, railway, 26. 

Castings, inspection of, 80, 81. 

Cast-iron and tests for, 25, 26, 27, 79. 

Gedric, 2. 

CeUic, 2. 

Certificates of tests, 22. 

Changing of rolls, 48. 

Chief draughtsman, the. 111, 118. 

Chippinff and filing stiffeners, etc., 60. 

Choice of desi^, 16. 

Cleat connections, 60. 

Cold saws, 144. 

Combination machines and tools, 148, 218. 

Competition, American, 32. 

Connecting plates, 62. 

Construction of templates, 122. 

Consultant's duties, 18. 

" Continuous ** system of work, 223. 

Contraction of area in steel, 21. 

Copper pipes for riveters, 190. 

Cost of ** finish," 58. 

Countersinking holes, 181, 217. 

Courtesies to insftectors, 93. 

Cover-plates, 51. 

Cranes in the shops, 229. 

on punching presses, 150. 
Croppers, angle and plate, 1 47. 
** Cult of the railway bridge," 7. 
Curved girders, 156. 

lines in connecting and other plates, 61, 
62. 
Cushion and strap hammers, 207. 
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Dbfleotion in cast-iron test-bars, 27. 

Depreciation of plant, 221. 

Design, choice of, 16. 

Designing, ideal, 1. 

Despatching and finishing, 212. 

Diagonals of girders, 58. 

Dimensions, 114. 

Double iig-saw, 152. 

'* Drawbacks" to hydraulic presses, 204. 

Drawings, 35, 47, 107. 

Drifting rivet-holes, 171. 

Drilling holes, 64. 

Drills, multiple and radial, 172, 178. 
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Driying agents, 228. 
Daty of the consultant, 18. 
to employers, 18. 
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Economy, 3, 4, 7, 9. 

in hotels and warehouses, 15. 

in rivet pitches, 89. 
Electric drills, 180. 
Elongation of steel, 21. 
Erection marks, 212. 

spans in shops, 225. 
Essentials of a drawing, 35, 86. 
Estimating, 94. 

average figures for labour costs, 99. 

current prices, 95. 

dead charges, 96. 

erection, 108. 

labour rates, 97, 98. 

packing, carting, and loading, 97. 

painting, 96. 

profit, 100, 101. 

railway charges, 97. 
Expensiye forms of girders, 69. 



Faults, stoppage of, in castings, 82. 

Feature work, 71. 

Filing and chipping stiffeners*, etc., 60. 

" Finish," 67, 67, 68. 

Finishing and despatching, 212. 

Fish-belued girders, 61. 

Flange riveting, 44. 

Flanges, reaming of, 170. 

Flexible hose for riveters, 190. 

Foreign elements in steel, 24. 

Forgings, examination of, 90. 

tools for heavy, 207. 
Forth Bridge, 2, 48. 
Foundations, finish on, 67. 
Function of the specification, the, 80. 
Furnace for heating plates, 210. 
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Gaps for hydraulic riveters, 191. 
Gas furnaces for heating rivets, 89. 
Gib and cotter joints, 55. 
Girder, bowstring, 63. 

curved, 156. 

fish-bellied, 61. 

hog-back, 61. 

linville and lattice, 50. 

plate-web, 87. 

round-ended, 61. 

shops, the, 128. 

Whipple-Murphy, 7. 
Girder-enmng macninee, 215. 
Governing factor, the, 6. 



Haok-sawb, 147. 

Hand-power benders and straighteners, 186. 

Hand-riveting, 87, 188. 

Heat tests, 21. 

Heating, methods of, 89, 182. 

rivets, 197. 
High-speed drills, 177. 
Higher aims, 6. 
Hobbies, 6. 
Hog-back girders, 61. 
Horizontal rolls for bending, etc, 132. 
Hydraulic bending press, 160. 

machinery, 79. 

plate-benders, 185. 

punching press, 160. 

riveting, 87, 88, 185. 
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Ideal designing, 1. 

Independent angle croppers, 151. 

Ingots, steel, 22. 

Inspection, 72, 84. 

Inspector's clause in specification, 88. 



Jio-SAWS, 148, 152. 

"Jim Crow,'* the, 189. 

Jointing angles and plates, 50, 52, 180. 

Joints in castings, 82. 

sectional materials, 50. 
Joist shearing machine, 151. 
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Kneeino-blook for sliffeners, 202. 
Kneeing stiffeners, 202. 



Lengths of materials, 50. 

Lever punching presses, 160. 

Linville and lattice girders, 50, 63, 124, 179. 

lists of materials, 76, 107. 
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MacColl's patent riveter, 184. 
Mandril for testing punched work, 66. 
Manganese in steel, 20, 24. 
Manufacturers' standand specifications, 81, 
Marking for erection, 212. 

off from templates, 66, 154. 
Material, lengths of, 50, 108. 

ordering of, 109. 

sises of, 47. 
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Mathematics and design, 47. 

Methods of testing, 21. 

Mills tests, 21. 

Minimom nomher of sections, 50. 

Mixtures of cast-iron» 26. 

Model specification, A, 84. 

Monetary knowledge, application of, 15. 

Multiple drills, 172, 178. 

punching presses, 164. 

rolls for bending, etc., 182. 



N 



NipPLB-punching, 66. 

Number of sections, minimum, 50. 



Obrlickon drills, 178. 

Office routine, 106. 

Oiling and nainting, 90. 

Open end planinff machines, 141. 

Open-webbed giraers, 68. 

Ordering steel plates, 68. 

Origin of the specification, 80. 

Ornamentation of steelwork, 70, 71. 

** Osbom " system of marking rivets, 45. 

Output of work, 101, 102. 



Packing for export, 92, 218. 
Packings for hydraulic riveting, 190. 
Painting and oiling, 90. 
Percussion pneumatic riveters, 194. 
Phosphorus in steel, 20, 24. 
Photographic processes, 116. 
Piercing of giraer webs, the, 70. 
Pitches of rivets, 87. 
Planing, dispensing with, 67. 

machines, 141. 
Plate and angle shears, 1 47. 

web giraers, 87, 115. 
Plate-closers on hydraulic riveters, 1 89. 
Plater, the, 125. 
Pneumatic boring tools, 121, 180. 

chisels, 156. 

riveting, 88, 191, 195. 
Power hammers, 204. 

supply questions, 227. 
*' Preparation of estimates, the,'* 105. 
Pressures for riveting, 188. 
Principals, flats in, 54, 65. 
Processes of production of steel, 17. 
Profit on work, 100. 
Proportions of rivets, 45. 
Punching and reaming, 64. 

holes, 64, 66, 88. 

machines, 157, 168. 



Q 



QuALiriOATiONS for an inspector, 72. 
Quality clauses in a specification, 84. 



R 



Radial and multiple drills, 172, 173. 

Rail-bearer angles, 61. 

Ratchet braces, 179, 180. 

Reactions, 87. 

Reaming and punching holes, 64, 170, 171. 

Register of drawings, 117. 

R^ular sixes of materials, 49. 

Remuneration of inspectors, 75. 

Rivets, 35, 37, 39, 182. 

diameters of, 42. 

distance from eJges of plates, 46. 

in girder flanges, 44. 

methods of heating, 197. 

Osbom system of marking, 45. 

pitch of, 43. 

proper heat for driving, 89, 182. 

proportions, 45. 

setting-out holes, 38. 
Riveting arrangements, 36, 87, 86. 

by hand, 87, 183. 

hydraulic, 87, 88, 185. 

machines, steam, hydraulic, pneumatic, 
etc., 184. 

pneumatics, 88, 191. 

pressures, 183. 
Roll changing, 48. 
Rolling programme, 25, 48. 
Roofing, estimating for, 104. 
Roots of girder angles, fitting diagonals 

to, 58. 
Rosettes on girders, 70. 
Round-ended girders, 62. 
Routine, office, 106. 
Running of drills, 175. 



St Pancras Station, 7. 

Saws, circular and jig, 144, 146. 

Scabs on castings, 81. 

Scales on drawing, 107. 

Scope of the specification, 81. 

Sections most easily obtained, 49. 

Selection of rivet diameters and pitches, 

40, 41. 
Setting out rivet holes, 88. 
Shear in rivets, 87. 
Sheared edges of plates, 68. 
Shears, angle and plate, 148, 151. 
Siemens open-hearth and acid processes, 1 
Silicon in steel, 20, 24. 
Sketch plates, 112. 
Smith's, Angus, solution, ^1, 216. 
Smith-work, cost of, 68. 
Smithy, the, 201. 
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Sorting out materiftls, 181. 
Specification, a model, 84, 242. 

stondard, 230. 

the, 29, 98.' 
Stanchions and strnts, 6. 

material for, 58. 
Standard specifications, manufacturers', 81. 
Steam hammer, the, 206. 

riveters, 184. 
Steel castings, inspection of, 84. 

desirable properties, 19. 

elongation; contraction of area, 21. 

physical properties, 18. 
Stencils for erection marks, 218. 
Stiffeners, arranging, 41. 

chipping and ffling of, 60. 
Straightening machines, 131, 184. 

materials, 131. 
Sulphur m steel, 20, 24. 
Surface plates, 184. 
Suspicion, inspector's, 92. 
Swing-bridge, 79. 



T 



Tables for marking off, 157. 

Tee stiffeners, 88. 

Template shop, the, 119, 121. 

Templates, marking out from, 66. 

Test-strips, 28, 76, 77. 

Testing cast-iron bars, 25, 27, 79. 

steel castings, 84. 
Tests, accepted standards of, 20. 

and analyses, 17. 

methods of conducting, 21, 22, 28, 76. 
Thick and thin material, 58. 
Thicknesses of sections, 55. 
Timber in shops, 222. 



Time limits and clauses, 82. 
Toggleoointed pneumatic riTeten, 191. 
Tower Bridge, 2. 
Tracinips, 114, 116. 
Tr6ughing, pressed, 208. 



Ultimatb strength of steel, 20. 
Unloading docks, 228. 
Utilitarian work in full yiew, 69. 
Utility, 8. 



Vektioal bending rolls, 184. 
hydraulic presses, 208. 



W 



Wages, 125. 

Weakened area by punching, 66. 

Web plates, lengths of, 51. 

ttiickneeses of, for riveting, 89, 40. 

widths, etc., 58. 
Webs, piercing of, 70. 
WeighM weights, 92. 
Whipple-Murphy truss, 7. 
Wohler's theory, 44, 55. 
Working lists of steel, 110. 
Working pressures on rivets, 190. 



ToKK Station, 69. 
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Fourth Edition, Revised^ with Numerous Diagrams^ ExampUs^ and 
Tables^ and a Chapter on Foundations, In Large 8tv. Cloth, idf. 

THE DESIGN OF STRUCTURES: 

A Practieal Treatise on the Buildlnsr of Bridges,' Roofs, fte. 
By S. ANGLIN, CE., 

Master of KngineeiinK, Royal University of Ireland, late Wlutwoxth Scholari fte. 

"We can unhesitatingly recommend this work not only to the Student, as the BBtv 
TkXT-BooK on the subiect, but also to the professional engineer as an nccBBDniauY 
rALUABLB book of reference."— Af«c>bMnra/ World. 



In Large Grown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 201 Illastrations. Gs. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 



GIRDERS, AND COLUMNS 

IN MAOHINES AND STRUCTURES. 

With Examples In Graphic Statics. 

By WILLIAM H. ATHERTON, M.Sc, M.I.Meoh.K 

"A very useful source of information. ... A work which we commend 
highly."— aVoiurc. 



Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Roytd 800. With numerous 
Htustrations and 13 Lithographic Plates* Handsome ClotK Priu Jos, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION: 

Being a Text-Book on the Constpuetion of Bpldges in Iron and Steel. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. DRAUBHTSMEN, AND ENGINEERS. 
By T. CLAXTON FIDLER, M.Inst.CE., 

Prof, of Engineering, University College, Dundee- 

"The new edition of Mr. Fidler's work will again occupy the same conspicuous 
POSITION among professional text-books and treatises as has been accorded to its pre- 
deceafcors. Sound, simple, and full." — TA^ Engineer. 



In Medium Svo. Pp, t-xv + 248, fully Illustrated, Price los. 6d, net* 

CONSTRDCTMAL STEELWORK: 

Being Notes on the Practieal Aspect and the Principles of Design, together 
with an Account of the Present Methods and Tools of Manufeusture. 

By a. W. FARNSWORTH, 

Associate Member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 

"A worthy volume, which will be found of much assistance. ... A book of 
particular value." — Practiced Engineer. 
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In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth, Gilt, Uniform with Stability of Ships 

and Steel Ships (p. 38). With 34 Folding Plates and 468 

Illnstrations in the Text. SOs. net. 

The Principles and Practice of 

DOCK ENGINEERING. 

By BRYSSON CUNNINGHAM, B.E., AssocM.Inst.C.E, 

Of the Engineers' Deputment, Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 
GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Historical and Discursiye. — Dock Design.— Constructive Appliances. — 

Materials, — Dock and Qnay Walls. — Entrance Passages and Locks. — 

Jetties, Wharves, and Piers. — Dock Gates and Caissons. — Transit Sheds 

tad Warehouses. — Dock Bridges. — Graving and Repairing Docks. — 

Working Equipment of Docks. —Index. 

" We have never seen a more profnsely-iUuBtrated treatise. It is a most important 
svandard work, and should be in the hands of all dock and harbour euffineen."— Steamship, 
"Will be of the greatest service to the expert as a book of reference."— i^nj^itiMr. 



Fourth Edition. In Two Parts, Published Separately. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF 

Engineering Drawing and Design. 

BT 

SIDNEY H. WELLS, Wh.Sc, A.M.LC.E., A,M.I.Mech.E. 

Vol. I. — PRAcmcAL Gbombtbt, Plans, and Solid. 48. 6d. 
Vol. II. — Machine and Enqinb Drawing and Design. 48. 6d. 

Wiih many lUtistrcUions, speeuUly prepared fnr the Workf and mungrous 

JBxamples, /or the Use of Students in Technical Schools and Colleges, 

"A OAnvAL 9azv-BooK, arranged on an ■zobllmt stbtik, ealoniatod to give an IntelUgent 
MP of the lulitjeot, and not the mere faculty of meehanioal oopylng. . . . Mr. Wells shows 
•m to make oomplstb woaKiHO-DaAWiHos, dlsonssing ftdly each step in the design."— XlMtrkai 



In Large Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

THE THERMO-DYNAMIC PRINCIPLES OF 

ENGINE DESIGN. 

By LIONEL M. HOBBS, 

£ngineer-Lieatenant, R.N.; Instructor in Applied Mechanics and Marine Engine 
Design at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

Contents. — Laws and Principles of Thermo- Dynamics. — Hot- Air 
Engines.— Gas and Oil Engines. — Kefrigerating Machines. — Transmission 
of Power by Compressed Air. — The Steam Engine. — Unresisted Expansion 
and Flow through Orifices. — Flow of Gases along Pipes. — Steam Injectors 
and Ejectors. — Steam Turbines. — Appeudices. — Index. 

" The whole ml^ect has been very methodically dealt Viiih. throughout. ... A standard 
reference."— Prac«ea{ Engineer. 
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In Handsome Cloth. With 252 Illustrations. 15s. net. 

THE THEORY OF THE STEAM TURBINE. 

A Treatise on the Ppinciples of Constraction of the Steam Tupblne, 
with Hlstoplcal Notes on its Development. 

By ALEXANDER JUDE. 

Contents.— Fundamental.— Historical Notes on Turbines.— The Velocity of Steam. — 
Types of Steam Turbines.— Practical Turbines.— The Efficiency of Turbines, Type I. — 
Trajectory of the Steam.— Efficiency of Turbines, Types II.. III. and IV.— Turbine Vanes.— 
Disc and Vane Friction in Turbmes. — Specific Heat of Superheated Steam. — Strength 
of Rotating Discs.— Governing Steam Turbines. — Steam Consumption of Tiurbines. — ^The 
Whirling of Shafts. — Speed of Turbines. — Indbx. 

''One of the latest text-books . . . also one of the best . . . there is absolutely 
no padding.** — ^^iV IViilsam Whit* in the Times Engineering Supplement. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 131 Illustrations. 6b. net. 

LECTURES ON THE MARINE STEAM TURBINE. 

By Prop. J. HARVARD BILES, M.In8T.N.Au, 

Professor of Naval Architecture in the UniTersity of Glasgow. 
"This Is the best popular work on the marine steam turbine which has yet appeared." — 

Works by BRTAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E., M.InstMeeh.B., fte. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With additional Illustrations. 

Laige 8vo, Handsome Cloth. 25s. net 

A TRBATISB ON 

GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.K, M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Contents. — Part I. — GaS Engines : General Description of Action and Parts. — 
Heat Cycles and Classification of Gas Engines. — History of the Gas Engine. — The 
Atkinson, Griffin, and Stockport Engines. — The Otto Gas Engine. — Modem British Gas 
Engines. — Modem French Gas Engines. — German Gas Engines.— Gas Production for 
Motive Power. — Utilisation of Blast-fumace and Coke-oven Gases for Power. — The Theory 
of the Gas Engine. — Chemical Composition of Gas in an Engine Cylinder. — Utilisation of 
Heat in a Gas Engine. — Explosion and Combustion in a Gas Engine. — ^Part II. — 
Petroleum Engrines : The Discovery, Utilisation, and Properties of Oil.— Method of 
T^ating Oil. — Carburators. — EUirly Oil Engines. — Practical Application of Gas and Oil 
Engines.— Part III.— Air Enfiflnes.—AppKNiiicES.— Indbx. 

"The best book now published on Gas. Oil, and Air Engines." — Engineer^ 

In Quarto, Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Plates. 251. 

THE HEAT EFFICIENCY OF STEAM BOILERS 

(LAND, marine:, AND ix>comotive:). 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.CE. 

General Contents. — Classification of Different Types of Boilers.— 435 Exneriments on 
English and Foreign Boilers with their Heat Efficiencies shown in ' i^y Tables. — Fire 
Grates of Various Types. — Mechanical Stokers. — Combustion of Fuel in Boilers. — ^Trans- 
mission of Heat through Boiier Plates, and their Temperature. — Feed Water Heaters, 
Superheaters, Feed Pumps, &c. — Smoke and its Prevention. — Instruments used in Testing 
Boilers. — Marine and Locomotive Boilers.— Fuel Testing Stations. — Discussion of the Trials 
and Conclusions.— On the Choice of a Boiler, and Testing of Land, Marine, and Locomotive 
Boilers. — Appendices. — Bibliography. — Index. 

*^ ProkMibiy the Mora exbaustivb rtium€ that has ever been collected. A FmaoROiL 
Book by a thoronghly practical man.'* — Inm and Coal Trades Renew. 
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Fourth Edition, Revised. Fooket-Size, Leather, 128. 6d. 

BOILERS, MARINE AND LANDi 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 
A Handbook of Rulu, Formula Tables, &o., sblativb to Matbbial, 

SOANTUNOS, AND PSEaSTTSBS, SaTBTT VaLVBB, SpBINOS, 

F1TTINO8 AND Mountings, ^. ' 

FOR THE USE OF ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BOILER-MAKERS, 

AND STEAM USERS. 

By T. W. TRAILL, M. Inst.O.E., F.E.RN.. 

Late Bnclneer Surraror-lB-Ohlef to tbe Board of Trade. 
" Gontalni an Evobiious Quahtitt of Ihvobm atior arrranged In a yery convenient form. . . . 
A Mon UBWiTii TOLUMi . . . Bopplyinff information to be had nowhere elBe."--Tk« Bngityur. 



Fifth Edition. Li^ge Crown Svo. With numerous 

Illustrations. 6s. net. 

ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICE! 

A Handbook for Engineers and Officeps in the Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Marine, Includinfir the Manaflrement of the Main and Auxiliary 

Ensrines on Board Ship. 

By JOHN G. LIVERSIDGE, R.N., A.M.LC.E. 

OmlenK.— General Description of Marine Machinery.— The Conditiona of Senrloe and 
Dattee of Engineers of the Boyal Navy.~-Eatry and Oonditlons of Service of Engineers of 
the Leading 8.S. Companies.— Raising^ Steam —Duties of a Steaming Watch on Engines 
and Boilers.— Shutting off Steam.- Barbonr Duties and Watohea.— Adjustments and 
Repairs of Englnea.— Preservation and Repairs of ''Tank'* Boilers.— The Hull and its 
mibigs.— Oleanincand Painting Machinery.— Reolprooating Pumps, Feed Heaters, and 
Automatic Feed^-water Regulators. — Evaporators. — Steam Boats. — Electric Light 
Machinery.— Hydraulic Machinery.— Air-Compressln£ Pumps.— Refrigerating Machines. 
—Machinery of Destroyers.— The Management of water-Tube Boilers.- Bernlatlons fcr 
Entry of Assistant EmrineerSf R.N.— <)aestlons slven in Examinations for Promotion of 
aingueers. R.N.— Regulations respecting Bourd or Trade Examinations for Engineers, *o 

''This YXBT DSBvn. BOOK. . . . iLLnsTmATioiis are of okbat nipoxTAiroB in a work 
of this kind, and it la satisfactory to ffaod that sfscial ATrramoir has been given in thl» 
reqiect.'*— ^n^jpt'iiearf' Oatetu. 

FocBTH Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. 

VALVES AND VALVE - GEARING s 

A Practical Text-book for the use of Engineers, Draughtemen, and Students. 

By CHARLES HURST, Practical Draughtsman. 

Pabt I.— Steam Engine Valves. Fart III.— Air Compressor Valves and 

Fast II.— Gas Engine Valves and Oearing. 

Gears. Part IV.— Pump Valves. 

"Mb. Hubby's va,lvbs and VALVB-eiAmiirc wUl prove a very valuable aid, and tend to the 
prodnetlon of Engines of soiBimvio DBSiOB and icoBOicicA.i.irouciH«. . . . Will be lamely 
■001^ alter by Students and Designers. "— Marine ^ttginmr. 

*' As a practical treatise on the subject, the book stands without a rival"— J/eeAanieaf 
Wortd, __ 

HIirtB on Steam EnffliM Design and Construotlon. By Chablks 

Hubst, *' Author of Valves and Valve Gearing." Second Edition, 

Revised. In Paper Boards, 8vo., Cloth Back. Illustrated. Prioe 

Is. 6d. net. 
OoimifTS.- 1. Steam Pipes.— II. Valves.— III. Cylinders.— IV. Air Pumps and Con- 
densers.— V. Motion Work.— VI. Crank Shafts and Pedestals.— VIL Valve Gear.- VIIL 
Lubrication.- IX. Miscellaneous Details — Ihdbx. 

"A handy volume which every practical young engineer should possess."- 7^ Mcd^ 
BngJMtr. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRANa 
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Sbookd Edition, Reviaed. With nnmerofu Plates reduoed from 
Working Drawings and 280 IllnstrationB in the Text. 218. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERINGS 

A Praetieal Text-Book for the Use of Engine Bnlldera. 

Designers and Draughtsmen, Railway 

Engineers, and Students. 

By WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, M.Inst.GK. 

With a Beotion on Amerioan and Continental Engines. 

By albert p. RAVENSHEAR, B.Sc., 

Of Hia Majesty*! Patent Offloe. 

Con$inU.'-H.\aior\oni Introduction. 1768-1868. — Modern Locomotiyes: Simple. « 
Modem LooomotiTea : Oompoand. Primary Gonaldemtion in LooomotlTe Deaign.— 
Cylinders, Stesm Ohests, and Staffln« Boxes.— Pistons, Piston Bods. Oroosheads, and 
Sude Bars.— Oonneoting and ConpUng Bods.— Wbeels and Axles, Axle Boxes, Hombloclca, 
and Bearin; Springs.— Balancing.— valve Gear.— Slide Valves and Valve Gear Details.— 
Framing, Bogles and Axle Tracks, Badial Axle Boxes.— Boilers.— Smokebox. Blast PIpei 
Firebox Fitmigs.— Boiler Monntinga.- Tenders. - Bailway Brakes.— Lubrication.— Oon- 
sumption of FueU Evaporati<m and Engine £fflciency.— American Looomotivea.— Con- 
tinental Looomotivea.— Bepairs, Bnnning, Inspection, and Bene wala— Three Appendioea. 
^Index. 

"The work ooHTAiHa all that cam bs lxaxmt from a book upon such a subject. It 
will at once rank as ths stahdahd work upon this important suBjaorr.*'— .SaiJway MagaMin*, 



In Large 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

LOCOMOTIVE COMPOUNDING AND SUPERHEATING. 

By J. F. GAIRNS. 

GoHTBiriB.— Introductory. — Compounding and Superheating for Looomotivea. — A 
Glassiflcatlon of Compound Systems for Locomotives.— Hie History and Development of 
the Compound Locomotive. — Two-Cylinder Non -Automatic Systems.— Two-Cylinder 
Automatic Ssrstems.— Other Two-Cylinder Systems.- Three-Cylinder Systems.— Four- 
Cylinder Tandem Systems.— Four-Cylinder Two-Orank Systems (other than TandemX— 
Four-Cylinder Balanced Systems.— Four-Cylinder Divided ana Balanced Systems.— 
Articulated Compound Engines.— Triple-Expansion Locomotives. — Comimund Back 
Locomotives.— Concluding Eemarks Concerning Compound Locomotives.- The Use of 
Superheated Steam for Locomotives.— Index. 

*' A welcome addition to the library of the railway engineer.**— fnyinefrin^ Time*. 



In Large Svo, Handsome Cloth. With Plates and lUuetrcUionB. 16e. 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Bt WILLIAM HENRY OOLE, M.Inst.O.R, 

Late Deputy-Manager, North- Western Bailway, India. 

Cofitmte.— Discussion of the Term '* Li^ht Railways.'*— English RailwaTB, 
Rates, and Fanners. — Lijght Railways in Belgium, France, Italv, other 
European Countries, America and the Colonies, India, Ireland.— Road Trans- 
port as an alternative.— The Light Railways Act, 1896.— The Question of 
Gauge.— Construction and Working.- Locomotives and Rolling-Stock.— Light 
Railways in England, Scotland, and Wales.— Appendices and index. 

'* Will remain, for some time yet a Stahdako Work in everything relating to Ulght 
Railways.**— Bngineer. 

"The whole subject is sxhadbtivxlt and PRAcnoALLT considered. The work can be 
eordially recommended aa ikdisprnsablx to those whose duty it is to become acquainted 
with one of the prime necessities of the immediate fntore *'— itotfipg" QfiWini (fns^ttf 

lONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND 






BNQINBBRINQ AND MBOHANIC8. 31 

In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully lUnBtrated. 

PRACTICAL CALCULATIONS FOR ENGINEERS. 

By CHARLES E. LARARD, 

A.M.Inst.C.K. M.LMecb.E., Wta.Ezh., 
Head of the Mechanical Engineering JOepartment at the Northampton Institute, London, F-G. 

And H. a. GOLDING, A.M.Inst. C.E. 

CONTEMTB.— Sbotion I.— Contracted Methods of Calculation.— Technical Mensura- 
tion.— Practical Calculation by Logarithms.— The Slide Bule and its Applications.— 
Squared Paper and its Uses. Sbction II.— Pulleys and Wheels in Train.— Speed Katlos 
and Practical Examples.- Principle of Moments Applied to Practical Problems.— Work 
and Power.— Enemr and Speed Fluctuations.— Transmission of Work through Machines. 
— ^Friction and Efficiency. — Transmission of Power. — Shafting. — Motion on a Circle. — 
Momentum, Acceleration, and Force Action. Section III.— Temperature Scales.— Units 
of Heat.— Specific Heat.— Heat and Work.— Heat Value of Fuels.— Heat Losses in Engine 
and Boiler Plant.— Properties of Steam. — Moisture and Dryness Fraction. — Steam and 
Fuel Calculationa— Boiler Efficiency.— Size of Boiler.— Engine Calculations.— Power, 
Indicated and Brake.-y-Calculations for Dimensions.— Steam Consumption and Willans 
Law. — Efficiencies, Comparative Costs of Power Production.— Commercial Efficiency. 
Seotion IV.— The Commercial side of Engineering.— Calculation of Weights.— Division 
of Costs, Material and Labour, Shop Charges and Establishment Charges.— Estimates.— 
Profit.— Use of Squared Paper in the Estimating Department and to the General 
Muiagement. 



Sixth Edition. Folio, strongly half-bound, a is. 

TRJLVSRSS TiLBr.ES: 

Computed to Four Places of Decimals fop every Minute of Angle 

up to 100 of Distance. 

For the Use of Surveyors and Ensrlneers. 
By RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 

Authorised Surveyor for the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria. 

*«* Published wUk the Comcitrretui 0/ the Suroeyers-General for New South 

WaUs and Victoria. 

** Those who haire experience in exact Snavsv-woaK will best know how to appreciate 
the enormous amount of labour represented by this Taluable book. The computations 
enable the user to ascertain the sines and cosines for a distance of twelve miles to within 
half an inch, and this av bsfbkbncs to but Ons Tabls, in plape ot the usual Fifteen 
minute computations required. This alone is evidence of the assistance which the Tables 
ensure to every user, kdA as every Surveyor in active practice has felt dhe want of such 
a<sistance raw knowing or thkir publication will rsmain without thbm." 

-^Bngifutr, 

Strongly Bound in Super Royal 8vo. Cloth Boards. Ts. 6d. net. 



Fop Calculating Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 

For Engineering, TeohnioaJ and Allied Trades. 
By henry a. GOLDING, A.M.Inst.M.E., 

Technical Anistant to Messrs. Bryan Donkin and Clench, Ltd., and Assistant Lecturer 
In Mechanical Engineering at the Northampton Institute, London, E.O. 

"Cannot fall to prove practically serviceable to those for whom they have been 
designed."— 5(»teman. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED EXETER STREET, STRANdT 
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Second Edition. Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth. With 
lUustratioDB, Tables, &c. 21s. net. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Lubrication, and on the 
Nature, Properties, and Testing of Lubricants. 

BT AHD 

LEONARD ABOHBUTT, F.I.O., P.C.8., B. M. DEELEY, BlLMech.E., P.G.S., 

Ohemist to the Mid. By. Oo. Chief Loco. Super., Itid. By. Oo. 

CoNTBNTS.— L Friction of SolidB.— IL Liqi^d Friction or ViBCOtity. and Plastic 
Motion.— m. Snperflcial Tension.— lY. The Theory of Lubrication.— Y. Labricanta, 
their Sources, Preparation, and Properties.— YI. Physical Properties and Methods of 
Bnonination of Lubricants.— YII. Chemical Properties and Methods of Bzamlnatlon 
of Lubricants.— YIIL The Systematic Testing ox Lubricants by Physical and Chemical 
Methods.— IX. The Mechanical Testing of Lubricants.— X. The Design and Lubrication 
of Bearings.— XL The Lubrication of Machinery.— Indbx. 

" Contains practically ALL THAT IS known on the subject. Deserves the careful 
attention of all ISngineers."- iiaiZvay OJlcial OuzetU. 



Fourth Edffiok. VeryfuUy lUustraUd. Aoih^ 4s. 6eK, 

STEAM -- BOILERS: 

TKBIR DXtFlBOTS, ICANAaBiaSNT, AJTD OONSTRnOTIOM, 

By R D. MUNRO, 

Chi^ Engineer of the SeotHth Bo&ar Inmranee and Sngine Intpeetkn Comprnvf, 

Gbnbral Contbmts. — I. Explosions caused (z) b^ Overheating of Platesp— <t) By 
X>efecdve and Overloaded Safety Valves— (3) By Corrosion, Intenial or Exteniai— U) By 
Defective Design and Construction (Unsupported Flue Tubes ; Unstrengtheced Mannoles ; 
Defective Staymg : Strenfl:th of Rivetted joints; Factor of Safety)— II. Comstkuction of 
Vbktical Boilbkb: Shells— Crown Plates and Uptake Tubes — Man-Holes, Mud-Holes, 
and Fire-Holes — Fireboxes — Mounting — Management — Qeaninj;— Table of Btosting 
Pressures of Steel Boilers — ^Table of Rivetted Joints — Specifications and Drawing of 
lAncashure Boiler for Working Pressures (a) 80 lbs. ; (3) soo lbs. per square indi respectively. 

" A valuable companion for workmen and engineers engaged about Steam Boilers, ouj^ 
to be carefully studied, and always at hand."— C^//. Guardian, 



By THB SAME Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Handbook 
based on Actual Experiment. With Diagram and Coloured Plate. 3s. 



In Crown Svo, Cloth, Fully Illustrated, ^s. net. 

EMERY GRINDING MACHINERY. 

A Text-Book of Workshop Ppaetice In General Tool Grlndlnff, and the 
Desiflrn, Constpuction, and Application of the Machines Employed. 

By R. B. HODGSON, A.M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Introduction. — ^Tool Grinding. — Emery Wheels. — Mounting Emenr Wheels. 
—Emery Rings and Cylinders. — Conditions to Ensure Efficient Working. — 
Leading Types of Machines.— Concave and Convex Grinding. — Cup and Osne 
Machines. — Multiple Grinding. — "Guest" Universal and Cutter Grinding 
Machines. — Ward Universal Cutter Grinder. — Press. — Tool Grinding. — Lathe 
Centre Grinder. — Polishing. — Index. 

"Eminently practical . . . cannot fail to attract the notice of the users of this dass of 
inachinery, and to meet with careful perusal." — Chem. Tradt Journal. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



BNQINBERINQ AND MBOHANI08, 33 

In Three Parts. Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Very Fully Illustrated. 

MOTOR-CAR MECHANISM AND MANAGEMENT. 

By W. POYNTER ADAMS, M.Inst.KE. 



Part I.— The Petrol Car. Part II.— The Electrical Car. 

Part III.— The Steam Car. 



PART I.— THE PETROL CAR. 5s. net 

Sbcond Editiok. With important new Appendix, illustrating and defining parts 

of actual cars in use. 

Contents.— Section I. — ^The Mechanism of the Petrol Car.— 
The Engine. — The Engine Accessories. — Electrical Ignition and Accessories. 
—Multiple Cylinder Engines.— The Petrol.— The Chassis and Driving Gear. 
— Section II. — The Management of the Petrol Car. — The Engine. — 
The Engine Accessories. — Electrical Ignition. — The Chassis and Driving 
Gear. —General Management. — Appendix. —Glossary. — Index. 

''Should be carefully studied by those who have anything to do with motors." — Auio- 
mtobiU and Carriage Builder^ Jourtuit, 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Very Fully Illustrated. 18b. net. 

A MANUAL OF 

PETROL MOTORS AND MOTOR-CARS. 

Comprising the Designing, Construction, and Worhing of Petrol Motors. 

By F. STRICKLAND. 

OSNBRAL C0NTSNT8.— PART I. : Eroimbs.— Historical.— Power Bequlred.— General 
Arrangement of Engines.— Ignition.— Carburettors.— Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, Ac- 
Crank Shafts, Crank Chambers, Cams, Banners, Guides, Ac— Pampe. — Flywheels.— 
Pipe Arrangements.— Silencers.— Engine Control, Balancing.— Motor Cycle Engines.- 
Marine Motors.— Two^^cle Motors.— Paraffin Carborettors.— Gas Producers. Part 
II.: CARS.— General Arrangements. —Clutches.— TransmiBsion. — Differential Gears.— 
Universal Joints.— Axles. — Springs. — Radius Bods. — Brakes. — Wheels. — Frames. — 
Steering Gear. — Badiator. — Stens, Mudguards, Botmets, Ac. — Lubrication. — Ball 
Bearings.— Bodies.— Factors of Safety.— Calculations of Stresses.— Special Change Speed 
Gears.— Special Cars.— Commercial vehicles.— Baciug Cars.— Index. 



Ready Immedl/itrly. In Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Very Fully 

Illostrated by Plates and Diagrams. 

THE PROBLEM OP PLIGHT. 

By HERBERT CHATLEY, B.Sc.(Eno.), London, 
Leetnrer in Applied Meohanios, Portsmouth Technical Institute. 

Oomirrs.— The Problem of Flight— The Helix. — The ASroplane.— The Aviplane.— 
Dlriclble Balooos.— Form and Fittings of the Airship.— Appsndicbs (TAc Pottmiity 0/ 
Fliffhtt Weight, A Flexible Wing, Ikeory of Balance^ Bibliography).— htonx. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. IIHITED. EXbTER STREET, STRANa 
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WOBKS BY 
ANDREW JAMIESON, M.INST.CK, M.I.KE^ F.RS.E., 

Fomurly Professor of Electrical Etitifutringf Tke Glas. and W^ of Scot, Tech, Coll, 

PBOFESSOB JAMIESON'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKB. 

In Large Crvum %vo. Futty lUmtnUtd. 

STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES, INCLUDING TURBINES 

AND BOILERS. For the Use of Engineers and for Students prqMuring 
for Examinations. With 800 pp., over 400 Illustrations, 11 Plates, many 
B. of E., C. and G., Questions and Answers, and all Inst. C.E. Exams, 
on Theory of Heat Engines. Fifteenth Edition, Revised. los. 6d. 
" The BssT Book yet published for the use of Students."— iTiyvMicr. 

APPUED MECHANICS & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Including All the Inst. C.E. Exams, in (i) Applied Mechanics; 
(2) Strength and Elasticity of Materials; (3a) Theory of Structures; 
(ii) Theory of Machines ; Hydraulics. Also B. of E. ; C. and G. Questions. 
Vol. 1. — Comprising 568 pages, 300 Illustrations, and Questions : 
Part I., The Principle of Work and its Applications; Part II.: Friction, 
Lubrication of Bearings, &c. ; Different kinds of Gearing and their Appli- 
cations to Workshop Tools, &c. Fifth Edition. 8s. 6d. 

" Fully maintains the reputation of the Author.** — Pract, Engin^r. 

VoL II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI., with over 800 pages, 371 lUiis- 
trations ; Motion and Energy, Theory of Structures or Graphic Statics ; 
Strength and Elasticity of Materials ; Hydraulics and Hydnulic 
Machinery. Fifth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

"Wbll and lucidly writtbn.** — The Engineer, 

\* Each of the above volttmes is compute in itself, and sold se^ruiefy. 



PBOFESSOB JAMIESON'S INTBODUGTOBT MANUALS 

Crown 800. With Illustrations and Examinatum Papers. 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary 

Manual of). For First- Year Students, forming an Introduction to the 
Author^s larger Work. Eleventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3/d. 
" Should be in the hands of bvbry engineering apprendce.*^— Pmc/feo/ E$iginMr* 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTBICIT7 (Practical Elementary 

Manual of). For First- Year Students. With Stud Inst.C. E. and B. of E. 
Exam. Questions. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3/6, 
" A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY Text-book. PRACTICAL and deai.'*—Ndtttre. 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual ot). 

For First- Year Students. With B. of E., C. and G. ; and Stud. Inst CE. 
Questions. Seventh Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 3/6. 

" The work has very high qualities, which may be condensed into the one woid 
* CLBAR.' "Science and Art. 



A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

For the Use of Electricians and Engineers. By John Munro, C.E., 
and Prof. Jamieson. Pocket Size. Leather, 8s. 6d. Eighteenth 
Edition. [See p. 48 General Catalogue. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



BNauraMBINO and MXOEANIOa. 3S 

WOBKS BT W. J. MACQUORR MKDIE, LL.D., F.R.S. 

ThopouflThly Revised by VH. J. MILI^AR, C.B. 



A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : Comprising the 

Principles of Statics and Cinemattos, and Theoiy of Stmctures, 
Meohaiiism, and Machines. With Nomeroiu Dii^B;rams. Crown Svo, 
Cloth. Sbyintsknth Bdition. 12b. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING : Comprisiiig Engin- 

earing Surveys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Carpentry, Metal 
Work, Roads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, Harbours, &c. 
With Numerous Tables and Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Twxnty-Thibd Edition. IBs. 



A MANUAL OF MACHINERY AND MILLWORK: Com- 

prising the Qeometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Construction, and 
Objects of Machines, dec With nearly 300 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth. SuvBNTH Edition. 12s. 6a. 



A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

PRIME MOVERS. With a Section on Gas, Oil, and Aib 
Engines, by Bbtan Donkin, M.InstC.E. With Folding Plates 
and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Sixtbenth 
Edition 12s. 6d. 

USEFUL RULES AND TABLES : For Architects, Builders, 

Engineers, Founders, Mechanics, Shipbuilders, Surveyors, &o. With 
Appendix for the use of Eleotbioal Enoinbebp. By Professor 
Jahieson, M.InstO.E., M.LE.E. Seybnth Edition. 10b. 6d. 



A MECHANICAL TEXT -BOOK: A Practical and Simple 
Introduction to the Study of Mechanics. By E^rofessor Rankine 
and E. F. Bambeb, C.E. With Kumeroua lUustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth. Fifth Edition. 9s. 

%* Th€ " MMHAnoAL Tbzt-Book ** iMM ctei^Mrf frr ProfaMor BAinmm m mi Isno- 
DUOXIOH to the a6oM Seriu of MtmMoU. 



MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. Part I. Tempera- 

ture, Elasticity, and Expansion of Vapours, Liquids, and Solids. 
Part II. Energy and its Transformations. Part III. Wave-Forms, 
Propulsion of Vessels, Ac. With Memoir by Professor Tait, M.A. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. 3l8. 6d. 

" No more enduring Memorial of PtofesMr Rankine ooold be deriied than the imbiicap 
don of thew papers in an accessible form. . . . The CoUectioin is most valuaUe on 
acooont of the nature of his discoveries, and the beauty and completeness of his analysis. * 

iONDON: GHAfiLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND* 
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Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With 60 Plates and 
Numerous Illustrations. Handsome Cloth. ^45. 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E, F.GS., 

PBLLOW OP Kim/S COLUH3B, U>NDOM ; PROP. BMBRXTUS OP dPIL BN6IMBBSIMC, 

kino's collks, rrc., btc. 

Contents — Dischaive through Orifices. — Flow of Water through Pipes. — Aocumulatots. 
— Presses and Lifts. — Hoists. — Rams. — Hydraulic Engines. — Pumping Engines.— Capstans. 
— Traversers. — Jacks. — Weighing Machines. — Riveters and Shop Took. — Punchuog. 
"Shearing, smd Flangine Machines. — Cranes. — Coal Discharging Machines.-;— Drills and 
-Cutters. — Pile Drivers, Excavators, &c. — Hydraulic Machinery applied to Bridges^ Dock 
■Gates, Wheels and Turbines. — Shields. — Various Systems ana Power Installations — 
Meters, &c— Index. 



tt 



The standard work on the application of water power." — Cassiers Magauine, 



Second Edition, OreaUy Enlarged. With Frontiepiece, several 
PkUee, and over 250 lUtutraHons. 2ls, net, 

THE PRDICIPLES AND COHSTRUCTIOH OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Practical Illustrationfl of Engines and Pumps applied to MnfiHOt 

Town Watbb Supplt, Drainage of Lands, ko,, also Economy 

and Efficiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By henry DAVEY, 

Member of the Imititutioii of Civil Engineers, Member of the lostltatiQii o( 

Mechanical Engineers, F.O.S., Ao. 

OoNTSNTS — Early History of Pumping En^ea — Steam Pumping Engines — 
Pumps and Pump Valves— General Principles of Non-Botative Pumping 
Engines— The Cormsh Engine, Simple and Compound— Types of Mining 
Engines — Pit Work— Shaft Sinking — Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Mines — Electric Transmission of Power— Valve Gears of Pumping Engines 
— Water Prebsure Pumping Engines — Water Works Engines — Pumping 
Engine Economy and Trials of Pumping filachinery — Centrifugal and other 
Low-lift Pumps— Hydraulic Rams, Pumping Mains, kc — Index. 

'*By the 'one English Engineer who probably knows more sbont Pomplng Maohlnery 
than AKT oTHxa.' ... A volukb RBooBonro thk bbsultb or loho xxFaaaaraB and 
STODT."— 7%« Stiffiueer. 

MUndonbtedlyTBBBBST asd xobt 'FRAonoAL tbbatus on Pumping Machinery that bas 
TK BSBN POBLUHBD.*'— i/intn^yotinki^ 

U)NDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. &TRANO 
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At Pbess. In Lar^e 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely lUastrated. 
In Two Volumes, Each Complete in itself, and 

Sold Skparatkly. 

rrHE DSSION 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. 

By JOHN HARVARD BILES, M.Inst.N.A., 

Professor of N*Tal ArohiteetQre In Glasgow UniTersity. 

COHTEMTS OF VoLUiiB I.— Pabt I. : G«neral CoDslderations.— Methods of Determin- 
ation of the Volume and Centre of Gravity of a known Solid. — Graphic Bules for 
Integration.— Volumes and Centre of Gravity of Volumes.— Delineation and Descriptive 
Geometry of a Ship's Form.— Description and Instances of Ship's Forms.— Description 
of Types of Ships. Past II. : Calculation of Displacement, Centre of Buoyancy and 
Areas.— Metacentres.— Trim.— Coefficients and Standardising.— Results of Ship Calcula- 
tions.— Instruments Used to Determine Areas, Moments, and Moments of Inertia of 
Plane Curves.— Cargo Capacities.— Effects on Draught, Trim, and Initial Stability due 
toFloodtngCompartments. — Tonnage.— Freeboard.— Launching.— Application of the 
Integraph to Ship Calculations.— Straining due to Unequal Longitudinial Distribution 
of Weight and Buoyancy.— Consideration of Stresses in a Girder.- Anplication of Stress 
Formulae to the Section of a Ship.— Shearing Forces and Bending Moments on a Ship 
amongst Waves.— Stresses on the Structure when Inclined to the Upright or to the 
Line of Advance of the Waves. — Distribution of Pressure on the Keel Blocks of a 
Vessel in Dry Dock.— Consideration of Compression in Ship Structure. 



BY PROFESSOR BILES. 

LECTURES ON THE MARINE STEAM TURBINL 

With 181 lUuBtrationa. Price 68, net 
See page 28. 



• RoytU 800, HandBomt Oloth. With numerous lituatratlom and Tablu. 28$. 

THE STABILITY OP SHIPS, 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., 



OF THX ntPBKIAL OKDBKS OF ST. STANIXJiUS OF KU8SIA ; FXAMCIS JOOm OF 
AUmtlA; MKDJIDIB OF TURUCr; AMD U8IMO SUN OF JAPAN; FIC» 
FBniDBNT OF THB INtTmiTION OF NAVAL ARCHrTBCTS. 

*' Sir Xdwako Rkkd's ' Stabilitv of Stars * is infaluablb. The Natal A blma tbct 
win find brought together and readv to his hand, a mass of inlonnation which he would odifli^ 
wise have to seek in an almost endless variety of puhlifarions, and some of which he would 
possiUy not be able to obtain at ail ttlsewhere."— tSteMwA^. 

UNDON : CHARLES eRlFFIN « CO.. UNITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 



38 CHARLES GRIFFIN S 00^8 PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

WORKS BY THOMAS WALTON, 

NAVAL AROHITECT. 



Third Edition. lUnsUated with Plates, Numerous Diagrams, and 

Figures in the Text. • 1 8s. net 

STEEL SHIPS! 

THEIB OONSTBUOTION AND MAINTENANOB. 

A Manual for Shipbuilders, Ship Superintendents, Students, 

and Marine Engineers. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect, 



AUTHOR OP "know YOUK OWN SHIP." 



OoMTBNTB. — I. Manufacture of Cast Iron. Wrought Iron, and SteoL — Com- 
position of Iron and Steel, (Quality, Strengtn, Tests, ftc II. Glassifioation of 
Steel Ships. III. Considerations in makin? choice of Type of VesseL — ^Framinff 
of Ships. rV. Strains experienced by ShifM. — Metnods of Compnting ana 
Comparing Strengths of Ships. V. Construction of Ships. — Alternative Modes 
of Construction. — Types of Vessels. — Turret, Self Trimming, and Trunk 
Steamers, &c. — Rivets and Bivetting, Workmanship. VI. Pumping Arrange- 
ments, VII. Maintenance. — Prevention of Deterioration in the Hulls of 

Ships. — Cement, Paint, &a— Indbx. 

^* Bo thorouich and wetl written Is every chapter in the book that It is dlffionlt to aeleet 
■nv of them as behig worthy of exoeptional praise. Altogether, the work la ezeellent, and 
will prove of great value to those for whom It la intended?*— 27ke BmgUtttr, 

At Press. In Handsome Cloth. Very fully Illustrated. 

PRESENT-DAY SHIPBUILDING. 

For Shipyard Students, Ships* Ofpcers, and Engineers, 

By THOS. WALTON, 

Author of "Know Your Own Ship'* 

General Contents.— Classification.— Materials used in Shipbuilding. — 
Alternative Modes of Construction. — Details of Construction. — Framing, 
Plating, Rivetting, Stem Frames, Twin-Screw Arrangements, Water 
Ballast Arrangements, Loading and Discharging Gear, &c. — Types of 
Vessels, including Atlantic Liners, Cargo Steamers, Oil carrying Steamers, 
Turret and other Self Trimming Steamers, &c.— Index. 



Ninth Edition. lUuatrcUed, Handsome Cloth, Crown 8vo, 7b, Sd^ 

The Chapters on Tonnage and Freeboapd have been bpouffht thorouirhly 
up to date, and embody the latest (1906) Board of Trade Regulations on 
these subjects. 

KNOW YOUR OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect. 

Specially arranged to suit the requirements of Ships' Officers, Shipowners 
Suoerintendents, Draughtsmen, Engineers, and Others, 

Contents. — Displacement and Deadweight. — Moments. — Buoyancy. — Strain. — 
Structure. — Stability. — K oiling. — Ballasting. — Loading.— Shifting Cargoes.— Elf ect of 
Admission of Water into Ship.— Trim Tonnase.- Freeboard (Load-line).— Calculations.— 
Set of Calculations from Actual Drawings.— Index. 

*' The woric Is of the hlshest value, and all who go down to the sci in ships should make them- 
selves acquainted with iC—Sflippinif World (on the new edition). 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Bditbd bt SDW. BLAGKMORE, 
HMter Mftiiner, Tint GImi Trinity Hoqm Gertlfloate, Anoa Inst. N.A. ; 

Ahd WRnmi, xaiklt, by Sulobs for Sailobb. 



"Tms ADMnuBLS 8BBIBB."— Fa<rptoy< "A tbbt usanrL sbbibb."— iira(ttr«. 
"Bybbt Ship sboiilcl have the wholb Sbbibb u a Bbibbbncb Librabt. Habb- 

8OMBLT BOUBD, OLBABLT PBIBTBD and ILLUSTRATBD."— L<Wfyoo{ Jcum, nf OMNIWrotf. 



The British Hereantile Marine : An Hlstonoai Sketch of its Rim 

and DeTelopment. By the Bditob, Gaft. Blaokmobb. 8a. 6d. 

"Captain Blaokmore ■ splbbdid book . . . oontaini pangraphi on eTaty point 
of Interest to the Merchant Marine. The £48 pages of this book are thb most yalu- 
ABLB to the tea captain that have bvbb been oompilbd."— Jfaraftont Stiraioe Rnitfm, 

Elementary Seamanship. By D. Wilson-Barkbb, Master Mftriner, 
T.S.8.B., F.B.O.S. With nmneroni Plates, two in Colonn, and ITrontlspiece. 
FOUBVH BDmOB, Thoroughly BeTlsed. With additional lUostrations. as. 
"This ADXIBABLB KABUAL, by Capt. Wiuob Ba&kbb, Of the * Worcester,' seems 

to na PBBIBOTLT DBBIQBBD."— iitAMMBtMII. 



Know Tour Own Ship : A Simple ExpUmation of the Stabihty, Con- 
stmctlon, Tonnage, and freeboard of Ships. By Thos. Waiaob, NaTal Architect. 
Nni TH BDinOB. 7s. 6d. 
" Mb. Waltob'8 book will be found tbbt vsbful."— 7Aa Sngin&er. 



Navigation : Theoretieal and Practical. By D. Wilson-Babkik 

and Willia m Alliboham. Sboobd Bdition, Beyiwd. Ss. 6d. 
"Pbboibblt the Und of work required for the Kew Certlfloatee of competenoy. 
Candidates will find It ibtaluablb. "—DundM Advertimr, 

Marine Meteorologr: For Officers of the Merchant Navy. By 
WnjjAX ALLiBOHAif TFlrst Class Honours, Navigation, Science and Art Department. 
With Illustrations and Maps, and faerimOe reproduction of log page. 7s. 6d. 
" Quite the bbst pubuoatiob on this subject."— Slk^ppini^ GauUe. 

Latitude and Longitade : How to find them. By w. J. Millab, 

C.B. Sboond BDinoB, Bevised. St. 

" Cannot but prove an acquisition to those studying Karlgation."— JfoHtM Bnginsor, 

Praetieal Mechanics : Applied to the requirements of the Sailor. 
QyTHOS. MAOKBBzn, Master tbrlner, F.B.A.S. SIOONB Bdefiob, Bevised. 8s. 6d. 
'• Wbll worth the money . . . BxaBBDiBGLT hblpful."— ^i|»p»n9 World, 

Mgonc 

InauM „ 
Price 8s. 6d. 
"This BMiBBNTLT PRAOTIOAL and reliable volume."— &A<)o{ma«ter. 



ronometry : For the Youns Sailor, ko. By Rich. C. Buck, of the 
hames Nautical Trainbig CoUege, H.M.S. " Worcester." Third Bditiob, Bevised . 



Practical Alflrebra. By Rioh. C. Buck. Companion Volome to the 
above, for SaUors and others. Sbcomd Bditiob, Bevised. Price 8s. ed. 
" It is JU9T THB BOOK for the young sailor mindful of progress."— ilTautiodrf MagasSne, 

The Leral Duties of Shipmasters. By Bbnbdigt Wm. Ginsbubo, 

M.A., jLL.D., of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit: Barrister-at-Law. SBOOflD 

Bditiob, Thoroughly Bevised and Bnlarged. Price 4s. Od. 

" IBYALVABLB to masters. . . . We can fully recommend It. "—A^Vif^Outftts. 

^ ¥.5^^ *5fL S'H*®*! Help for Shijpmasters. Including First 
Aldat Sea. By Wm. JomrsoB Smith, r.B.C.8., fiindpal Medical OffloerTseamen's 
Hospital, Greenwich. Thibd Bditiob, Thoroughly BevtaedTeT^ ^^ o^men s 
"SouBD, JUPioiouB, rbally hblpbul."— iThd Zanc rt. ^^ 

LOHOON : CHARLES GRIFFIN t CO., UMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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4D CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

QBIFFIirS NAUTICAL SERIES . 

Introductory Yolv/me. Price Ss. 6cL 

TECS 

British Mercantile Marine. 

By EDWARD BLACKMORE, 

IIASTBH MARXNSR; ASSOCIATB OP THB INSTITUTION OP NAVAL ARCHITBCTSS 

MBICBBK OP THB INSTITUTION OP BNCINBBRS AND SHIPBUXLOBXS 

Df SCOTUINO : BDITOR OP GRIPPOC'S ''NAUTICAL SBUBS." 

GnrsRAL Contents.— HiSTORiOAL : From Early Timee to 1486— Pn^jreet 
binder Henry VIII.— l^o Death of Mary— Dtxring Elizabeth's Reign— I^ to 
Che Reign of William III.— The 18th and i9th Centuriee— loBtitation of 
Examinations — Rise and Progress of Steam Propnlsion — Developmeiit of 
Free Trade-Shipping Legislation, 1862 to 1875— " Locksley HaU^ Caso- 
Shipmasters' Societies— Loiuling of Ships — Shipping Legislation, 1884 to 1804 — 
Statistics of Shipping. The Pbbsonnel : Shipowners— Officers— Mariner*— 
Duties and Present Position. Education: A Seaman's Eklacation: what it 
should be— Present Means of Edncation- Hints. Disciplinb and Duty — 
Postscript — The Serious Decrease in the Nmnber of Britidb Seamen, a Matter 
demanding the Attention of the Nation. 

** iBTBBSSTiMe uid Imstbuoxivx . . . may be read with pboir and BSJomm."- 
4HmaMm Btrmid. 

f* SvsKT BBAMOB oi the sobject ifi dealt with in a way which showi that the wrHar 
* knows the ropes ' familiarly.**— 560<«ma». 

"This ADioBABLB book . . . TXKMs With oaefol information— flhonld be In the 
^baods of every Sailor.**— ITctrem Morning Newt. 



Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. With Additional 

Illustrations. Price 6s, 



ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. 

D. WILSON-BARKER, Master Mariner; F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S.,&a,ftd. 

toungee bbotbbr or the trinitt bouse. 

With Frontispiece, Numerous Plates (Two in Colours), and lUnstrationE 

in the Text. 

General Contents.— The Building of a Ship; Parts of Hull, Masts, 
.ftc — Ropes, Knot^ Splicing, &c. — Gear, Lead and Log, &c — Rlsging, 
Anchors — Sailmakmg — The Sails, &c —Handling of Boats under Sail — 
Signals and SignsJhng— Rule of the Road— Keeping and Relieving Watch — 
Points of Etiquette— Glossary of Sea Terms and Phrases — Index. 

*•* The Tolmne oontainB the mw bdlss or thx boad. 

** This ADinaABLX makual. by Oapt. Wilbov-Babkbb of the ' WoroeBter,' seems to as 
FBirsOTLT DBB1GHBD. and holds Its plftos ozoellently In *■ Qairmr'B Nautical Sbbibs.' . . . 
Altiioogh intended for those who are to become Offlcers of the Merchant Nayy, It will be 
4oand nsefnl by axx tacbtsmbb."-- iltAcnjnnn. 

*** For complete List of Ourraf's Nautical Sbbibs, see p. 89. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES, 

Sbcond Edition, Revised qmd lUuetrated. Price Ss. 6d, 

IsTAViaATION: 

By DAVID WILSON-BARKER, RN.R, P.R.S.B., Aa, &o., 

AKD 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

rXBST-COUflS HOHOUES, VAYIOATIOH, BOIUfOH AHD ART DBPARTXnT. 

TRAitb flumecou0 ^llustraticnd an^ Examination (ftue6tion0» 

GbnxraXi Contintb.— Definitionfl— Latittide and Longitude — Instmmaiitfi 
d Navigation — Correction of (yOurBea— Plane Sailing — Traverse Sailing— Day*! 
Work — Paiallel Sailing — Middle Latitude Sailmg — Mercator's Chart— 
Meroator Sailing — Current Sailing — Position by Bearingp— Great Circle Sailing 
—The Tides— Questiona — ^Appenoiz : Compass Error— Numerous Useful Hints. 
Aa — ^Index. 

** Pbmublt the kind of work required for the New Oertifloates of competency In frades 
from Second Hate to extra Master. . . . Candidates will find It nnr it jauh. "^Jhtndm 



^* A OAPiTAL LRTLB BOOK . . . speolally adapted to the New Exsxninations. The 
Anthors ere Oapt. Wnsov-Bijaax (Capteln-Saperlntendeat of the Nantioal OoUege, H.M.8b 
* Woreester/ who hu had great ezperlenoe in the higheit problems of Navigation), and 
Hb. AixmoHAic, a well-known writer on the Science of Navigation and Navtical Aitrcmomy. *' 
^Shipping World. 



HarujUome Ohth. FuUy Illrutrated. Price 79, 6d, 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOB OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAYT. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Joint Author of "Navigation, Theoretical and Practical." 

With nqmerous Plates, Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, and a facsimile 
Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log- Book. 

SUMMARY OF CONTHNTa 

IMTBODCOTORT.— Instromenta Used at Sea for Meteorological Parpoeet.->Meteoro- 
togioal log-Books.— Atmospheric Pressore.— Air Temperatures.— Sea Temperatures.— 
winds.— wind Force Scales.— History of the Law of Storms.— Hurricanes, Seasons, and 
Storm Tracks.— Solution of the Cyclone Problem.— Ocean Currents.— Icebergs.— Syn- 
ohronons Charts.— Dew, Mists. Fogs, and Haze.— Clouds.— Bain, Snow, anu Hail.— 
Mirage, Bainbows, Coronas, Halos, ana Meteors.— Lightning, Corposants, and Auroras.— 
Qdutiohb.— Appendix.- iMDix. 

" Qnite ttaa bist publication, a,hd certainly the host iktbbssviro, on this sufatJect ever 
preianted to Nautical mta "SMpping QoMetU. 

*«* For Complete List of Gbiffin's Nautical Ssbixs, see p. 39. 

iONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMIfED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



4* oaABLm sMtmir s oo.v pvmlioatiom», 

QBurDrs yAuncAL series. 

Sboond Editiom, Revised. With Nameroiu Uliutrationi. Prioe Sa. 6d. 

Practical Mechanics: 

Applied to the Beqairements of the Sailor. 

By THOS. MACKENZIE, 

Matttr Marinmr^ F.R.AM. 

GlHERAL CoiTTENTB.— Reaolation and GoinpoBition of Forces— Wotk done 

gr Machines and Living Agents— The Mechanical Powers: The Lever; 
errioks as Bent Levers — ^The Wheel and Axle : Windlass ; Ship's Oapstaa ; 
Grab Winch— Tackles : the '*01d Man"— The Inclined Plane; the Screw— 
The Centre of Gravity of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strength of Rope : 
Steel Wire, Manilla^ Hemp, Coir — Derricks and Shears— Calcmation of the 
Cross-fareakdng Strain of Fir Spar — Centre of Effort of Sails — ^Hydrostatics : 
the Diving-bell ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship's Pmnp. ftc. 
" This exoellent book . . . contains a lakob amount of information.'* 

*' Well wobth the money . . . wiU be fonnd ezoeedinglt helftul." — 
big World, 

To Ships' Ofticbbs' bookcase will henceforth be complete without 
Oaftaik Mackenzie's ' Pbaotical Meohanios. ' Notwithstanding my many 
years' experience at sea, it has told me how much more there it to (tequire," — 
(Letter to the Publishers from a Master Mariner). 

" I must express my thanks to yon for the labour and care jroa have take* 
in 'PBA(7ncAL Mechanics.' . . . It is a life's expkmbnoe. . . 
What an amount we frequently see wasted by rimng purchases without reason 
and accidents to spars, &c., &c. ! 'Practical Mechanics' would save all 
THIS." — (Letter to the Author from another Master Mariner). 



'^, 



WORKS BT RICHARD C. BUCK, 

Of kha ThftmeB Nantioal Training College, H.M.S. ' Worcester.' 

A Manual of Trigonometry: 

with Diagrams, Examples, and Exercises. Price 8s. 6d. 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 

*«* Mr. Buck's Text-Book has been speoiallt prepared with a view 

to the New Examinations of the Board of Trade, in which Trigonometry 

is an obligatory subject. 

"Tliia BMirsHTLT PBAoncAL and bbuaslb volumb.**— Acltoolfiuu<«r. 

A Manual of Alg^ebra. 

Designed *o meet the Requirements of Saiiore and others. 
Second Edition, Revised. Price 3b. 6d. 

V These elementary works on alqbbba and TBiooHOMBTmr are written speetally for 
those who will have little opportonlty of oonsohlng a Teaoher. They are books for ^^smtr- 
HBLT.*' All bnt the dmpleet explanations have, therefore, been avoided, and ABSwaas te 
the Bzeroiaes are glvea Any person may readily, by careful stadv, become master of llieir 
oontonts, and thus lay the foundation for a further mathematloaf oonrse, if desired. It is 
hoped that to the yonnger Offloers of our Mercantile Marine they will be f ouid decidedly 
■errioeable. The szamples and Exercises are taken from the KraTninatlon Papen est for 
the Oadets of the " Worcester." 

"Clearly arranged, and well got up. . . .A flrst-rate Elementary Algebra. » 
Ifoutieta Magatim. 
\*Vot complete Uat of Qspynr's Naotisal Bbhis. lee p. »♦ 

LONDON : CHARLES QRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GBnTDTS yAUnCAL SERIES. 

Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Extended. In Crown 8vo. 

Handsome Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 

THE LEGAL DUTES OF SHIPHASTERS. 

BT 

BENEDICT WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), 

Of the Inner Temple and Northern Cirouit; Barrlster*at>Law. 

Genopal Contents.— The Qnalifloation for the Petition of Shipmaiter— The Oon- 
traot with the Shipowner— The Master*! Daty in respect of the Crew : BngagemeBt 
Apprentices; Discipline; ProYlBlons, Accommodation, and Medical Comforts ; Payment 
of wages and DLMharse— The Master's Dnty in respect of the Passengers— The Master's 
Vlnsncial Responsibilities— The Master's Dnty in respect of the Cargo— The Master's 
Dnty in Case of Casualty— The Master's Dnty to certain Public Authorities— The 
Master's Duty in relation to PUots, Signals, FIsab, and Light Dues— Ihe Master's Du^ 
upon ArrlTsl at the Port of Discharge— AppendiceB relative to certain JmoI Matters : 
Board of Trade Certificates, Dietary Scales, Stowage of Grain Cargoes, Load Line Begnla* 
tions, LIfe-saTtng Appliances, Carnage of Cattle at Sea, ^., ^.—Copious Index. 

" No intelligent Master staoold fiOl to add this to bis list of neoesssiy books. A few lines 
of it may says ▲ Lawrim's ns, bbsidks ihdlbss wobbt."— JUMfpoof Journal of Oommeree, 

" SnmBLB, plainly written, in clmmm and Hov-TBcmnoaL lavquaob, and will be (band of 
■ooB ssBVios by the Shlpmsster."— A^<«A Trade ReoUw. 



Second Edition, Revised. With Diagrams. Price 28. 

Latitude and Longitude: 

Hovr to Find tli^exn. 

By W. J. MILLAR, C.K, 

LaU SeerOary to (As Inst, of Engineer t and ShipbuUdere in Scotkmd. 

'* CoNOisxLT and gleably wbiitsn . . . cannot bnt prove an acquisition 
to those studying Navigation."— Jlfarinc Sngineer. 

'* Tonng Seamen will find it handt and vsswjjJj, simple and oliab.**— 2!%s 
Enifineer, 

F!RST AID AT SEA. 

Thibd Edition, Revised. With Coloured Plates and Numerous Illustra- 
tions, and comprising the latest Regulations Respecting the Carriage 
of Medical Stores on Board Ship. Price 6s. 

A MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 
iN THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

By WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.RO.S., 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. 

%* The attentton of all interested in our Merchant Navy is reqaested to this exoeedlngly 
naefal and yalaable work. It is needleea to say that it ii the outcome of many years 
PBAcnoAL XZFBRXBHCB amongst Seamen. 

'* SonsD, JUDICIOUS, xkaixt BMirwuL."—The Lancet, 

*^* For Complete list of Gbutin's Nautioal Sbbibs, see p. 39. 
LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRANID 



44 OHARLBS ORIFFIN J, OO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 

GRTFrnrs yAuncAL series. 

Ninth Edition. Bevised, with Chapters on Trim, Bwoyancy, and CalcuUi' 
tUrna. Numerous Illuatratuma, Handsome Cloth, Croum 8vo, Price 78, 6d. 

KNOW YOUR OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect. 

Specially arranged to suit the requirements of Ships' Officers, Shipowners, 
Superintendents, Draughtsmen, Engineers, and Others, 

This work expIalDS, in a simple manner, snch important subJeetB aa:— Df8pIftcement.— 
Deadwoight. — Tonnage —Freeboard. — Moments. — Bno> ancy.— Strain.— Stroctnre.— Stab- 
ility.— Boiling.— Ball iSting.— Loading.— Shifting Cargoes. — Admission of Water.— Sail 
Area — Ac. 

"The little book will be found excerdinolv hai^dt by most officers and officials connected 
with shipping. . . . Mr. Walton's work will obtain lasting success, because of its unlqoe 
fitness for those for whom it has been writ en."- Shipping World. 



BY THB SAMB AUTHOR. 

Steel SMps: Tbeir Gonstniction and Maintenance. 

(See page 38.) 

Sixteenth Edition, Tliorougldy Beviaed. Large Svo, Cloth. 

pp, i-xxiv + 708. With 280 Illustrations, reduced Jrom 

Working Drawings, and 8 Plates, 21s. net. 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINERY. 

By A.E. SEATON, M.LC.E., H.LHeeh.EM H.LN.A. 

General Contents. — Pabt I. — Principles of Marine PropnlBion. 
Pabt II. — Principles of Steam Engineenng. Part III. — Details of 
Marine Engines : Design and Calculations for Cylinders, Pistons, Valves^ 
Expansion Valves, &c. Part IV.— Propellers. Pabt V. — Boilers. 
Part VI. — Miscellaneous. 

"The Student, Draufctitsmaii, and finnneer will find this work the host taluablr 
Handbook ot Iteferenoe on the Marine Engine now in ezittenoe.'* — Marim Snffinmr, 



Ninth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Pooket-Size, Leather. 8s. 6d. 

A POCKET-BOOK OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING RULES AND TABLES, 

VOB THE USB Of 

Marine Engineers. Naval Architects, Designers, Draofirhtsmen, 

Superintendents and Others. 

By A. R SEATON, M.LO.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H. M. ROUNTHWAITE, M.LMech.E., M.LKA. 

" The best book of its kind, and the information is both up-to-date and reliable."— 
Engineer. 

lONDON: CHARLES aRIFFIN A CO., UNITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS BT PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, Assoe.M.LC.EM 

ll.LMeoh.BL, M.LJQLE., M.LMI11JS., Whit Soh., lLOrd.M«l]L 



THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 

AND PHYSICISTS, 

Applied to Teehnleal Problems* 

WITH XXTEHBIVB 

OI1A8SIFIBD BEFEBENCS LIST OF INTEGBAIiS. 

By PROF. ROBERT BL SMITH. 

ASSISTED BT 

R. F. MTJIRHEAD, M.A., B.Sa, 

FOnnarly Olai^ Fellow of Gleegow Unlveraity, end Leotorer on M ethemettoa »t 

MMon College. 

In Onnon Bvo, extra, with Diagrams and Foldtng-PlaU, 80. 6d. 

" PmoF. B. H. Smith's book will be servloeeble In rendering a hard road as iast as fractic 
ABU for the non-mathematical Stadent and Bngineer."— ^lAauruet. 

*' Interesthiff diagrams, with practical i) lustrations of aetnal occureDcei are to befoand here 
In abandanoe. Tai tut ooMrLitB CLAssiriso) ufBasBCs tabu will prore rerj oseftel fa» 
saving the time of those who want an Integral In a harry."— 31U Xmfktter. 



EASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and French) : 
43 GRAPHIC TABLES OB DIAGRAMS, ON 28 PLATES. 

Showing at a glance the Mutual Convsbsion of Msasubkmxntb 

m Diffkbbnt Units 

Of Lengths, Areas, Yoliunes, Weights, Stresses, Densities, Qoantitlss 
of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, Ao. 

For th€ m «/ Emgtneon, Survtifon, AnMUaU, aint Octttnmton, 

In 4to, Boards, 7a, 6d, 

* * Prof. Smith's GoNyBitsioN-TABLBS form the most uniqne and 00m- 
prehensive collection ever placed before the profession. By their nae mnoh 
time and labour will be saved, and the chances of error in calculation 
diminished. It is believed that henceforth no Engmeer's Office will be 
considered complete without them. 



Pooket Size, Leather Limp, with Gilt Edges and Bounded Comers, iirlnted on Special 
Thin Paper, with lUostratlons, pp. i-xli + 8S4. Price 18s. net. 

(THE NEW "NYSTROM-) 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S REFERENCE BOOK 

A Handbook of Tables, Formtdce and Methods for Engineers, 

Students and Draiightsmen, 

By henry HARRISON SUPLEE, B.Sc, M.E. 

*' We feel sure it will be of great senrice to mechanical englneen."— J^n^tMerin^. 

LONDON : CHARLES aRIFFIN « CO^ LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STBANa 
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SECX)irD Edition. In Large 8to. Handsome Cloth. 16s. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS. 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, and A. G. BLOXAM, 

r.LO., F.CSh A.I.O.E. F.LO., F.0.8. 

OBKBRAL OOMTBHTB.— IntrodnoUon— Chemigtry of the Chief Materials 
of Oenstraotlon— Sonroes of Energy— Ohemlatry of Bteam-ralslng— Chemis- 
try of Lnhrloatlon and Lnhrleanta— Metalliirgloal ProceBses ued In the 
Winning and Mannfactnre of Metals. 

"The anthon haT6 buocbsdsd beyond all expectation, and have prodnoed a woik which 
abonld Ktre vbbsh powbb to the finidneer and liannfaotnrer."— 2%« Timu. 



By the same Authors, " Chemistry for MANUFAcruRKits," see p. 71. 



THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. By 

J. Gbossmann, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C. With a Preface by Sir 
William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S. In Handsome Cloth. With 
nearly 50 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net [See page 70. 



At Press. In Demy Quarto. With Diagrams and Worked Problems. 

2s. 6d. net. 

PROPORTIONAL SET SQUARES 

APPUED TO GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS. 

By Lieut. -Col. THOMAS ENGLISH, Late Royal Engineers. 



Works by WALTER R, BROWNE , M.A., M.Inst.G.E. 

THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS: 

An Introduetion to the Study of Foree and Motion. 

With DiagramSi Crown 8to. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 



" Oear in atyle and practical in method, 'Thb SnTDnri^s Micramics' ia oonliallT to be 
recommended from all points of ykiw.'^'^Aihefugufn, 



FOUNDATIONS OF ME0HANI08. 

Papers reprinted from the Engineer, In Crown Svo, is. 



Demy 8vo, with Numerous Illustmtions, 9s. 

FUEL AND WATER: 

A Mannal for Users of Steam and Water. 

By Prop. FRANZ SCHWACKHOfER of Vienna, and 
WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., CE. 

Gbnbkal Contbnts.— Heat and Combustion— Fuel, Varieties of— Firing Arrangements : 
Furnace, Flue^ Chimney — The Boiler, Choice of— Varieties — Feed-water Heaten — f 

Steam Pipes— Water : Composition, Purification— Prevention of Scale, &c., &c. } 

" The Section on Heat is one of the best and most ludd ever written.**- JTwjf tw<gr. | 

mam -. charles qriffin « go., limited, exeter street, strand. 
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CBIFFIM'S LOCAL COYERHMEHT HANDBOOKS. 

WO&KS SUITABLE FOR MUNICIPAL AND COUNTS ENOINBSBS, 

ANALYSTS. AND OTHEBS. 

See also Davies' Hygiene, p. 99, and MacLeod's Calculations, p. 110 General Catalogue. 

Gas Manufacture (The Chemistry of)* A Handbook on the Pro- 
duction, Purification, and Testing of Illuminating Gas^and the Assay of Bye-Pro- 
ducts. By W.J. A. BuTTEKFiBLD, M.A.,F.I.C.,F.C.S. With Illustrations. Foukth 
Edition, Eevised. Vol. I., 78. 6d. net. Vol. II., in preparation. [See page 77. 

Water Supply : A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the 
Distribution of Water. By Bbginald £. Middlxton, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 
F.S.I. With Numerous Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8to. 8s. 6d. net. [See page 77. 

Central Electrical Stations : Their Design, Or^nisation, and Manage- 
ment. ByC.H.WORi>niOHAM,A.ELC.,M.LC.E. SECOND Edition. 24s.net. [See p. 48. 

Electricity Control. By Leonard Andrews, A. M. Inst. G. £. , M. I. £. E. 
12s. 6d. net [See page 48. 

Electricity Meters. By Henhy G. Solomon, A.M.Inst.E.E. 16s. 
net. [See page 49. 

Trades' Waste : Its Treatment and Utilisation, with Special Reference 
to the Prevention of Elvers' Pollution. By W. Natlor, F.C.S., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
With Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and ninstrations. 2l8. net. [See page 76. 

Calcareous Cements: Their Nature, Preparation, and Uses. With 
some Remarks upon Cement Testing. By Gilbert Rsdgravb, Anoc.Inst.C.B., 
and Chas. Spackxan, F.C.S. With Illustrations, Analytical Data, and Appendices 
on Costs, &c. 168. net. [See page 70. 

Road Making^ and Maintenance : A Practical Treatise for Engineers, 
Surveyors, and others. With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modem Practice. 
By Thomas Aitkkn, A8soc.M.Inst.C.E., M. Assoc. Municipal and County Engrs.; 
M. San. Inst. Second Edition, Eevised. Fully Illustrated. [See page 79 

Light Railways at Home and Abroad. By William Henry Cole, 

M.Inst.C.E., late Deputy Manager, North- Western 'Bailway, India. Large 8vo, 
Handsome Cloth, Plates and illustrations. 16s. [See page 80. 

Practical Sanitation : A Handbook for Sanitary Inspectors and others 
Interested in Sanitation. By Geo. Rkid, M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer, Staffordshire 
County Council. With Appendix (re-written) on Sanitary Law, by Herbert Manley, 
M.A., M.B., D.P.H., Barrlster-at-Law. Thirteenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 
6b. [See page 78. 

Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and 
Sewage and Refuse Disposal. By Francis Wood, A.M.Inst.C.B., F.G.S. Second 
Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. [See page 7&. 

Dairy Chemistry: A Practical Handbook for Dairy Managers, Chemists, 
and Analysts. By H. Droop Richmond, F.I.C., Chemiat to the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company. With Tables, Illustrations, Ac. Handsome Cloth, 16s. [See page 78. 

Dairy Analysis : The Laboratory Book of. By H. Dboop Richmond, 
F.I.C. Fully niustrated. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. [See page 78. 

Milk: Its Production and Uses. With Chapters on Dairy Fanning, 
The Diseases of Cattle, and on the Hygiene and Control of Supplies. By Edward F. 
WiLLOUQHBT, M.D. (Lond.X D.P.H. (Lond. and Camb.), 6s. net [See page 78. 

Flesh Foods: With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and 
Bacteriological Examination. A Handbook for Medical Men, Inspectors, Analysts, 
and others. Bv C. Ainbworth Mitchell, B.A., F.I.C., Mem. Council Soc. of Public 
Analysts. With numerous Illustrations and a coloured Plate. lOs. 6d. [See page 74. 

Foods: Their Composition and Analysis. By A. Wynteb Bltth, 
MR.C.S., F.C.S.. Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and M. W ^lyth, 
B.A., B.Sc. With Tables, Folding Plate, and Frontispiece. Fifth Edition, 
Thoroughly Revised. 21s. [See page 7S. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Second Edition, Rernsed, In Large %oo. Handsome Cloth, Profusely 
Illustrated with Plates^ Diagrams^ and Figures, 24J. net, 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: 

Their Desig^i, Organisation, and Management. 

By CHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Late Memb. of G>uncil InstE.E., and Electrical Engineer to the City of Manchester : 

Electrical Engineer-in-Chief to the Admiralty. 

ABRIDGED CONTENTS. 
Introductonr. — Central Station Work as a Profession. — As an Investment — The Estab- 
lishment of a Central Station — Systems of Supply. — Site.— Architecture. — Plant. — Bailers — 
Systems of I^ught and Waste Heat Economy. — Coal Handling, Weighing, and Storing - 
Tlie Transmission of Steam. — Generators. — Condensing Appliances- — Switching Gear, 
IiistrumentSy and Connections. — Distributing Mains. — Insulation, Resistance, and Cost. — 
Distributing Networks — Service Mains and Feeders. — Testing Mains. — Meters and 
Appliances. — Standardising and Testing Lalxuratory — Secondary Batteries. — Street Light- 
injir. — Cost. — General Organisation — Mains Department — In.stallation DepartmenL — 
Standardising Demrtment — Drawing Office — Clericad Department — The Consumer. — 
Routine and Main Laying. — Indkx. 

" One of the most valuablb contributions to Central Station literature we have had 
for some iim«i."—Elecirictty. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A Treatise on Eleetrie Swltehgeap and Systems of Electric Transmission. 

By LEONARD ANDREWS, 
Associate Membei of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institution of 

Electrical Engineers, &c 

General Principles of Switchgear Design. —Constructional Details —Circuit Breakers or 
Arc Interrupting Devices.— Automatically Operated Circuit- Breakers. — Alternating Reverse 
Current Devices. — Arrangement of 'Bus Bars, and Apparatus for Parallel Running.—- 
General Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for High Tension Systems. — General 
Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for Low Tension Systems. — Examples of Complete 
Installations.— Long Distance Transmission Schemes. 

"Not of^en does the specialist nave presented to him so satisfactory a book as this. . . . 
We recommend it without hesitation to Central Station Engineers, and, in fact, to anyone 
interested in the subject." — Fewer. 



EiGHTBBNTH EDITION. Leather, Pocket Size. 85. 6d. 

A POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

FOX THR USE OF ELBCTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS, 

By JOHN MUNRO, C.E., & Prof. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.1L 

GENBRAL O N T B N T 8. 
Units of Measurement. — Measures. — Testing. — Conductors. — Dielectrics. — Subniartiie 
Cables.— Telegraphy. — Electro-Chemistry.— Electro-Metallurgy.— Batteries. — Dynamos and 
Motors. — Transformers. — Electric Lighting. — Miscelkuieous. — Logarithms. — Appendices. 

" WoNDSXPfn.LY Pkkfbct. . . . Worthy of the highest coounendauoa we can 
give it.**— ElwiriciaM, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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In Large Sto. Profusely Illnstrated. Ss. 6d. net. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

By GUSTAVE EICHHORN, Ph.D. 

CoNTBNTB. — Oscillationa. — Closed Oscillation Systems. — Open Oscillation 
Systems. — Coupled Systems. — The Coupling Compensating the Aerial Wire. — 
Tne Receiver. — Comparative Measurement m the bender. — Theoretical Results 
and Calculations in respect of Sender and Receiver.— Closely-Coupled Sender 
and Receiver. — Loose-Ooupled SeAder and Receiver. — Principal Formulae.— 
The Ondameter. — Working a Wireless Telegraph Station. — Modem Apparatus 
and Methods of Working —Conclusion.— Bibliography. — Index. 

"Well written . . . and combines with a good deal of description a careful 
Investi^tion of the fundamental theoretical phenomena."- i^atirff. 



Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, with 3.^ Pages and 307 Illustrations. 

16s. net. 

ELECTRICITY METERS^ 

By henry G^ SOLOMON. A.M.inst.E.E. 

Contents. — Introductory. — G^eneral Principles of Continuous - Current 
Meters. — Continuous-Current Quantity Meters. —Continuous- Energy Motor 
Meters. — Different Types. — Special Purposes, i.c., Battery Meters, Switchboard 
Meters, Tramcar Meters. — General Principles of Single- and Polyphase Induc- 
tion Meters.- Single -phase Induction Meters. — Polyphase MTeters. — Tariff 
Systems. — Prepayment Meters — Tariff and Hoiur Meters.— Some Mechanical 
Features in Meter Design. — Testing Meters. — Indbx. 

** An earnest and Bacoassfal attempt to deal oomprehenKlTely with modern methods of 
measaring current or power In electrical installations."— ^w(rin«criii(^. 

^^ Tmstwurthy information. . . . We can cunfldently recommend the book to every 
eleotrioal engineer."- EltctrMty. 



Second Edition, Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, 8s. 6d« 

QBIFTIN'S ELEOTBIOAL FBIOE-BOOBI : For Electrical, Civil, 
Marine, and Borough Engineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 
Contractors, &c., &c. Edited by H. J. Dowsing. 

" The Elbctkical Psicb-Book kkmovbs all mystbky about the coat of Klectricat 
Power. By its aid the bxpbnsb that will be entailed by utilising electricity on a laige or 
small ssale can be disoorered.** — ArtAiUct, 



ELECTRIC SMELTING AND REFINING. By Dr. W. Borchebs 
and W. G. McMillan. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
2 Is. net. [See page 67. 

ELECTRO METALLURGY, A ITreatlse on. By Walter 6. 
McMillan, F.LC, F.O.S. Second Edition, Reyiaed and in 
Part Re- Written. lOs. 6d. [See page 67. 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. By D. Burns, M.E., 
M.Inst.M.E. Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 
7b. 6d. net. [See page 56. 
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By PB0FE8S0BS J. H, POYNTING A J. J, THOMSON. 

In Five Volamea. Large 8yo. Sold Separately. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 

J. H. POTNTING, J. J. THOMSON, 

80.D.I r.K.8.1 AKD M.k., r.m.B.1 

LMie Vdlow of Trinity Oollem, Cambridge; Fellow of Trinttj OoUesBr Oambridse; Piol 

Pwiawor of Fhydoe, BumlnRham of Siperimentol Phynea in the UniTenttjp 

Unlvenity. of Ounbridge. 



Imtrodugtory Volumb. Foubth Edition, Revised. Fully ninstrated. 

lOs. 6d. 



OoBTxim.— 'GravltatioiL — The Acceleration of (^rayity. — Elastieity.— Stresaea and 
Straina.— TorBlOD.~Bendinff of Bods.— Spiral [^ringa.— OoIUaion.— CompreaalUli^ of 
Llqnida.— Freaaurea and VolDmee of Qaaea.— Thermal Effecta Aocompanylnff Strain.— 
Capillarity. — Surface Tenaion.— Laplace'a Theory of Capillarity.— Diffoaion of liiqnlda — 
Disnaion of Ganea.— ViaooBity of Liqtdda.— Ihdkz. 

" Stndenta of phyaics caunot fail to derive benefit ttom the book."— JTnototed^e. 
" We regard thia book as quite indispenaable not merely to teachera but to phyaidata of every 
rade above the loweat."— l/niveraUy CorrupondetU. 



VoLUMB II. Fourth Edition. Fnlly Illnstrated. Price 8b. 6d 

S O U 1^ I>. 

OoBTKvn.— The Nature of Sonnd aiid ita chief Charaoteriatioa.— The /elodty of Soond 
In Air and other Media.— Reflection and Bifraction of Sound.- Frequancr and Pitoh of 
NoteB.~Beaonanoe and Forced Oacillationa.— Analyaia of Vibratlona.— The Tranayerae 
VIbrationa of Stretched Stringa or Wirea.— Pipea and other Air Gavitiea.— Boda.— Flataa. 
—Membranea.— Vibratlona maintained by Heat,— Senaittve Flamea and Jeta.— Muaieal 
Band.— The Superpoaition of Wavea.— Ihdkx. 

"Tliework . . . may be recommended to anyone deairona of poaaeaaing an xabt 
ijp-«o>DAn STAKDJkHD TiuATias ou Acouattoa.*'- /<</«rattfr& 

** Very clearly written. . . . The namea of the authora are a guarantee of the 
a uuMTuri o aoodbaot and up-to datb obaxaotbk of the work.*'— ^cbiea/ionaF Time*. 



VoLUHB III. Sbgond Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. Price 15s. 

Contents. — Temperature. — Expanalon of Solids. — Liquids. — Gaaea. — Circulation 
and Convection.— Quantity of Heat ; Specific Heat.— Conductivity. — Forma of Energy ; 
Conservation ; Mechanical Equivalent of Heat.— The Kinetic Theory.— Change of State ; 
Liquid Vapour.— Critical Points. — Solids and Liquids. — Atmospheric Conditions. — 
Radiation.- Theory of Exchanges.- Radiation and Temperature.— Thermodynamics. — 
Isothermal and Adiabatic Changes.— Thermodynamics of Changes of State, and Solu- 
tions.— Thermodynamics of Badiation.— IMDEX. 

11" Well up-to-date, and extremely clear and exact throughout. ... As clear as 
it would be possible to make such a text-book."— iyTaturv. 

Remaining Volumes in Preparation — 
LIGHT; MAGNETISM AND EIiECTBICITY. 



THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH : An Essay to which the 
Adams Prise was adjudged in 189S in the University of Cambridge. By J. H. 
POTNTINO, Sc.D.. F.B.S., Late Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge; Profeaaor of 
Physics, BIrmingnam University. In Lai^ge 8vo, with Bibliography, Illustrations In 
the Text, and Seven Lithographed Plates. 12s. 6d. 
** Cannot fail to be of great and general interest."— .^tA«meum. 

LONDON : CHARLES fiRlFFIN « CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Demy SuOf Handsome doth, 34^* 

Stratj^pblcal Geology & Palsontoli^, 

OJV THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 
By ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S, 

or THB NATURAL HIST. DBPARTMBITT, BMTXSH MUSEUM, LATB PALiBONTOLOGIST TO THB 
GBOIjOCICAL survey op great BRITAIN. PAST PRBSXDBNT OP THB 

GBOLOGICAI. SOCXBTV. ETC. 

TPOlitb Aap, flumeroua XSMlCBf and ZbitVit^Bii platefl* 

'* No such compendium of geological knowledge has ever heen farou^t together befonL*'— 
tKgtitmtuter RevUw. 

" If Prop. Srblby's volume was remaxkable for its originality and the breadth of its 



Mr. Etheridgr fully justifies the assertion made in his preface that his book differs in 
•traction and detail tram any known manual . . . Mnst take high rank among wokks 
4>p rbperbncb." — Atkenmum.. 



AIDS IN 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY: 

WITH A SECTION ON PALAEONTOLOGY, 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S. 

Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. With Frontispiece and 

Illustrations. Cloth. los. 6d. 

aUNBRAL OONTBNTa— 
PART I.— Sampling op thb Earth's Crust. 

PART II.~EXAHINATION OP MINERALS. 

PART III.— Examination op Rocks. 
PART IV.— Examination op Fossils. 

"Dbsbrving op thbhighbst praisb. Here indeed are 'Aids' inkumbbablb and 
4NVA1.UABLB. All the directions are given with the utmost dearaest and precision.* — 

"That the work deserves its title, that it is full of 'Aids/ and in the highest degree 
• PRACTICAL,' will be the verdict of all who use ix." —Nature. 



An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

By PROFESSOR GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 

For details, see Griffin's Introductory Science Series, p. 85. 



Crown Svo, Handsome Cloth, 2s, 6d, 

RESEARCHES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT HISTORT 

of 

THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. 

Inoiuding the latest Discoveries and their Praotioai Applications, 
By dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON. 

Part I. — The Earth's Atmosphere in Remote Geological Periods. 
Part II. — The Atmosphere of our present period. Appendices ; Index. 

"The book should prove of interest to general readers, as well as to meteorologists and 
•other students of science." — Nature. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN % CO., LIMiTED. EXETER STREET, 8TRAMD. 
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GBirFIK'S "SEW LAND" SEMES. 

PrcLcticaX Hand-Books for the Use of Prospectors, Explorers, 

Settlers, Colonists, and cdl Interested in the opening 

up and Development of New Lands* 

Edited by GKENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S., 

Profenor of Geology In the Boyal College of Science for Ireland, and Examiner In 

the University of London. 

In Grown 8vo. Handsome Cloth, 58. 
With Numerous Map» Specially Dravm and Executed for this Work, 

NEW LANDS: 

THEIB BESOUBCES AND FBOSFECTIVB 

ADVANTAGES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sa, LLD., F.R.S.E., 

'*A want admirably sapplled. . . . Has ttie advantage of being written by a pro- 
feiaed Qeographer." ~^«vrapA<ea/ Jounud. 



With numy EngravixigB and Photographs. Handsome Cloth, 4b. 6d. 

FOOD SXJPI^IjX. 

By ROBERT BRUOE, 

Acrlenltoral SaperintendoDt to the Boyal Dnblin Sooietf. 
With Appendix on Preserved Foods by C. A. MrroHKLL, B.A, F.LO. 

" The work la one which will appeal to those intending to become farmen at home 
or in the Colonies, and who desire to obtain a general idea of the true prindplei of 
iarmlng in all its branobbs."— Journal of the Royal Colonial Intt. 



FouBTH Edition, Revised, With Illustrations, Handsome Cloth, 5s, 

PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 

A Praotical Handbook for Prospectors, Expiorers, Settlers, and all 
interested in the Opening up and Development of Neiv Lands, 

By S. HERBERT COX, Assoo.R.S.M., M.Inst.M.M., F.G.S., 
Professor of Mining at the Boyal School of Mines. 

Gbnbral Contents. — Introduction and Hints on Geology — ^The Determina- 
tion of Minerals : Use of the Blow-pipe, &c. —Rock-forming Minerals and Non- 
Metallic Minerals of Commercial Value : Rock Salt, Bora^ Marbles, Litho- 
Saphic Stone, Quartz and Opal, &c. , &c. — Precious Stones ana Gems — Stratified 
eposits: Coal and Ores— Alineral Veins and Lodes — Irregular Deposits — 
Dynamics of Lodes : Faults, &c. — Alluvial Deposits — Noble Metals : Gold, 
Platinum, Silver, &c.— Lead — Mercury — Copper — Tin — Zinc— Iron — Nickel, 
&a — Sulfur, Antimony, Arsenic, kc — Combustible Minerals — Petroleum- 
General Hints on Prospecting — Glossary — Index. 

"This ADMXRABLl LTETLB WORK . . . written with SOIBNTIFIO A00t7RA0T in a 

<ILBAB and ldoid style. ... An depobtant addition to technical literature . , . 
—Mining JoumaL 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIM.TED. EXETER STREET, 8TRAND 
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SIR CLEMENT LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Se., F.R.S. 

Sixth Edition. With Frontispiece and 716 Illustrations. Price 34b. 

ORE & STONE MINING. 

By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

LATB PROPBSSOR OP MZNING, ROYAL COLLBGB OF SCISNCB. 

Revised, and brought up-to-date 
By BENNETT H. BROUGH, F.G.S., Assoc.R.S.M. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. Mode of Oeeurrenee of Minerals.— ProsDeetlnff. — Borlns. 
—Breaking Ground.— Supporting Bzeavatlons.— Exploitation.— Haulage or 
Transport.— Hoisting or winding. — Drainage. — Ventilation. — Ughtuig.— 
Deseent and Ascent.- Dressing— PrlneiplesorEmploynient of Mining Labour. 
—Legislation affecting Mines and Quarries. — Condition of the Miner.— 
Aeeidents.— Index. 

" We have seldom had the pleasure to review a work so thorough and complete as 
the present one. Both In manner and in matter it is far superior to ANYTHDra on 

ITS SPBdAL SUBJECT HITHERTO PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. "—jlfAetun«m. 

" Not only is this work the acknowledged text-book on metal mining in Great Britain 
and the Colonies, but that it is so r^arded in the United States of America is evidenced 
by the fact that it is the book on that subject recommended to the students in most of 
the mining schools of that country."— TA^ Time*. 



In Grown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With nearly 300 lUustratioos, many of 
them being full page reproductions of views of great interest. Price 78. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MINING AND QUARRYING. 

An Introduotory Text-Book for Mining Students, 
By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.RS., 

Professor of Mining at the Boval College of Science, London, with which is Incorporated 
the Boyal School of Mines ; lately one of H.M. Inspectors of Mines. 

G-ENEBAL Contents. — Introduction. — Occurrence of Minerals. — Pro- 
specting. — Boring. — Breaking Ground. — Supporting Excavations. — Exploita- 
tion. — Haulage or Transport. — Hoistingor Winding.— Drainage. — Ventilation. 
— Lighting. — Descent and Ascent — Dressing, &c — Index. 

** A remarkably clear survey of the whole field of mining opeT&tionB."— Engineer. 

" Barely does it fall to the lot of a reviewer to have to accord such unqualified praise as 
this book deserves. . . . The profession generally have eveiy reason to be grateful to 
Sir G. Le Neve Foster for having enriched educational literature with so admirable an 
elementary Text-book."— Jfinirif^ Journal. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 

THE INVESTIGATION OF MINE AIR: 

An Account by Several Authors of the Nature, Significance, and Practical 

Methods of Measurement of the Impurities met with in the 

Air of Collieries and Metalliferous Mines. 

EDITED BY 

Sir CLEMENT LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 
And J. S. HALDANE, M.D., F.R.S. 

"We know of nothing essential that has been omitted. The book is liberally supplied 
with illustrations of apparatus."— Ctf//r>r)r Guardian. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND- 
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WORKS ON COAL-IWINING, 

Fifth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. With 4 Plates and 

670 lUnstrations. Price 248. net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF COAL-MINING : 

FOR THE USE OF COLLIERY MANAGERS AMD OTHERS 
EMQAQED IN COAL-MINING. 

By HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.S., 

Aasoo. Boyal School of Mliiet, 0«nena Manager of Sandwell Park OolUery. 

General Contents.— Geology.— Search for Goal.— Breaking Ground.— 
Sinking.— Preliminary Operations. — Methods of Working. — Haulage.— 
Winding. —Pumping.— Ventilation. — Lighting. — Works at Surface. —Pre- 
paration of Coal for Market. — Index . 

"Qalte THi BI8T BOOK of Its kind ... as raAcriCAL iu aim as a book can be . . . The 
illQstratlons are MXcnLiMvr."—Athena»m. 

"We oonUally reoommend the work."— OMUcry Ouardian. 

'* Will oon come to be regarded as the STAirDAmD work of Us kind." -BinHi$tgham DaU$ OatteUe. 



FouBTH Edition, Thoronghly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Re-set 
throughout. Large Grown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 12b. 6d 

PRACTICAL COAL-MINING: 

4 MANUAL FOB MANAGERS, UNDER-MANAaSBS, 
OOLLIDRY SNGINISEBS, AND OTHERS. 

With Worked-out Prchlema on Haiulagt^ Pumping^ Ventilation^ Ac. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Inst.M.E. 

Contentb.— The Sources and Nature of Coal.— The Search for CoaL— 
Sinking. — Explosives. — Mechanical Wedges.— Rock Drills and Coal-cnttins[ 
Machines. — CK>al-cuttinff by Machinerv.— transmission of Power. — Modes of 
Working.— Timbering Roadways. — Winding CoaL — ^Haulage. — Pumping. ^ 
Ventilation.— Safety Lamps. — Surface Arrangements, Surveying, Levelhng, 
fro. 

** An ■88IVTIAUT PRACTICAL WORK, and can be confldently reoommended. No department 
of Ooal-Mining has been overlooked."— .aviiuefs^ OoseCte. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 200 lUnstrations. 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, MINERS, AND OTHERS 
PREPARING FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Inst.M.E. 

Contents.- Sources and Nature of CoaL— Exploration and Boring for 
CoaL— Breaking Ground.— Explosives. Blasting, ac— Sinking; and Fittins 
of Shafts.- Modes of Working. — Tunbering Roadways.— Winding and 
Drawing.— Haulage.— Pumping and Drainage.— Ventilation. — Cleaning and 
Sorting Coal.— Surveying, ac. 

** An abundance of information conveyed in a popular and attractire form. . . . Will be 
of great nse to all who are in any way interested in coal mining."— SooMsk CfrWc. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAJI9 
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Twelfth Edition, Revised. With Numerous 

Cloth, 7S. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON MINE-SURVEYING: 

Fwr the umb of Managera of Mttrn and ColilerloB, Studenta 
at the Royed Sohooi of Minea, do. 

By BENNETT H. BROUGH, F.G.S., ASSOC.R.S.M, 

Formeriy Instructor of Mine-Surwyins, Royal School of Mines. 

Contents. — General Explanations. — Measurement of Distances. — Miners 
Dial.— Variation of the Magnetic Needle. — Surveying with the Magnetic Needle 
in the Presence of Iron. — Surveying with the Fixed Needle. — TTie German DiaL — 
The Theodolite. — Traversing Unoerground. — Surface Surveys with the Theodo- 
lite—Plotting the Survey. — Calculation of Areas. — Levelling. — Connection of the 
Underground and Surface Surveys. — Measuring Distances b3r Telescope. — Settin^- 
out. — Mine-Surveying Problems. — Mine Plans. — Application of tne Magnetic 
Needle in Mining. —Photographic Silu-veys. — ^Appendices. — Index. 



" Its CLBARNBSS of STVLB, LUCIDITY of DBSCRIPTION. and PULNESS of DBTAII. have lOBjr ago 
for it aplace unique in the literature of this branch of mining en glu eei ln g, and the present emtion fnlljr 
maintains the h^h standard of its predecessors. To the student, and to the mining engineer alike, ITS 
VALUE is Inestimable. The illustrations are excellent."— T^A* Mintn^ youmoL 



Grown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Illustrated. Gs. 

MINING GEOLOGY. 

A TEXT-BODE FOB MININa STUDENTS AND MINERS. 

By prof. JAMES PARK, F.6.S., M.Inflt.M.M., 

f essor of Mining and IHrector of the Otago University School of Mines ; late Director 
Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surv^or and Mining Geologtot to the 

. Government or New Zealand 

Genbral Coktehts.— Introduction.— Classification of Mineral Deposits.— Ore Veins, 
their Filling Age, and Structure.— The Dynamics uf Lodes and Beds.— Ore Deposits 
Genetically Gonsidered-Ores and Minerals Considered Bconomically.— Mine Sampling 
and Ore Yaluatlon.- The Examination and Valuation of Mines.— IHDBZ. ■ 

" A work which should find a place in the library of every mining engineer." — 
Mining World. 



Sbcond Edition. In Crown 800. Handsome Cloth, With 30 New 

Illustrations. Is, Gd ne<. 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. 

By D. burns, M.E., M.Inbt.M.E., 

Oeriiflested OolUery Manager, and Leetorer on Mining and Geology to the Glasgow and West of 

Scotland Technical OoUege. 

Units of Moasorement, Gonduotors, ftc— The Theory of the Djrnapio. ^The 
Dynamo, Detuls of Gonstmction and Working. — Motors. — Lighting Installa- 
tions in Gollieriea. — Pumping by Electricity. — Electrical Mauls^. — Goal 
Ontdng. — Mlaoellaneoas Applications of Electricity in Mines. — Goal Mines 
Regulation Act (Electricity).— Index. 

"A clear and concise introduction to electrical practice in collieries."— Jftnin^ 
JowmdL 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WOBE8 FOR MINERS AND STUDENTS. 



In Crown Svo, Handsome Cloth. Ss. 6d« net. 

MINING LAW OF TNE BRITISN EMPIRE. 

By CHARLES J. ALFORD, F.G.S., M.InHt.M.M. 

Contents.— The PriDciples of Mining Law.— The Mining Law of Great 
Britain.— Britiah India.— Ceylon.^Burma.— The Malay Peninsnla.— British 
North Borneo.— Egypt.— Cyprus. —The Dominion of Canada. — British 
Guiana.— The Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti.— Cape of Good Hope.— 
Natal. — Oranee River Colony. — Transvaal Colony. — Rhodesia. — The 
Commonwealth of Australia.— New Zealand, &c— Index. 

' Should be specially useful to all those engaged in the directicHi of mining enter- 
prises."— ^nanocU TimM, 
" Cannot fail to be useful ... we cordially recommend the book."— Jftntn^ World 



In Largt Svo. Foubth Edition. Price 10b, 6d. 

Mine Accounts and Mining Book-Keeping. 

For Students, Managers, Secretaries, find others. 

With Examples taken from Actual Practice of Leading Compcutles. 

• B7 JAMES GUNSON LAWN, A.R.S.M., AM.In8t.C.E., F.G.8., 
Head of the Mining Department, Camborne School of Mines. 
Edited by Sib C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

Contents.— Introduction.— Part I. Enoagehent and Payment of Work- 
men. — Engagement of Workmen and Period between Pay Days. — Data 
determining Gross Amount dne to Men. — Deductions. —Pay Sheets, Due Bills. 
—Pay Tickets. Part II. Pubohasbb and Sales.— Purchase and Distribution 
of Stores. — Sales of Product. Part III. Working Summaries and Analy8B& 
—Summaries of Minerals Baised, Dressed, and Sold, and of Labour. — Analyses 
of Costs. — Accounts forwarded to Head C^ce. Part IV. Ledoeb, Balance- 
Shebt, and Company Books.— Head Office Books.— Redemption of Capital 
—General Considerations and Companies Books. Part V. Reports and 
Statistics. — Reports of Workings and Machinery of Mining Companies.— 
Mining Statistics.— Bibuooraphy.— Index. 

**U seems ncpossiBut to sngKest how Mr. Lawn's book could be made more oomplbtb or 
more yaluablb, carefkil, and 6xauaBtLrB.'"'-AeeountanU* Moffagine. 



Second Edition. In Pocket Size, Strongly Bound in Leather, 3s. 6d. 
Provided with Detachable Blank Pages for MS. 

THE MINING ENGINEERS' REPORT BOOK 

AND DIRECTORS' AND SHARENOLDiRS* GUIDE TO MINING REPORTS. 

By EDWIN R. FIELD, M.Inst.M.M. 

With Notes on the Valuation of Property , and Tabulating Reports, 

Useful Tables, and Examples of Calculations, dc. 

''An AniORABLY compiled book which Hlning Engineers and Managers will find 

■XTRmoLY UBRTUL."— Jfinif^ JowmoL 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETEB STREET. STRAND. 
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In Medium 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Witii 18 Figures in the Text, 
and 19 Folding Plates. lOd. 6d. net. 

SHAFT-SINKING 

INT DlfFICUr^T CJLSE2S. 

By J. RIEMER, 

Translated from the German 
J. W. BROUGH, A.M.IN8T.C.E. 

Ck>NTENTS.— Shaft Sinking by Hand.— Shaft Sinking by BorinR.— The 
Freezing Method. — ^The Sinking Drum Process. 'Biblioorafhy.—^ndex. 



Second Edition, Revised. In Large 8yo, with Nomeroas Illustrations 

and Folding P&tes. lOs. 6d. 

BLASTING: 

AND THE USE OF EXPLOSIVES. 

By OSOAR GXJTTiVLANN, M.Inst.O.E., F.I.C, F.C.S. 

Contents. — Historical Sketch. — Blasting Materials. — Qoalities and 
Handling of Ebcplosives. — The Choice of Blasting Materials. — Preparation 
of Blasts. — Chamber Mines. — Charging of Boreholes. — Determination of 
Charge. — Blasting in Boreholes. — Firing. — Results of Working. — Various 
Blasting Operations. — Index. 

" Should prove a vadt'mMum to Mining Enipneers and all engaged in practicaliwork.'* 
•—IroH a$td Coal Trades Rtvitw. 



In. Medium Svo, Cloth. With many Illustrations in the Text. 
Four Full Page Plates and Four Folding Tables. 6s. net. 

NEW METHODS OF 

TESTING EXPLOSIVES. 

By 0. E. BICHEL. 

Translated fbom the Gsbjuan and Edited 
By axel LARSEN, M.In8T.C.E. 

Contents. — Introductory. — Historical. — Testing Stations. — Power 
Gauges. — Products of Combustion. — Bate of Detonation. — Length and 
Duration of Flame. — After- Flame Ratio. — Transmission of Explosion. — 
Conclusions. — Efficiency. 

"Ite pages bristle with suggestions and actual experimental results to an extent 
seldom found in a volume of five times its size."— ^mw and Bxplosivei. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANa 
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Second Edition, Revised Throughout, In Medium Svo. With 
Numerous Plates, Maps, and lUustrations. 2\s, net, 

CYANIDING GOLD k SILVER ORES. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cyanide Process; its Application, 
Methods of Working, Design and Construction of 

Plant, and Costs. 

By H. FORBES JULIAN, 

Mining and Metallargical Engineer ; Speelaliet in Gold : Late Technical AdvlMr of the 
Deatache Oold nnd Silber Bcbeide Aastalt, Frankfort-on-Malne. 

And EDGAR SMART, A.M.I.O.E., 

Oivil and Metallurgical Bngineer. 

" A handsome volume of 400 pag^ which will be a valuable book of reference for all 
anoclated with the prooeas."— Jftnin^^ Journal. 

"The authors ive to be congratulated upon the production of what should prove to be 
a standard work,*'— Pagers Magagine. 

In Large CrovmSvo, With 13 PUUes and many lUustrations in the Text. 

Handsotne Cloth, Is, 6<2. net, 

THE GYAKM PROCESS OF GOLD EITRAGTIOM. 

A Text-Book for the Uae of Metailurgiata and Students at 

Schools of Mines, do. 

By JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.Ik8t.M.M., 

Professor of Mining and Director of the Otago TTnlversity School of Mines ; late Direotoc 

Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geologist 

to the Government of New Zealand. 

FouKTH English Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
With additional detaiU oonoeming the Siemens-Halake and other 
reoent procesaea. 
" Deserves to be ranked as amongst the bbst or szibtinoxrbatisis."— J/initv Jotwturi. 



Third Edition, Revised. With Plates and lUustrations, Cloth^ Ss. M. 

GETTING GOLD! 

A OOLiD-MININO HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICAXi MEN. 

By J. 0. F. JOHNSON, F.G.S., A.I.M.B., 

Life Member Australasian Mine-Managers* Association. 

Gbniral Oontbnts. — Introductory : Prospecting (Alluvial and General) — 
Lode or Reef Pros^otin^ — Gknedology of Gtud— AuriferotiB Lodes — D rifts 
Gold Extraction — Liziviation— Calcination — Motor Power and its l^ansmission 
—Company Formation — Mining Appliances and Methods — AustnUasiMi 
Mining Regulations. 

" Fraotioal from beginning to end . . . deals thoroughly with the Prospeottaig, 
Sinking, Crushing, and Bztraotion of gold."— .SKC. Auttralanan. 



In Crown 8vo. Illustrated, Fancy Cloth Boards, 4s, 6d. 

GOLD SEEKING IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

A Handbook of Hints for intending Explorers, Prospectors. 

and Settlers. 

By THBO KASSNER, 

Mine Manager, Author of the Geological Sketch Map of the De Kaap Gold Fields. 

With a Chapter on the Agricultural Prospects of South Africa. 

As fascinating as anything ever penned by Jules Verne."— 4/Hean Obmmerce, 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. 8TRANP 
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Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 

128. 6d. net. 

METALLURGICAL ANALYSIS & ASSAYING : 

A THRBB YBARS* COURSB 

FOR STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF MINES. 

By W. a. MACLEOD, B.A., B.Sc, A.O.S.M. (N.Z.), 

Formerly A88ist.-Diroctor, Thames School of Mines <N.Z.), and Lecturer in Chemistry. ITnirersi^ 
of Tasmania ; Director of Queensland Government School of Mines, Charters Towers : 

And CHAS. WALKER, F.C.S., 

Lonstrator In Chemistry, Sydney University ; 1 
and Metallurgy, Charters Towers School of Mmes 

Part I. — Qualitative Analysis and Preparation and Properties of Gases. 
Pabt II.— Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. Part ill. — Assaying, 
Technical Analysis (Gas, Water, Fuels, Oils, &c. ). 

"The publication of this yolrnne tends to prove that the teaching of metallargical 
analyslB and assaying in Australia rests in competent hands."— J^oture. 



Formerly A88lst.-Demon8trator in Chemistry, _Sydney University ; Lecturer in Chemlstiy 

~ ■ of Ml 



In Crown 8vo, Beautifully Illustrated with nearly 100 
Microphotographs of Steel, &;c. 7s. 6d. net. 

MICROSCOPIC ANALYSIS OF METALS. 

By FLORIS OSMOND & J. E. STEAD, F.R.S., F.LC. 

Contents. — Metallography considered as a method of Assay. — Micro- 
graphic Analysis of Carbon Steels.— Preparation of Specimens.— Polishing. 
—Constituents of Steel; Ferrite; Cementite; Pearlite; Sorbite; Martensite: 
Hardenite; Troostite ; Austenite. — Identification of Constituents.— Detailea 
Bzamination of Carbon Steels. — Conclusions, Theoretical and Practical. — 
Apparatus employed.— Appendix. 

*' There has been no work prevlonsly published in English calculated to be so useful to 
the student in metallographic research."— Iron and Steel Trades* JowmaL 



Thibd Edition. With Folding Plates and Many ninstratioiuu 36s. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS 

FROM THEIR ORES. 

By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.In8T.0.E., F.C.S., P.G.S., &o. 

And H. BATJBRMAN; V.P.G.S. 

Oenibal Contents. — Refractory Materials.— Ftre-Clays.— Fuels, &c.~ 
Aluminium. — Copper. — Tin. — Antimony. — Arsenic. — Zinc. — Merouiy. — 
Bismuth. —Lead.— Iron.— Cobalt — NiokeL — Silyer, — Gold.— Platinum. 

" Of the Thibd Edition, we are still able to say that, as a Teict-book of 
Metallurgy, it is the best with which we are acquainted.*' — Engineer. 

** A work which is equally yaluable to the Student as a Text-book, and to tha 
practical Smelter as a Standard Work of Reference. . . . The iJlnstrat&oiia 
are admirable examples of Wood Engraving.'*— C%«mt<xi/ Newi, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRANa 
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Second Edition, Revised y Enlarged, and Re-sei Throughout on Larger Page, 
With ValuaJUe Bibliography ^ New Maps, Illustrationa, dsc. 45tf. nU. 

A TREA TISE ON 
By sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

D.Sc., F.R.S.E., AwocbiST.C.E., F.I.O. 

CoHTKiTTS.— SKcnoN I. : HUtorlcal Account of the Petroleum Industry.— SEonoN II. : 
Geological and Geographical Distribution of Petroleum and Natural Gas.— Sbctiom III.: 
The unemical and Physical Properties of Petroleum and Natural Gas.— Section IY. : 
The Origin of Petroleum and Natural Gas.— Section Y.: The Production of Petroleum, 
Natural Gas, and Ozokerite.— Section VI.: The Ke&ning of Petroleum.— Section VII.: 
The Shale Oil and Allied Industries.— Section VIII. : The Transport, Storage, and Dis- 
tribution of Petroleum.— Section IX. : The Testing of Crude Petroleum, Petroleum and 
Bhale Oil Products, Ozokerite, and Asphalt.- Section X. : Tlie Uses of Petroleum and 
its Products.— Section XI. : Statutory, Municipal, and other Itegulations relating to 
the Testing, Storage, Transport, and Use of Petroleum and its Products.— Appendices. 
—BiBLiooitAPHT.— Index. 

**lt is indisputably the most oomprehenRlTe and complete treatise on petroleum, and this 
statement Is true, no matter on what branch of the industry a test of its merits is made. It Is 
the only book In existence which gives the oil man a clear and reliable outline of the growth and 
presently condition of the entire uetroleum world. . . . There is a wonderfully complete 
collection of plates and illustrations. —Petroleum World. 



Second Edition, Revised, With Illustratums. Price Ss. &d, net. 

A HANDBOOK ON PETROLEUM. 

FOR INSPECTORS UNDER THE PETROLEUM ACTS. 

And fop those eiiflraged in the Storage, Transport, Distribution, and Industrial 

Use of Petroleum and its Proouets, and of Calcium Carbide. With 

sugfirestions on the Construction and Use of Mineral Oil Lamps. 

By captain J. H. THOMSON, 

H.M. Chief Inspector of ExploslTes, 

And sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

Author of ** A Treatise on Petroleum." 
'*A volume that will enrich the world's petroleum literature, and render a service to the 
British branch of the Indubtry. . . . Reliable, indispensable, a brilliant contribution."— 
Psirolettm. 

In Crown 8to. Fully Illustrated. 2b. 6d. net. 

THE LABORATORY BOOK OF MINERAL OIL TESTING. 

By J. A. HICKS, 

Chemist to Sir Boverton Redwood 

I* Should be on the shelves of every analytical chemist in practice."— CkemtfooZ Trade Journal. 

In Liarge Crown 8to, Cloth. Fully Illustrated 58. net. 

O X ILi F XJ E: ILi: 

ITS STTPPLY, OOMFOSrriON, AND APPLIOATION. 

By SIDNEY H. NORTH, 

LATK SniTOR OF THB ^'PITBOLXVX BSYIBW." 

O0HTSNT8.— The Sources of Supply.— Economic Aspect of Liquid Fuel.— Chemical 
OompoBition of Fuel Oils.— Conditions of Combustion in Oil Fuel Furnaces.— Early 
Methods and Experiments.- Modem Burners and Methods.— Oil Fuel for Marine Par- 
poses.— For Naral Purposes.— On LocomotlTes.- For Metalluigical and other Purposes. 
—Appendices. —Index. 

" Sveryone interested in this important question will welcome Mr. North's excellent 
text-book."— ^Toture. 

THB PBTROLBUM LAMP: Its Choiee and Use. A Guide 

to the Safe Bmployment of the Paraffin Lamp. By Caft. J. H. 
Thomson and Sir Bovkbton Redwood. Illostrated. Is. net. 

** A work which will meet every purpose for which it has been written."- P«froIe»m. 
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EDITED BT 
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UTTBODUOTION to the STUDY of MSTAIiIiUBaY. 
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GOIJ) (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. Kirke Ross, 

D.Sc., Assoc. R.S.M., F.C.S., Chemist and Assayer of the Royal 
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LBAD AND SILVER (The Metallurgy of). By H. F. 

Collins, Assoc.R.S.M., M.InstM.M. Part I., Lead, i6s; Vwti 
IL, Silver, i6s. (See p. 64.) 

IRON (The MetaUurgy of). By T. Txhinsr, A.R.S.M., 

F.I.C., F.C.S. Third Edition, Revised. (See p. 65.) 

ST BEL (The Metallurgy of). By F. W. Harbord» 

Assoc. R.S.M., F.I.C., with a Section on Mechanical Treatment by 
J. W. Hall, A.M.Inst.C.E. Third Edition. 25s. net. (See 
p. 650 
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MBTALLURGIOAL MAOHINEBY : the Application of 
Engmeering to Metallurgical Problems. By Hbnry CharlbsJbnkins, 
Wh.Sc, Assoc R.S.M., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., of the Royal College of 
Science. (See p. 64). 

COPPER (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. C. Cloxjd, Assoc. 
R.S.M. 

ALLOYS. By Edward T. Law, Assoc. R.S.M. 

*«* Other Volumes in Preparation. 
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Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerablv Enlarged. Large 

8vo, with numeroos Illustrations and Micro-Pnotogiaphic 

Plates of different yarietiea of Steel. 18s. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

BY 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K,C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., A.R.S.M., 

Late Chemist and Anayer of the Royal Mint, and Professor of Metallurgy 

in the Royal College of Science. 

Gbmxxal Comtbnts.— The Relauon of Metallurgy to Chemis^.— Physical Properties 
of Metals.— Alloys. The Thermal Treatment of Metals.— Fuel and Thermal Measurements. 
— Materials and noducts of Metallureicai Processes. — Furnaces. — Means of Supplying Air 
to Furnaces.— Thermo- Chemistry.— laical Metallurgical Processes.— The Micro-structure 
of Metals and Alloys. — Economic Considerations. 



«i 



No English text-book at all approaches this in the COMFLBTBNBSS with 
which the most modem views on the subject are dealt with. Professor Austen's 
volume will be invaluable, not only to tbe student, but also to those whose 
knowledge of the art is far advanced." — Chemical News, 



Fifth Edition, Bevised, Considerably Enlarged, and in part Re-written. 
With Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 218. 

THE METALLURGY OF GOLD. 

B7 

T. KIRKE ROSE, D.ScLond., Assoc.R.S.M., 

Chemist and As»aytr of the Royal Mini, 

Oekbbal Consbbtb.— The Properties of Gold and its Alloyi.— Chemistry of the 
Compounds of Odd.— Mode of Ooonrrence and Distribation of Gold.— Shallow Placer 
Deposits.— Deep Placer Deposits.— Quarts Cmshlnff In the Stamp Batteiy.- Amalgam- 
ation In the Stamp Battery.— Other Forms of Cmsbing and AmalgamaUng Machinery. 
—Concentration In Gold MUls.- Dnr Cnishing.—Behfl|rinding.— Boasting.— Chlorinatkm: 
The Plattner Process, The Barrel Process, The vat-Solution Process.— The Cyanide 
Process.— Chemistry of the Cyanide Process.— Refining and Parting of Gold Bullion. 
—Assay of Gold Ores.— Assay of Gold Bnllion.— Statistics of Gold Prodnction.— Biblio- 
graphy.— Ihdkz. 

'* AooMFBaHnsnni PBAonoALnuunsB on this important subject**— 37ks Timu. 

'*The MOST ooMVURB deserlptica of the oHXAaniAnoa nodss which has yet been pab- 
Ushed-'^-jrinte^/owiM^ 

''Adapted for all who are Interested In the Gold Mining Industry, being free from teoh- 
Bioalities as far as possible, bat Is more partienlarly of Talne to those engaged io the 
Industry."— Give Timu. 
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GBIFFIN'S METAIiIiirBaiOAIi SEBIES. 

Editbd by sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., P.R.S., D.O.L. 
In Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, With Illustrations. 

In Two Volumes, Each Complete in Iteelf and Sold Separately. 

THE METALLURGY OF LEAD AND SILVER. 

By H. F. COLLINS, ABsoaRS.M., M.Ih8T.M.M. 

Pa.x*t I.— IjE:AI>: 

A Complete and Exhaustive Treatise on the Manufsbcture of Lead, 
with Sections on Smelting and Desilverisation, and Chapters on the 
Assay and Analysis of the Materials involved. Price i6s. 

SumcART OF GoNTBNTS.— Sampling and Assaying Lead and Sllrer.— Properties and 
Compounds of Lead.— Lead Ores.— Lead Smelting.— Reverberatorles.— Lead Smelting In 
Hearths.— The Boasting of Lead Ores.- Blast Fnmace Smelting; Principles, Praotloe, 
and Bzamples; Prodncts.— Flue Dust, Its Composition, Collection and Treatments- 
Costs and Losses, Purchase of Ores.— Treatment of Zinc, Lead Sulphides, DesllTerisation, 
Softening and Beflnlng.— The Pattlnson Process.— The Parkes Process.— Cupellation and 
Beflnlng, &c., &c. 

"A THOROUOHLT SOUND and useful digest. May with every ooNnDENCi be 
recommended."- Jf t'nin^ Jowmal. 



Pa.x>t 1 1.— S I IL. V E R. 

Comprising Details regarding the Sources and Treatment of Silver 
Ores, together with Descriptions of Plant, Machinery, and Prooesses of 
Manufacture, Refining of Bullion, Cost of Working, &c. Price IBs. 

SXTMMARY OF CONTENTS.— Properties of Silver and its Principal Compounds.— SilTer 
Ores.— The Patio Process.— The Eazo, JTondon, ErOhnke, uid Tina Processes.— The Pan 
Process.— Boast Amalgamation.— Treatment of Tailings and Concentration.- Betorting. 
Melting, and Assaying — Chloridising-Boasting.- The Augustln, Claudet, and Zlervogel 
Processes.— The Hypo-Sulphite Leaching Proce8s.—Beflning.— Matte Smelting.— Pyritic 
Smelting.- Matte Smelting in Beverberatories.— Silver-Copper Smelting and Beflnlng.— 
Index. 

"The author has focussed A larqb axount of valuable information into a 
oonyenient form. . . . The author has evidently considerable practical erperience, 
and describes the various processes clearly and well. '—Mining Journal. 



HETALLURGIGAl" MnERY : 

The A|»piioatlon of Ei^neering to MetalliH^oal Problems. 

Bt henry CHARLES JENKINS, 

Wh.Se., AuocR.S.ll., As»oe.M.In*t.Q.E. 
LONDON: CHARLES QRIFFIN « CO., UNITED, EXETER STREET, STRANG 
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Third Edition, ReviBed. With Namerous IllustratioiiB. Large 8vo. 

Handsome Cloth. 25s. net. 

With Additional Chapter on The Eiectric Smelting of Steel. 

THE HETALLUR6T OF STEEL. 

By F. W. HARBORD, AssocRS.M., F.LC., 

ConnUting MetcUlurgist and Analytical ChemiU to the Indian OovtrntMnt^ 
Royal Indian Engineering College, Ooopers Hill. 

With 37 Plates, 280 Illustrations in the Text, and nearly 100 Micro- 

Seotions of Steel, and a Section on 

THB MECHANICAL TRBATMSNT OF STBSL. 

By J. W. HALL, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Abuimbd Ck>VTBim.~The Plant, Machinerv, Method! and Ohemistry of the BesMiner 
and of the Open Hearth ProeesseB (Add and Bsksio).— The Meohaaical Treatment of Steel 
oomprising Mill Practice, Plant and Machinery. — The Inflaence of Metalloids, Heat 
Treatment, Special Steels, Miorostmctare, Testing, and Speoifloations. 

" A work which we rentore to commend as an Invalaable eompendiimi of Information apon 
the metallnrBT of steel."— iron and Ooal Trada' Review. 

The Engineer says, at the conclnsion of a reriew of this book :— ** We c&nnQt conclade withont 
eurnesUr recommending all who may be interested as makers or users of steel; which practically 
means the whole of the engineering profession, to make themaelyes acquainted with it as speedily 
as poestble, and tliis may be the more easily done as the published price, considering the sise 
of the book. Is extremely moderate." 



Third Edition, Revised. Shortly. 

THE METALLURGY OF IRON. 

By THOMAS TURNER, Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

ProfeaaoT ofMetaUvrgy in the UnwenUy of Birmingham. 

Iir Labor Svo, Handsomr Cloth, With Numerous Illustrationb 

(many from Photographs). 

Ot m w re i l C<»UmUi.—'Eax\y History of Iron.— Modem History of Iron.— The Age of Steel. 
— OUaf Iron Orea.— Preparation of Iron Ores.- The Blast Fnmaoe.— The Air used in the 
Blast Furnace.— Beaotiona of the Blast Furnace.— The Fuel used in the Blast Furnace.— 
Blags and Fuzes of Iron Smelting.— Properties of Oast Iron.— Foundry Practtoe.— Wrought 
Iron. —Indirect Production of Wrought Iron.— The Puddling Process.- Further Treatment 
of Wrought Iron.— Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 

*' A MOflT TALUABLx SUMXABT of knowledge raUting to vwej meUiod and stage 
in ths mann&ctnn of oast and wrongbt iron . . . ridi in chemieal details. . . . 
EzHAumnvR and thobouohlt UP-TO-DATR."~jSt(Z2e^n of the Amerioan Iron 
and Steel AtBociaUon. 

" This 18 A DXUGBTTUL BOOK, giving, as it dor*, reUable inftrmation on a aabjaot 
becoming every day more elaborate. ^^—Cotfiff*^ Guardian. 

"A THOBOUOHLT usBTUL BOOK, whidi oringB the snbjeot up to datb. Of 
OBBAT TALUB to thoeo engaged in the iron indnstry." — Minmg Journal. 



*»* For Professor Turner's Lectures on Iron- Founding, see page 68. 
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Tenth Edition. With Tables and lUustxations. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, los. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ASSATINO: 

for tke use of StudenU^ Mine Managera, Asaayen, dc 
By J. J. BERINGER, F.LC, F.C.S., 

Public Analyst for, and Lecturer to the Biiniog Association o^ ConiwaU. 

And C. BERINGER, F.C.S., 

Late Chief Assayer to the Rio Tinto Copper Company, T^mdon, 

Gknbkal Contbnts. — Past I. — Imtkoductory ; Manxpvlation : Si 
Drying ; Calculation of Results — Laborator]r-books and Reports. Mbthodb : Dry 
oBetric; Wet GfaTimetric— Volumetric Assays: Titrometn^ Coknimetric, Gason 
Weighing and Measuxin^^Reagents— FomniljB, Rqnarionn, ftc. — Specific Gravity. 

Pakt II.— Mbtaia : i>etection and Assay of Silver, Gold, Platinum, Mexcury, Copper, 
Lead, Thallium, Bismudu Antimonv, Iron, Ntdcel, Cobalt, Ziac, Cadmhim, Tin, Tungsten, 
Titanhim, Manganese, Cnromium, «c.— -Earths, AUcalies. 

Part IU. — ^Non-Mktals: Oxygen and Oxides; The Halogens— Sulphur and Sul- 
phates— -Aneni^ Phosphorus, Nitrogen— Silicon, Carbon, Bonm— useful Tables. 

*' A^ RBALLV MBiiTOSious WORK, that may be safely depended upon eitlier for systematic 
instruction or for reference. '— JVb/Mfv* 

"This work is one of tbe bbst of its kind.*— i5«tft«r#r. 



Fourth Edition, Revised, HcuuUome Cloth, With Nwnerotu 

lUiutrcUiofU. 6a. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. 

Inolnding the Anther's Praotioal Labobatokt Coubsb. 
By a. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.LC, F.O.S., 

Profeasor of Metallnrgy in the Glasgow and Weat ot Scotland Teohnioal OoUega, 

GENERAL CONTENTS.— bitrodiietion.—FM>pertiM of the Metala.— Gombnstioii. 
^Faelflw— Refiraotory Materiala.— Funaoea.— Ooconenoe of the Metals in Natnn.-— 
Preparation of the Ore for the Smelter. — Metallnrsioal Prooeaaea. — Iron. — SteeL*> 
Oopper. — Lead.— SQno and Tin.— Silver. — Gold. — Meroory. — Alloys. — AppUcatknt 
of ELBOTBionr to Metallurgy. — Laboratobt Ooubsb. 

*<jQSt the kind of work for Stndenta ookmbkciho the atady of HetaL 
hirgy. or for ENonrBSBnio Stadents. "—Proc^eaZ Engineer, 
*< ExoKiUEHTLT got-np and wkll-abbahokd."— CAemtooZ Trade JaumaL 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Prioe 4b. 
m A oT.pjg FOR 

QUAMTITATIYE METALLURGICAL ANALYSIS. 

FOR LABORATORY USE. 

ON THE PRINCIPLE OF "GROUP" SEPARATIONS, 

By J. JAMES MORGAN, F.O.S., M.S.O.I. 

** The Author may be oohokatuultbd on the way hit work haa been earried ont**— 
Tht Bngtmer. 

" will ooHHBim irsBLT highly In Laboratory Praotloe. Its aLBAunaa and pbbobiqv 
mark the book oat aa a highly naeftal one.*'— Mtnin{f Journal. 
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SiooND Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in part Re-written. 
With Additional Sections on Modbrn Theories of Eleotrolysis 

Costs, &c. Prioe lOs. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: 

Bmbraoing the AppUoation of Electrolysia to the Plating, Depositing, 
Smelting, and Refining of various Metals, and to the Repro- 
duction of Printing SurfiMses and Art- Work, &o. 

BY 

WALTER G. MCMILLAN, F.LC, F.C.S., 

Secretary to the Inititution of Bleetrieal Bngineen: late Lecturer in MetaUurgy 

at Maton CoUege, Birmingham, 

With numerous Blustrations. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

" This excellent treatise, . . . one of the best and uosn oomplbtb 
manuals hitherto published on Electro-Metallurgy." — Electrical Review, 

« This work will be a stakdard." — JeweUer, 

"Any metallurgical process which rbditces the oosT of production 
must of necessity prove of great commercial importance. . . . We 
recommend this manual to all who are interested in the practical 
APPLICATION of electrolytic processes." — Ncdurt, 



Sbookd Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. In large 8vo. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Three Folding-Plates. 21s. net, 

ELECTRIC SlffELTIM & REEIHira: 

A Practical Manual of the Extraction and Treatment 
of Metals by Electrical Methods. 

Being the " Elektro-Mbtallurgie " of Dr. W. BORCHERS. 

Translated from the Latest German Edition by WALTER G. M*MILLAN» 

F.I.C.. F.O.S. 

CONTENTS. 

Part I. — Alkalies and Alkaline Earth Metals: Maenesium, 
Lithium, Beryllium, Sodium, Potassium, Calcium, Strontium, Barium, 
the Carbides of the Alkaline Earth Metals. 

Part II. — The Earth Metals : Aluminium, Cerium, Lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Part IQ. — The Heavy Metals : Copper, Silver, Gold, Zinc and Cad- 
mium, Mercury, Tin, Lead, Bismuth, Antimony, Chromium, Molybdenum, 
Tungsten, Uranium, Manganese, Iron, Nickel, and Cobalt, the Platinum 
Group. 

" COKPKIHENSIVB and AUTHORITATIVS ... not Only rULL of VALUABLE IBVOB- 

MA HOB, bnt gives evidence of a thobouoh HfSiOHT into the technical value and 
POflSTBTTilTiBB of all the methods discoBsed."— TA^ Electrician. 

" Dr. BOBOHBB8' WBLL-KNOWH WORK . . . miUt OF NBGE8SITT BB AOQUIBBD by 

aveiT one Interested in the subject. Bxobllbbtlt put into English with additional 
matier by Mr. MoMillab."— Mature. 
" Will be of OBBAT SBBViOR to the practical man and theStudent."->JReeerie SmeUing. 
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In Medium 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully lUusiraud, 16a. net. 

GENERAL FOUNDRY PRACTICE: 

A Practical Handbook for Iron, Steel and Brass Founders, 
Metallurgists, and Students of MetaJlurgy. 

By A. M^WILLIAM, A.R.S.M., and PERCY LONGMUIR. 

COKTBNTS.— Introdaction.— Oaneral Properties of Matter.— Moulding Saiidfl.— FaciMg 
Sands and Facings. — Foundry Tools. — Moulding Boxes. — Handling Material In tiie 
Foundry. — Open Sand Moulding.— Cores.— Elementary Aspects of Moulding.— Oreen 
Sand Moulding.— Securing Cores in Moulds.- Moulding from Guides.— Bench, Oddside, 
and Plate Moulding.— liuichine Moulding.— Dry Sand Moulding.— Loam Moulding. — 
Chill Casting.— Casting on other Metals.— Burning.— Weighting and Binding Materials. 
— Shrinkage, Contraction, and Warping.— Dressing Castings. — Common Faults due to 
Mould aim Pattern.- Malleable or Wrought Iron, Steel and Malleable Cast Iron.— Cast 
Iron.— Befractory Materials.— Fuels and Furnaces.— Mixing by Analysis.— Bemelting. — 
Working the Cupola.— Further Treatment of Cast Iron.— High Temperature Measure- 
ment. — Steel. —Notes on Metals other than Iron. — Alloys.— Mechanical Testing.— 
Micrographic Analysis.— Conmion Faults.— Foundry Managemoit.— Indxz. 

Extra Grown 8vo. With 48 lUvMrations. 38. 6(2. net. 

LECTURES ON IRON-FOUNDING. 

By THOMAS TURNER, M.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.I.C, 

Professor of Metallurgy in the University of Birmingham. 

COKTBNTS.— Varieties of Iron and Steel.— Application of Cast Iron.— History.- Pro- 
duction.— Iron Ores.— Composition.- The Blast Furnace.- Materials.— Keactiona,— 
Grading Pig Iron. — Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Manganese, Aluminium, 
Arsenic, Copper, and Titanium.— The Foundiy. —General Arrangement.— Ke-meltlnc 
Cast Iron. — The Cupola. — Fuel Used. — Changes due to Be-meiting. — Moulds ana 
Moulding.- Foundry Ladles.— Pouring and Pouring Temperature.— Common lYoubles. — 
Influence of Shape and Size on Strength of Castings.— Tests. 

*' Ironfounders wiU find much mformation in the book.*'— Iron Trade Circular 
iRyland'8). ._ 

In Large Uo, Library Style. Beautifully Illustrated with £0 Places, many 
in Colours, and 94 Figures in the Text. £2, 28. net. 

PRECIOUS STOM^ESS: 

Theip Ppopeptles, Ooeuppenoes, and Uses. 

A Treatise for Dealers, Manufacturers, Jewellers, and for ail 
Collectors and others interested in Gems. 

By Dr. MAX BAUER, 

Professor in the Uniyersity of Marburg, 

Tbanblatbd bt L. J. SPENCER, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G.S. 

" The plates are remarkable for their beauty, delicacy, and truthfulness. A glance at 
them alone is a lesson on precious stones, whilst the perusal of the work itself should 
add a new interest to any casket of Jewels or cabinet of gems, or even to a Jewellera' 
window."— ^t^erkeum. 

In Large Grown 8vo. With Numerous Illustrations, 8s, 6d, 

THE ART OF THE GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 

A Manual on the Manipulation of Gold and the 
Mannfaeture of Personal Ornaments. 

By THOS. B. WIGLEY, 

Headmaster of the Jewellers and SUyersmiths' Assoc. Tech. School, Birmfaighaiii. 

Assisted by J. H. STANSBIE, B.So. (Lond.), F.I.O., 

Leotaner at the Birmingham Mmiic^[)al Technical School. 
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Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Re-issued. Price 6s. net. 

A SHORT MANUAL OF 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

By a. DUPRE, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
And WILSON HAKE, Ph.D., F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Of the Westmiiutar Hospital Medical School 
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Manuals for Stodeats-'* — Anaiytt, 



In Handsome Cloth. With nearly 60 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

Br J. GROSSMANN, M.A., PblD., F.LC. 

WITH A PBBFACB BT 

Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
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CJondensers.-— Fractionating Tubes and their Technical Equivalents.— The Air-Bath and 
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The work of a thoroughly practical chemist"— Briittft Medical JouimaL 
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Lnolnding the Author's Practloal Laboratory Connie. 

[See p. 86. 
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Second £dition, Thoroughly Revised. Illustrated. 168. 

THE CHEMISTRY OP MANUFACTURING 

PROCESSES. 

Oeneral CoiUmto.— Sulphuric Add Manuftusture— AlkalL *c.~Destructlyo 
JHstUlatlon— Artlfldal Manure— Petroleum— Idme and Oement—Clay and 
COass — Sugar and Starch — Brewlttg and Distilling— OUs, Resins, and 
Varnishes— Soap and Candles — Textiles and Bleaching — Colouring 
Matters, Dyeing, and Printing — Paper and Pasteboard — Pigments and 
Paints — Leather, Olue, and Slie — Bzploslyes and Matches — Minor 
Manufactures. 

'^Oertelnly a oood and usnruL book, oonBtitating a pkaohoal odidk for itadenta by 
affording a olear oonoaption of the nnmarooa proooaaes as a wholei**— C!A«miearf Tradt 
J&umaL 



Second Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 800 pages 

and 154 Illustrations. 25s. net. 

OILS, FATS, BUTTERS, AND WAXES : 

THBin PRiPARATION AND PROPERTIES, AND MANUFACTURE THERE- 
FROM OF CANDLES, SOAPS, AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 

By C R. alder WRIGHT, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

Late Lectnzer on Chemiatry, St. Mar/a Hoaintal Medical School ; Examiner 
in "Soap" to the City and Gtulda of London Inatitute. 

Thoronghly Revised, Enlarged, and in Part Rewritten 

By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

"Win be found absolutbly tKmsnK^AML^'*—Tkg Analyit 
"Will rank aa the Standakd Ehglisk Authority on Oils and Fats for many 
fean to come.** — InduttrUs mndlron. 

UWDOH: CHARLES fiRIFFIN « G0„ LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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FiPTH Edition, Thoroughly ReTised, Greatly Enlarged and Re-written. 
With additional Tables, Plates, and lUiutrafions. 21b. 

FOODS: 

THEIR COHPOSITION AND ANALYSIS. 

By a. WYNTBR BLYTH, M.R.C.S., P.IO., F.O.S., 

Bairister-ai-Law, Pnblio Analyst for the Coimty of Devon, and 
Medieal Officer of Health for St If arylebonew 

And M. WYNTER BLYTH, B.A., B.So., F.C.S. 

Gbkkbal Contbnts. — History of Adulteration. — Legislation. — Ap- 
paratus. — " Ash." — Sngar. —Confectionery. — Honey. — Treaole. — Jams 
and Preserred Fruits.— Starches. — Wheaton-Flonr. — Bread. — Oats. — 
Barley.— Rye.— Rice.— Maize.— Millet.— Potatoes.— Peas.— Lentils.— 
Beans. — Milk.— Cream. — Butter. — Oleo-Margarine. — Cheese . — Lard. — 
Tea. -^ Coffise. — Cocoa and Chocolate. — Aleohol. — Brandy. — Rum. -— 
Whisky. — Gin. — Arrack. — Liqueurs. — Absinthe. — Teaat. — Beer. — Wine. 
-Vinegar. — Lemon and lime Juice. — Mustard. — Pepper.— Sweet and 
Bitter /iimonds.—Annatto.— Olive Oil.— Water Analjds.— Appendix : 
Adulteration Acts, Ac. 

'^Blmpty DTOiamsABLs tai the Analyst^B labonktory/'— 7^ Lamed. 
"A new edition of Mr. Wynter Blwi Standaxd work, smaonn with all nn mBCHT 
DxacoTBUxe axd nmovBifXHis, wUl he accepted as a hoon.*'— CAcmioai Nemt. 



FouBTH Edition, Thorough^ Revised. In Large 8to, Cloth, with 

Tkbles and Dlustrations. 21s. net. 

POISONS; 

THEIR EFFECTS AND DETECTION. 

By a. WYNTBR BLYTH, M.R.C.S., F.I.C., F.O.S., 

Barrliter-at-Law, Pnhlic Analyst for the Gonn^ of DcYon, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St Marylehone. 

GBNBRAI. OONTBNT8. 

L — Historical Litroduction. 11. — Classification — Statistics — Coimeotioo 
between Toxic Action and Chemical Composition — Life Tests- General 
Method of Procedure — The Spectroscope — Examination of Blood and Blood 
Stains, in. — ^Poisonous Gases. IV. — Adds and Alkalies. V. — More 
or less Volatile Pois< mous Substances. VI. — ^Alkaloids and Poisonous 
Vegetable Prindples. VIL — Poisons derived from Living or Dead Animal 
Substances. VIlI. — The Oxalic Add Group. IX. — Inorganio Poisons. 
Appendix: Treatment, by Antidotes or otherwise, of Cases of Poisoning. 

'MJndogjteiMy vhs MOif ooMnns wobk on Toxlcologj in our laagaase."— nu Ammlgti fom 

** As a nuonoAi «u»i, we know so bhtss wotk,''^rk4 Ltmod, (on IM Third JbHNeaA 

*•* In the TnmD Sdrioh, Bnlazged and partly Se-wxltten, Niw AsALmoAL Mkhobs haf« 
been Introdnoed, and the Oaaatsuo AiJEALoi]w,cr PioiiAnriii bodies playing ao gnat a part ta 
Vood-poisonlng and In the Manifestations ofDtiease, have reoelTed special attention. 

lONOON : CHARLES ORIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



CHEMISTRY AND TIBCHNOLOOT. 73 

» 

With Nttxneroas Tables, and 22 lUnstrations. ids. 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY 

FOB DAIBT MANAGEBS, CHEMISTS, AND ANALYSTS 

A Practical Handbook for Dairy Chemists and others 

having Control of Dairies. 

By H. droop RICHMOND, F.I.C., 

CHBMIST TO THB AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY. 

Contents,— I. Introdoctory.-- The Constituents of Milk. II. The Analysis of 
Milk. 1X1. Normal Milk : its Adulterations and Alterations, and their Detection. 
IV The Chemical Control of the Dairy. V, Biological and Sanitary Matters. 
VI. Butter. VII. Other Milk Products. VIII. The Milk of Mammals other 
than the Cow. — Appendices. — ^Tables. — Index. 

" . . . In our opinion the book is th«; bbst contribution cn thb subjbct that 
HAS YBT appbarbd in the English language."— Z.«ffftf/. 



Fully Illustrated. With Photographs of Various Breeds of Cattle, fto. 

68. uvU. 

MILK: ITS PRODUCTION & USES. 

With Chapters on Dainf Farming, The Diaeaeea of Cattle, and on the 

Hygiene and Control of Supplies, 

By EDWARD F. WILLOUGHBY, 

M.D. (Lend.), D.F.H. (Lend, and Camb.). 

" We cordially recommend it to everyone who has anything at all to do with mOk.**— 
Dairy WoHd. 

In Crown 8vo, Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 
THE LABOBATOBY BOOK OF 

DAIRY ANALYSIS. 

By H. DROOP RICHMOND, F.I.C, 

Anal3rst to the Aylesbury Dairy Co., Ltd. 

"Without doubt the best contribution to the literature of its subject that has 
written.**— Medical Times. 

At Press. In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Illustrated. 
By JAMES OLARK, M.A., D.Sc, A.RO.S., 

Principal of the'Central Technical Schools for ComwalL 

CoMTEMTS. — The Micro-organisms of the Soil, their Appearance, Orowth, Repro- 
duction, Activity and Conditions of Existence.— Soil Sacteria and their Belations to 
Oiganic Matter.— Decomposition and Putrefaction.— Formation and Nature of Humus ; 
Decomposition of Farm-yard Manure.— Bffects of Tillage Operations and of Various 
Manures on the Decomposition of the Organic Matters in tae SoiL— Fixation of Free 
Nitrogen hj Bacteria Living in Symbiosu with Higher Plants.— Nitragin.—Flzaiion 
of Free Nitrogen by the SoiL— Alinit.— Nitrification.— Denitriflcation.— Conditions 
and Treatment Favourable for the Increase of Soil Nitrogen and for the Process 
of Nitrification.— Soil Bacteria which are of Minor Importance. 

LONDON : CHARLES ftRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRANG 
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Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully niustiated. los. 6d. 

FLESH FOODS: 

With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and Bacterio- 
logical Ezamination. 

A Praotical Handbook for MedioaJ Men, Analyata, Inapeoton and others. 
By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C., T.C.S., 

Member of CouncUi Society of Public Analysts. 
With Kvmerotu Tables, HhutrtUions, and a Coloured Plate. 

** A compOatfam which will be most usefiil for tiie dan for whom It Is intended."— ^iSlkcfunnN. 
** A book which NO ONE whoee duties inTohre coasiderations of food sapply CAN AFFORD TO Bi 
WITHOUT."— AfwNic^;^ y^umal. 



In Large 8yo. Handsome Cloth. 

AGRICULTURAL GHEHISTRT AND ANALYSIS : 

A PRAOTICAL HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. 
By J. M. H. MUNRO, D.Sa, F.LC, F.C.S., 

Professor of Ohemiatry, Downton Golle^ of Agrleoltare. 

[In Preparation. 

In Large 8yo. Handsome Cloth. With nunerons IllastrationB. 
Each Volume Complete in Itself , and Sold Separately. 

TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY: 

The Utilisation of Micro-organisms in the Arts and Manufactures. 

By Dr. FRANZ LAFAR, 

Prof, of FenneiitatioD-Physlology and Bacteriology in the Technical High School, Vienna. 

With an Intfroduction by Dr! EMIL GHB. HANSEN. Principal of the Garlsberg 

Laboratory, Copenhagen. 

Translated bt CHAELES T. C. SALTER. 

VoL I.-SCHIZOMYCBITIC FBRMBNTATION. 15sb 

Vol II^ Papt L-BUMYCBTIC FBRMBNTATION. 78. 6d. 

''The first work of the kind which can lay claim to completeness in the treatment of 
a fascinating subject. The plan is admirable, the dassificaoon simple, the s^le is good, 
and the tendency of the whole volume is to convey sore information to the reader.'*— 
LaneeL 



Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. With Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Companion Volume to "FERMENTS," by the same Author.] 

TOXINES AND ANTITOXINES. 

By OARL OPPENHEIMER, Ph.D., M.D., 

Of the Physiological Institute at Erlangen. 

Translated from the German by 

C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C, F.C.S. 

With Notes, and Additions by the Author, since the publication of the German Edition. 

" For wealth of detail^ we have no small work on Toxines which equals the lone 
under review."— Jf edicoi Ttmes. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND 
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In Crown Svo, Handsome Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

F E R M E N T a 

jBLV[J> TKEIR 1LGTXON8. 

A Text-book on the Chemietry and Phyeioa of Fermentative Changes. 

By carl OPPENHEIMER, Ph.D., M.D., 

Of the Phytiologioftl Institute ftt Erlangen. 

Translated from the German bt 
C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.LC, F.C.S. 

Abridgbd C!ONTiirTfl.~Introdactlon.— Definition.— Chemical Natore of Fermenta.— 
Influence of Bxternal Factors.— Mode of Action.— Physiological Action.— Secretion.— 
Importance of Ferments to Vital Action.— Proteolytic Ferments.— Ti7pain.—Bacteriol7tie 
and Hnmolytic Ferments.— Vegetable Ferments.— Coagulating Ferments.— Saccharifying 
Ferments. — Diastases. — Polysaccharides.- Bnxymes. — Ferments which decompoia 
Glnoosides.— Hydrolytic Ferments.— Lactic Acid Fermentation.— Alcoholic Fermenta- 
tion.— Biology of Alcoholic Fermentation.— Oxydases.— Oxidising Fermentation.— Bibli- 
ography.— Ihdix. 

" Such a veritable mirflttm in parvo has never yet appeared."— SrMwrt' J<mm»L 



Third Edition. In Handsome Cloth. Fully lUuBtrftted. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF BREWING. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND PRACTICAL MEN. 

By WAXTER J. SYKES. 

Revised by ARTHUR R. LING, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Editor of the Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 

Contents. — Physical Principles Involved. — The Chemistry of Brewing.^ The 
Microscope. — Vegetable Biology. — Fermeutatlon. — Water. — Barley and Malting. — 
Arrangement of Brewery Plant.— Quantities of Materials.— Fermentation.— Antiseptics. 
—Finings.— Characteristics of Beer.— Diseases of Beer.— Index. 



In Crowu 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 6b. net 

PEAT: Its Use and Manufacture. 

By PHILIP R. BJORLING, Cosralting Hydraulic Engineer, 
And FREDERICK T. GISSING. 

OusaAL CoKTBNTS.— Introduction.— The Formation of Pe»t— Area and Depth of Bogs in 
Prindpal Goontries.— Manufacture of Peat Fuel. Ac—Cut Peat, Dredged Peat, and MaouliMtiued 
Peat— Machinery employed lu the Mannfscture of Peat Fuel.— Peat Mou Litter, andtheMacUnery 
employed in its ManuTseture.—Peat Charcoal and its Manufacture.— Cost of making Peat Fuel and 
durooal.— Other Productions derired l^om Peat, such as Tar, Manure, Candles, Dyes, Paper, fte. 

— BiBLIOORAPHT.— IVDBX. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 30 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

THE CLAYWORKER'S HANDBOOK. 

An Epitome of the Maiertala and Methode employed in Brtckmahlng and Pottery. 

Bt THB Author of " TH£ CHEMISTRY OF CLATWO&KINO/' Aa 

GiaiaAL CoKtiHTS.— Materials used In Clajworkinff : Claysi Ensobea, Olases. Ooloon, 
Water, FneL Oils, and Lnbrlcanta.— The Preparation or the Clay, Mining and Qnarryingi 
Weathering, Waahlna, Grinding, Tempering, ana Pusaing.— Machinery : Boilers. Engines, General 
Machinery, tileves. Mixing Machinery, Presae*, die— Uryere and Drying.— Bngobing and Olasinc. 
—Setting or Chargiiw, Transport— Kllns.—Flrlng.— Dlseharaing, Sortuig, and Paodng.— Defects 
and Waste.— Tests, Anslysls and Control- BiBLiOGaATHT.— TaBLBS.-lHDB3L 

"We can thoroogUy recommend this bandy little book to all our readers."— A-iefc and 
Pottery Trodu' JoumaL 

lOHDON : CHARLE8 GRIFFIN It CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, 8TRMI0, 
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Second Edition, Rbvisbd and Enlarged. 
With Tables, ninstntions in the Text, and 37 Ltthogcaphic Plates. Mediom 

8to. Handsome Cloth. 303. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 

A Guide to the Constraetioii of Works for the Preventioii of the 
Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. 

By W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.CK, F.G.S., 

Late Assistant-Engineer, London County Owinril 

"PrabaUy the most compuctb akd ««sttrxatisb on the sah]ect whidi has appeared 
in our language."— ^^ftf^tff^A MgdiaU Journal. 



BeavJtifvUy lUustrcUed, vfith Numerous Plates^ Diagrams^ and 

Figtsres in the Text.* tie, net. 

TRADES' WASTE: 

ITS TBEATMENT AND TTTHiISATIOIT. 
A Handbook for Borough Englneeps, Surveyors, Arehltects, and Analjrsts. 

By W. NAYLOR, F.O.S., A.M.Inst.C.E., 

Chief Inspector of Blvers, Blhble Joint Ooinmifctee. 

CONTINIB.— I. Introduction.— II. Chemical Engineering.— III.— Wool De^rraaiiiig 
andOreaaeEeooYery.— IV. Textile Industries; Calico Bleaching and Dyeing.— yT Dreing 
and Galioo-Prlnting.- YI. Tanning and FeUmongery.— YII. Brewery and Distillery 
Waste.— Yin. Paper Mill Eef use. —IX. General Trades' Waste.— Ihdbx. 

** There Is probably no person in England to-day better fitted to deal rationally with 
■noh a subject."— 2^<i«A Banitarian. 



In Handsome Cloth. With 59 Illustrations. 68. net. 



A Manual for the Use of Manufacturers, Inapectora, Medical Officers of 

Health, Engineers, and Others. 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON, 

Chief Smoke Inspector to the Sheffield Corporation. 

COVTSNT8.—Introdaotion.— General Legislation against the Smoke Nuisance. — 
Local Legislation.- Foreign Laws.— Smoke Abatement.— Smoke from Boilers, Fnmaoes, 
and Kilns.— PrlTate Dwelling-House Smoke. — Chimneys and thetr Constraotloo. — 
Smoke Preventen and Fuel Savers. — Waste Gases from Metallorglcal Fomaces. — 
Summary and Conclusions.- Indbx. 

" We welcome such an adequate statement on an important subject."— 8KK1A 
Msdieal Journal. 



Skcond Edition. In Medium 8vo. Thoroughly Revised and Re-Written. 

15s. net. 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIR MATURE, PREPARATION. AMD U8E8. 
By gilbert R. REDGRAVE, Assoa Inst. C.K, 

Assistant Secretary for Technology, Board of Education, South Kensington, 

And CHARLES SPACKMAN, F.C.S. 

*' We can thoroughly recommend it as a first-class inyestmcnL**-^P ractical Engineer. 

lONDOH : CHARLES QRtFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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0BEMI8TRY AND TEOHNOLOQY. if 

With Four Folding Plates and Numerous Illustrations. Large 8yo. 

8s. 6d. net. 

lHrjH.rrE3R SUPPI^Ys 

A Praeticai Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the Distribution of Water. 

Bt BEGINALD E. MIDDLETON, M.INST.G.E., M.In8T.Msoh.E., F.S.I. 

Abudcikd Cortsnts.— Introdactory.— Sequirements as to Quality.— Bequirements 
u to Quantity.— Storage BeserToln.-Purlflcation.— Sendee Beservoin.— The Flow 
of Water through Pipes. — Distributing Systems. — Pumping Machines. — Special 
Requirements. 

"As a companion for the student, and a constant reference for the technical man, we 
anticipate it will take an important position on the bookshelf."— /Va«£ioal Engineer. 



In Large Grown 8vo. Fully lUustrated. In Two Volumes. 

VoLums I. Fourth Edition. Price 78. 6cl. net. 
i, II. Third Edition. Ready Shortly. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF 



A Hand-Book on the Production, Purifloation, and Testing of lliumlnatlng 
Qaa, and the Assay of the Bye-Products of Qas Manufacture. 

By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C., F.O.S., 

Formerlj Head Ohemist. Gas Works, Beokton, London. K 
" The BIST WORK of its kind which we have ever had the pleasure of re- 
viewing."— /oumo/ of Oaa Lighting. 



With Diagrams and Illustrations. Ss. net. 
THE PRIKOIPI.es OF ITS aENERA.TION AND USE. 

By F. H. LEEDS, F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Public Analysts and of the Acetylene Association; 

And W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C., F.O.S., 

Gonsoltlng Chemist, Author of " The Chemistry of Oas Manufacture." 

" Brimful of information."— CA«m. Tra4e Journal. 

" We can thoroughly recommend the book to the manufacturer as a reliable work 
of reference, to the user as supplying valuable hints on apparatus and methods of 
procedure, and to the student as a safe and certain guide."— iloety2en«. 



Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Price 168. net. 

FIRE AND EXPLOSION RISKS: 

A Handbook of the Deteotlon, Inoestlgatton, and Prevention of Fires and Explosions. 

By Dr. VON SCHWARTZ. 

Translated from the Revised German Edition 

By C. T. C. SALTER. 

Abbridobd Oeitkral Contents.- Fires and Explosions of a General Character — 
Dangers arising from Sources of Light and Heat.— Dangerous Oases.— Kisks Attending 
Special Industries. — Materials Employed. — Anlcultural Products.— Fats, Oils, and 
Besins.- Mineral Oils and Tar.- Alcohol, Ac— Metals, Oxides, Acids, dto.— Lightning 
Ignition Appliances, Fireworks. 

"The work affords a wealth of information on the chemistry of Are and kindred 
topics."— Fir« ai%d Water. 

"A complete and useful survey of a subject of wide interest and vital importance."— 
OH and Colowrman*a Journal. 

LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



In Handsome Cloth. With 53 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

LESSONS ON SANITATION. 

By JOHN WM. HARRISON, M.R.San.L, 

Mem. Incor. Assoc. Mun. and County Engineers ; Surveyor, IVombwell, Yorks. 

CoNTRNTS.— Water Supply. — ^Ventilation. — Drainage. — Sanitary Building Construction. — 
Infectious Diseases. — Food Inspection. — Duties of an Inspector of Nuisances and Common 
Lodging-Houses. — Infectious I>iseases Acts. — Factory and Workshop Acts. — Housing of 
the Working-Classes Act.— Shop Hours Acts.— Sale of Food and Drugs Acts.— The Mar- 
earine Acts. — Sale of Horseflesn, &c.. Rivers Pollution.— Canal Boats Act. — Diseases of 
Animals. — Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order. — Model Bye-Laws. — Af iscellaneoos. — 
Indbx. 

" Accurate, reliable, and compiled with conciseness and care.** — Sanitary Record, 



Second Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely 

Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

SANITARY ENGINEERING: 

A Praatioal Manual of Town Drainage and Sewage and Refuse DispomU* 

For taNttary JUithorttlM, EnslMora. inapMtora, ArehllaoCs, 
OMitraotorBi and Stuitonts* 

By FRANCIS WOOD, A.M.Inst.CE,, F.G.S., 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Fulham ; late Borough Engineer, Bacup, Lanes. 

aENERAL CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Hydraulics.— Velocity of Water in Pipes.— Earth Pressures and Retainim 
WaUs.— Powers.— House Drainage.— Land Drainage.— Sewer5.—Separate System. — Sewag* 
Pmnping.— Sewer Ventilation.— Drainage Areas.— Sewers, Manholes, &c.— Trade Refiiae.— 
Sewage Disposal Works. — Bacterial Treatment. — Sludge Disposal. — Constroction and 
Qeansing ol Sewers.— Refiiae Disposal- Chimneys and Foundations. 

" The rolnme briaties with iaTormatlon which wUl be fpreedUy read by those In need of asflstance. Tha 
book Is one that ought to be ou ttie bookshelves of bvbry practical vxGVXBfLti.'' —Sanitary ytmrmmt, 
" A VBRrrABLB POCKET COMPENDIUM of Sanitary Emrineerinff. ... A work which may, ia 
-kny respects, be considered as COMPLETE . . . commendably CAUTIOUS . . . INTBRBSTING 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Thi&tbknth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. The Appendix on Sanitary 

Law being Entirely Re- Written for this Edition. Price 6s. , 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

A HAND-BOOK FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS AND OTHERS 

INTERESTED IN SANITATION. j 

By GEORGE REID, M.D., D.P.H^ i 

Fglifw, Mnm, Catmdlf and Examifur, Sa$diarf InstUui* ^ Gr§mi Briiam, 1 

and M$dicai Offictr to tki Siaffordthir* Catmty CoumeiL 

Tmitb an BppenMs on Sanitaria Xaw* 

By HERBERT MAN LEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H., 

Burrisitr^at-Ltno. 

Gbmbxal Contbnts.— Introduction. — Water Supply: Drinking Water, PoUution of 
Water. — ^Ventilation and Warming* — ^Principles of Sewage Removal. — Details of Drainage ; 
Refuse Removal and Disposal.—Sanitary and Insanitary Work and Appliances. — Details of 
Plumbers' Work. — House Construction. — Infection and Disinfection.— Food, Inspection of; 
Characteristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c, unfit for Human Food.— Appendix : 
Sanitary Law ; Model Bye-Laws, & c. 

" A VBRY USBFUZ. HANDBOOK, with a very useful Appendix. We recommend it not only to SANITAaY 
INSPECTORS, bat to HOUSBHOLDBkS and ALL interested in Sanitary Matters. "^ScmMsfy XMierd. 
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0HBM18TRY AND TECHNOLOGY. 79 

Vol. I. Now Ready. In Half Morocco, 248. net. 

In Tkvo VoiufwUy each complete in itself. 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ANALYSTS, PHYSICISTS, CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS AND SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS. 

Volume I.— Chemical Engineering, Physical Chemistry. 
Volume II. — Chemical Physics, Pure and Analytical Chemistry. 

[SkorUy. 

By JOHN CASTELL-EVANS, F.I.C, F.C.S., 

Lecturer on Inorganic Giemistry and Metallurgy at the Finsbury Technical College. 

The Tables may almost claim to be exhaustivej and embody and collate all the most 
recent data established by expMBrimentalists at home and abrosuL The volumes will be 
found invaluable to all engaged in research and experimental investigation in Chemistry and 
Physics. 

The Work comiirehends as far as possible all rulbs and tables required by tho 
Analyst, Brewer, Distiller, Acid- and Alkali-Manu&cturer, &c, &c ; and also the prinp 
cipal data in Thbrmo-Chbmistry, Elbctro-Chkmistrv, and the various branches of 
Chbmical Physics. Every possible care has been taken to ensure perfect accuracy, and 
Co include the remits of the most recent investigations. 



SxcoND Edition. In Large %vo. Handsome Cloth. BeatUifuUy 
niuetrated. With Plates and Figures in the Text. 

Road Making and Maintenance: 

A FBACTIOAL TREATISE FOB ENGINEEBB, 

SIJBVEYOBS9 AND OTHEBS. 

With ak Histobical Skstoh of Ancient anb Modern Practiob. 
By THOS. AITKEN, AsbocM.Inst.O.E., 

Member of the Assoolation of Munieipal and Oonnty Engixieen ; Member of the Sanitary 
Inst ; Surv^or to the Ooonty Ooonoil of rue, OupM* Division. 

WITH NUMEROUS PLATES, DIAGRAMS, AMD lUUSTRATIONS. 

Contents. — Historical Sketch. — Resistance of Traction. — Laying out 
New Boads. — Earthworks, Drainage, and Retaining Walls. — Road 
Materials, or Metal. — Quarrying. — Stone Breaking and Hanlaoe. — ^Road- 
Rolling and Scarifying. — The Construction of New, and the li&intenanoe 
of existing Roads. — CSurriage Ways and Foot Ways. 

** The LltenuT style Is ■zcuuHT. . . . A coMpaBHSHsnn and axcBUJin Modem Book, an 
UF40-BAVI work. . . . Shonld be on the reference shelf of every Municipal and Oomity 
Engineer or Snnreyor in the United Kingdom, and of erery Colonial Bngineer."— 2^ AarMyor. 
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Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 

Painters' 
Colours, Oils, & Varnishes: 

A PBAOTIOAI. MAmrAIh 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S.. 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry ; Lecturer on the Technology of I^uaten* 
Colours, Oils, and Varnishes, the Municipal Technical School, Manchester. 

General Contents.— Introductory— -The Coicposition, Manufacture, 
AssAT, and Analysis of Pigbcents, White, Red, Yellow and Orange, Green, 
Blue. Brown, and Black— Lakes— Colour and I^int Machinenr— Paint Vehicles 
(Oils, Turpentine, &c., &c.)— Driers— Varnishes. 

'* A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL book, . . . the ONLY Ei^^Ush woric that satislactor9y 
treats <^ the manufacture of oils, colours, and pigments."— CA«winMi/ Tradeif ymmal. 

*^j* For Mr. Hurst's Garment Dyeing and Cleaning, see p. 84. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 5s. 

THE PAINTER'S LABORATORY GUIDE. 

A Student's Handbook of Paints, Colours, and Varnishes. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., M.S.C.I. 

Abstract op Contbnts. — Preparation of Pigment Colours. — Chemical Principles 
Involved. — Oils and Varnishes. — Properties of Oils and Varnishes. — ^Tests and Experiments. 
— Plants, Methods, and Machinery of the Paint and Varnish Manufactures. 

This Work has bi«n designed by the Author Jor the Lahoratory of the Technical School^ and 
^fthe Paint and Colour IVorhSt and for all interested or enge^ed in these industries, 

"This excellent handbook, . . . the model of what a handbook should be."— ^Yir, 
Colours^ and Drysalteries. 
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Third Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. extra. With Numerous IlloBtra- 
tions and Plates (some in Colours), including Original Designa. 12i. 6d« 

Painting and Decorating: 

A Complete Practieal Manual for HoiMe 
Painters and Decorators. 

By WALTER JOHN PEARCE, 

uoruBKa at ths xamohistkb TBOmnoAL bohool vob HOUBB-PAoncnrQ and dbcwbatoio. 

aSNSBAIi OONTSNTS. 
Introduction — Workshop and Stores— Plant and Appliances— Brushes and 
Tools— Materials : Pi^ents, Driers, Painters' Oils — ^Wall Hanyings— Pa^er 
Hanmig— Colour Mixm^— Distempering — ^Flain Painting — Staining— Varnish 
and varnishing— Imitative Paintmg — Graining — Marbliiig — Glilding-^ign- 
Writing and Lettering — Decoration : General Principles — Decoration in I^- 
temper^— Painted Decoration — Relievo Decoration — Colour— Measuring and 
Estunating — Coach-Painting — Ship-Painting. 

''A THOROUOHLT USSFTTL BOOK . . . GOOD, SOUND, PRAOTIOAL INFOB- 

MATION in a OLKAR and concise vobm." — Pluwber and Decorator. 

*' A THOROUOHLT GOOD AND RBLIABLS TKXT-BOOK. . . . So TOLL and 

OOMPLITE that it would be difElcult to imagine how anything further could be 
added about the Painter's craft.*' — BuUderw Journal, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



CHEMISTRY AND TEOHNOLOQT. 8i 

Second Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 4 Plates 

and Several Illustrations. i6s. net. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF INDIA RUBBER. 

A Treatise on the Nature of India Rubber, its Chemieal and Physical Examina- 
tion, and the Determination and Valuation of India Rubber Substitntes. 

Including the Outlines of a Theory on Vulcanisation, 
By carl otto WEBER, Ph.D. 

" Replete with scientific and also with technical interest. . . . The section on physical 
properties is a complete Hsumi of erery thing known on the subject." — India-rubbtr journal. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 

AND THEIB ALLIED PRODUCTS, 
A Practical Handbook for the Manufacturer, Agrtoulturlat, and Student of Technology. 

By THOMAS LAMBERT, 

Analytical and Technical Chemist. 

CoNTBNTS. — HistoricaL — Glub. — Gelatine.— Size and Isinglass.— Treatment of Efflu- 
ents produced in Glue and Gelatine Making. — Liquid and other Glues, Cements, &c. — Uses 
of Glue and Gelatine. — Residual Products.— Analysis of Raw and Finished Products. — 
Apphmdix.— Indbx. 

"A sufficient account of modem methods of working, chiefly from a practical standpoint. 
A book ... of real value."— CA^wrica/ News. 



At Press. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 
THE ANALYSIS OF MATBRLALS USED IN 

By S. R. TROTMAN, M.A., F.I.C., 
Public Analyst for the City of Nottingham, Member of the International Association 

of Leather Trades' Chemists. 
Synopsis of Contbnts.— Standard Solutions.— Acids, Alkalies, &c.— Water.— Depilation 
and Deliming.— Fleshings, &c.— Glue.— Spent Liquors.— Mineral and VegeUble Tanning 
Agents. — Oils. — Soaps. — Varnishes. — Skin. — Leather. — Dyestuffs.— Degreasing Agents. — 
£mueBts.—GLcssARY.— Indbx. 



In Medium 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

PAPER TECHNOLOGY! 

AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL ON THE MANUFACTURE. PHYSICAL QUALITIES, 

AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF PAPER AND OF 

PAPERMAKING FIBRES. 

With Selected Tables fop Stationers, Publishers, and Others. 

By R. W. SINDALL, F.C.S. 

Contents. — Introduction. — Technical Difficulties relating to Paper. — Rag Papers. — 
Esparto, Straw, Notes on Beating. — Wood Pulp.— Wood Pulp Papers.— Packing Papers — 
"Art" Papers.— The Phirsical Qualities of Paper.— The Chemical Constituents of Paper. 
— Tlie Microscope.— Fibrous Materials used in Paper • making. — Analysis of a Sheet of 
F^ier. — ^The CB S. Units.— Cellulose and its Derivatives. — History. Chronology, and 
Statistics. — Dictionary of Chemical Terms.— Glossary. — City and Guilds Questions.— 
Index. 

" Exceedingly instructive and particularly useful."— /'aj^r Makers Monthly Journal. 



In Laxge 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Plates and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK. 

A Handbook of the Production and Properties of Printing, Writing, and Copying Ink; 
By C. a. MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C., F.C.S., & T. C HEPWORTH. 

"Thoroughly well arranged . . . and ofa genuinely practical order. '*—^nVzM/'f7»/Sfr. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN k CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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SsGOND Edition, Thoroughly Revised 7'hroughout. In Two Large 

Volumes, Handsome Cloth. 

A MANUAL OP DYEING s 

FOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL DYERS, MANUFACTURERS, STUDENTS, 
AND AU INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEINQ. 

BT 

B. KNECHT, Ph.D., F.LC, CHR. BAWSON, VXC, F.C.S.. 

BmA of th* GhamlftiT and DyaliifDepartmait of Late Hcadof ihoCh«Biilatr7aiid DyBlag DopaitmaBft 
lh« Ttohaloal Sdhool, MuMdiMtcRBditor of "The of tho Tetdmloal OoUacs, Bndftord : MamlMr 
Joanudof thofloai«CjofI>y«nMiaOobyazl«to;'* Oovndlof thoBooMyof I^wiaiidOoioailalit 

And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, Ph.D. 

GsNKRAL CiONTBNTS. — Ghemioal Technology of- the Textile Fabrios— 

Water ~ Washing and Bleaching — Adds, iOkalieB, Mordants — Natural 

Colonring Matters — ArtiiSoial Oi^anic Colouring Matters — Mineral Colonn 

— Machinery used in Dyeing — Tinctorial Properties of Colouring Matters — 

Analysis and Valuation of Materials used in byeing, &c., Ac. 

'* This aolhorltatiTO and ezhaiutive work ... the xobt ooKPuns we have ysk aeaa 
OB the sabjeot"— TterMIe MamifaetMrer. 



In Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Pp. i-xv + 4OS. 16s. net. 

THE SYNTHETIC DYESTUFFS, 

AND 

THE INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS FROM WHICH THEY ARE DERIVED. 

By JOHN CANNELL CAIN, D.Sc. (Manchester and TtJBiNOBN), 

Technical Chemist, 

And JOCELYN FIELD THORPE, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), 
Lecturer on Colouring Matters in the Victoria University of Sfanchester. 

Part I. Theoretical. Part II. Practical. Part III. Analytleal. 

" We have no hesitation in describing this treatise as one of the most valuable books 
that has appeared. . . . Will give an impetus to the study of Organic Chemistry 
generally.' —C%«mtoaJ Trade Journal. 



Companion Volume to Knecht ds Rawson's *' Dyeing. " In Large 8vo. 
Handsome Cloth, Library Style. IBs. net, 

A DICTIONARY OP 

DYES, MORDANTS, & OTHER COMPOUNDS 

USED IN DYEING AND CAUCO PRINTING. 

with Formulcs, Properties, and Appiioatlons of the various substances described, 

and concise directions for tlieir Commerciai Valuation, 

and for the Detection of Adulterants. 

By CHRISTOPHER RAWSON, F.I.O., P.C.S., 

Consulting Chemist to the Bahar Indigo PlanterB* ABsodation ; Co- Author of "A Manaa) 

of Dyeing;" 

WALTER M. GARDNER, F.C.S., 

Head of the Department of Chemistry and Dyeing, Bradford Mnnidpal Technical Colleffe; 
Editor of the " Joom. 80c. Dyers and Colourists ; " 

And W. F. LAYCOCK, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
** Turn to the book aa one may on any subject, or any substanoe in conneetioa witik Oie 
trade, and a reference is sure to be found The authors haye apparently left nothing o«i** 
'— Textile Mercury. __^_^ 

lONDGN: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



THE ThiXTlLE INDUSTRIES. 83 

Large 8vo. Profusely Illustrated with Plates and Figures in the Text. 

168. net. 

THE SPINNING AND TWISTING OF LONG 

VEGETABLE FIBRES 

(FLAX* HEMPp JUTE, TOW* & RAMIE). 

A Practical Manual of the moat Modern Methods as applied to the Hackling, Carding, 
Preparing, Spinning, and Twisting of the Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce. 

Bt HERBERT R. CARTER, Belfast and Lille. 

Oeneral Contbnts.— Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce.— BIm and Growth of 
the Spinning Indastry.— Baw l^bre Markets.— Purchasing Baw Material.— Storing and 
Preliminary Operations.— Hackling.— Sorting.— Preparing.— Tow Carding and liQxuig.— 
Tow Combing.— Gill Sphining.— The Roving Frame.— Dry and Demi-sec Spinning.- wet 
Spinning.— Spinning Waste.- Yam Beeling.— Manufacture of Threads, Twines, and 
Gorda.— Bope Making.— The Mechanical Departoient.— Modem Mill Constractlon.— 
Steam and water Power.— Power Transmission. 

" Meets the requirements of the Mill Manager or Advanced Student in a manner 
perhaps more than satisfactory. . . . We must highly commend the work as repre- 
senting up-to-date practice."- i^ature. 



In Large %vo. Handsome Cloth, with Numerous lUustrcUions, 9s, net. 

TEXTILE FIBRES OF COMMERCE. 

A HANDBOOK OF 

The Ooourrenoe, Distributioiiy Preparation, and Industrial 

Uses of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 

Products used in Spinning and Weaving. 

By WILLIAM L HANNAN, 

Lecturer on Botany at the Ashton MnnJolpal Technical School, Lecturer on Gottoii 
Spinning at the Chorley Science and Art School, Ac. 

With Numerous Photo Engravings firom Nature. 

** UsKFDL Inyoskation. . . . Admibablb iLLUBTBATiONa . . . The information 
is not easily attainable, and in its present conyenient form will be valuable."— 2V:r<t7e 
Recorder. 



In Large 8vo, with Illustrations and Printed Patterns. Price 2I8. 

TEXTILE PRINTING: 

A PBAOTIOAIi HANUAIi. 
Indading the Processes Used in the Printing of 
COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, and HALF 

SILK FABEICS. 

By C. F. SETHOUR ROTHWELL, F.C.S., 

Mem. 80c. of Chemical InduMtriee; late Leeiwrer ai the Munieipai Tedmieal School, 

Manchester. 

Gknkral Contents. — Introduotion. — The Machinery Used in Textile 
Printing.— Thickeners and Mordants.— The Printingof Cotton Goods.— The 
Steam Siyle.— Colours Produced Directly on the Fibre.— Dyed Styles.— 
Padding Style.— Resist and Discharge Styles.— The Piicting of Gompoand 
OolourinM, &c.— The Printing of Woollen Goods.- The Printing of Silk 
Goods.— Practical Recipes for Printing.— Usefnl Tables.— Patterns. 

'* Bt vab ths BB8T and most PBAonoAL book on tbxtxlb panrmra which tias yet been 
toroo^ht ont, and will long remain the standard work on the subject It is essentiaUy 
practical in character.*'— lurMJe Mercury. 

** Thb most pBAonoAL MASUAi. of TBXTiuB pBOTDro whloh has yet appeared. We have 
BO hesitation in recommending it**— fTke Textile Mawtfacturer. 

lOKDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Large 8vo. HandBome Cloth. 12b. 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 

Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUERR, 

IMreetor of the Uleuhlng, Dyeingt and PrlntiiiK DepMtment at the Aoerington and Bacnp 
Technical Sefaoola ; Chemiat and Ooloniist at the Irwell Print Worka. 

Assisted bt WILLIAM TURNBULL 

(of Toinball * 8to<Adale, Limited). 

With lUustratioiui and upwards of One Hundred Dyed and Printed Pattema 
designed specially to show various Stages of the Processes described. 

GENERAL CONTENTS.— Cotton, Composition of; Bliachino, New 
Processes ; Printino, Hand-Block ; Flat-Press Work ; Machine Printing— 
MoBDAKTS— Sttlbs OF Calico-Printino : The Dyed or Madder Style, Reost 
Padded Style, Discharge and Extract Style, Cluromed or Raised Colours, 
Insoluble Colours, &c. — Thickeners — Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
—Tannin Matters — Oils, Soaps, Solvents — Organic Acids — Salts — Minesal 
Colours — Coal Tar Colours— Dyeing— Water, Softening of— Theory of Colours 
—Weights and Measures, Ac. 

** When a uadt way out of a dlfflcalty ig wanted, it is m books ukm this that it ia foond.*— 
TmtOe BMorder. 

"Mr. Dusbb's WOEK will befoondiiosT UBSfUL. . . . ThelnfonDoationgiTenia ofOBBA* 
fALUB. . . . The RedpM are VBOBODOHIT PBACTIOAL."— TcatOe JfMftii/lietiircr. 



Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous 

Illustrations. 4s, 6d. 

GARMENT 
DYEING AND CLEANING. 

A Practieal Book for Praetical Hen. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S.. 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

General Contents.— Technology of the Textile Fibres— Qarment Cleaning 
—Dyeing of Textile Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing of Dyed and Cleaned Fabrics— 
Scouring and Dyeine of Skin Rugs and Mats — Qeaning and Dyeing of Feathers^ 
Glove Qeaning and Dyeing — Straw Bleaching and Dyeing — Glossary of Drugs 
and Chemicalsh— Useful Tables. 

*' An up^o-DATB hand book has long been wanted, and Mr. Hurst has done nothtnc 
more complete than this. An imoortant wcnk, the more so that sevovl of the bnmcheso? 
the craft We treated ufMsn are almost entirely without English Maniisls for the guidance 
of workers. The price brings it within the readh of alL**—Dyer amd CaUcc-Prm^tr, 

" Mr. Hurst's woric deciobdlv fills a wamt . . . ought to be in the hands of 
ivxxY GARMENT DYKE and deamer in the Kingdom" — TtxHk Mercury, 

LONDON : CHARLES QRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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" Bqjw oould hot HA71 A MOU AUiUUMO DiTBODVOTioii to wslentlflo ponulta 
than these ohanning-lookliig ▼olnmee."— Letter to the Publiahen from the Head- 
master of one of our great Publio Schools. 

HandBome Cloth» Ts. CcL Gilt, for Presentation, 8b. 6d. 

OPEjl-AItl STUDIES I]! 60TA]1Y: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 

IN THEIR HOMES. 

By R. LLOYD PRAEQER, B.A., M.R.LA. 

Illustrated by Drawings from Nature by S. Rosamond Praeger, 

and Photogrraphs by R. Weleh. 

Qbnsbal C0KTBNT8. — A Daisy -Starred Pasture — Under the Hawthorns 
—By the River — Along the Shingle— A Fragrant Hedgerow — A Gonnemara 
Bog — Where the Samphire nows — A Flowery Meadow — Among the Com 
(a study in Weeds) — in the Home of the Alprnes — A City Rabbish-Heap— 

OloBsary. 

"A fBasH AND sUMULAiDie book . . . shonld take a hi^ place . . . The 
lUnstratloDS are drawn with mnoh sUlL"— TJU Tiimu. 

" BHATJTIFULLT XLLUBCRAXBD. . . . One Of the MOST AOOUBATI as well •• 

nnmunxiBa books of the kind we hare seen."— iKftetueum. 

"Bedolent with the scent of woodland and meadow."—!^ SUnndard, 



With 12 Full-Page llluatmtlona from Photographs. Cloth. 
Second Edition, Revised. 8s. 6d, 

OPEHIH STUDIES 111 GEOLOGY: 

An Introduetioii to Geology Out-of-doors. 

By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., M.R.I.A., 

Professor of Geology In the Boyal CoUege of Sdenoe for Ireland, 
and Examiner in the University of London. 

Qknbbal Contbkts.— The Materials of the Earth— A Monntiain Hollow 

— Down the Valley — Along the Shore—Aoross the Plains — Dead Voloanoes 

—A Granite Highland— The Annals of the Earth— The Surrey Hills— The 

Folds of the Monntains. 

''The rAsoDrATmo 'Opsv-An Srunns' of Pbof. Oolb sive the sabjeet a glow or 
AHDCATioir . . . eannot faO to arouse keen interest in g6ou>gjJ"—0tob>gieai Magatku, 
" A oHARXuro BOOK, beanUfoUy illustrated.** -iKAoMmm. 



Beautifully Illustrated. With a Frontlspieoe in Colours, and Numerous 
Speeialiy Drawn Plates by Charles Whymper. 7s. 6d. 

0PE]1-1U]{ STUDIES I]l 6ll(D-ItIFE: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 

The Spadons Air.— The Open Fields and Downs.— In the Hedgerows.— On 
Open Heath and Moor.— On the Mountains.- Amongst the Eyergreens.— 
Copse and Woodhmd.— By Stream and Pool.— The Sandy Wastes and Mnd- 
flAts.— Sea-laved Rocks.— Sirds of the Cities.- Indsz. 

"Enriched with excellent illnstrations. A welcome addition to all libraries.'* — Wut' 
mintUr RtvUw, 



lONDON : CHARLES QftlpFIM & COn UMITED^ EXETER STREET. STRAWS 
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Twenty'third Annual Issue, Handsome ohth, 78. 6d. 

(To Subscribers, 6s.). 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 

or THX 

SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. 

OOKPUiSD FBOM OFFICIAL BOtJBOBB. 

OompriBing {together with other OffloItU Information) LISTS of the 
PAPERS read during the Seaaion 1906-1906 before all the LEADING 
SOCIETIES throughout the Kingdom engaged in the following Depart- 
ments of Reeearoh .*— 



i I. Sdence Generally : ijt,, Societicn oocopy- 
ing thanselTet with leveral Bnnchet of 
Saence, or with Scaence and literatim 
jointly. 
I a. Mathematics and Physics. 
Is. C3iemistry and Fhotqpaphy- 
f 4. Geology, Geography, and Mineralogy* 
I f. Biology, including MicR»oo|yy and An- 
duopology. 



\ 6. Koonomte Scienoe and 
\ 7. Mechanical 



i 8. Naval and Mifitanr Scwnca. 
f 9. Agricultiue and Horticultaie. 
(xa Law. 
fix. literatuxe. 
|x9. Ps]rchology. 
\ X3. Ardiaeology. 



§14. Mbdicinb. 

"Fills a very real want."— Engineering, 

" Indispensable to any one who may wish to keep himself 
abreast of the scientific work of the day." — Edinburgh Medical 
foumal, 

" The Ybas-Book op Soaxms b a Record which ought to be of the gieatest use iar 
Ae progxess of Sdence." — £>tf»rf Ploffidr, F.R,B., JC.C.B., MJP.^ PoMt-Prwadtni ^ftht 
BrUisk Ast&cimiian. 
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It goes ahnoet without saying diat a Handbook of this snl^Ject wili be m time 
one ot the most generally use ful works for the li brary or the desk."— 7!il# Timgs* 



''nSriSflSodeSSsu^^oirVeU 



i r sa r es en i 

Learned Societies of Great Britam^uMTrSs 
" Encyclopaedia Britannica/* voL xzii.) 



^ oi the 'Tear-took of the Scientific and 
IielanI'"-KArt. "Sodelies'* in New EditMoof 



Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the History, 
Organization, and Conditions of Membership of the various 
Societies, and forming the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
had, price 7/6. Also Copies of the Issues following. 



The YBAMOOi^o^ociETiBS forms a complete iwdbx to thb scientific work of the 
If sional year in tnevanou^Departments. It is used as a Handbook in all our great 
SciBNTiFic Cbntrbs, Musbums, and Libraries throughout the Kingdom, and has become 
an iNDiSfENSABLB BOOK OF REFBRENCB to every One engaged in Scientific Work. 

READY IN OCTOBER EACH YEAR. 
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